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CHAP.     XVII. 
RICHARD       II. 

Government  during  the  minority InfurreBion  of 

the  common  people- Difcontents   of  the  barons 

—  Civil  commotions Expul/ion  or  execution  of 

the  king's  minifters Cabals  of  the  duke  of  Glo- 

cefter Murder  of  the  duke  of  Glocefier Ba* 

nijhment  of  Henry  duke  of  Hereford Return 

of  Henry General  infurreclion- Depofition  of 

the  king —  His  murder His  character—— 

Mifcellaneous  tranfaclions  during  this  reign. 

THE    parliament,    which    was    fummorted    foon  chap, 
after  the  king's  acceffion,  was  both  elected   and     XVIJ» 
aiTembled  in  tranquillity;  and  the  great  change,      ,,.-■ 
from  a  fovereign   of  confummate  wifdom  and  experience  G(vern_. 

0  mentdunog 

to  a  boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  was  not  immediately  felt  the  mino- 
Vol.  III.  B  byrity* 
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chap,  by-the  people.  The  habits  of  order  and  obedience,  which 
l  -  *  it-he  barons  had  been  taught  during  the  long  reign  of  Ed- 
s377»  ward,  ftM  influenced  them  ;  and  the  authority  of  the 
king's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Lancafter,  York,  and 
Glocefter,  fufficed  to  reprefs,  for  a  time,  the  turbulent 
fpirit,  to  which  that  order,  in  a  weak  reign,  was  fo  often 
Subject.  The  dangerous  ambition  too  of  thefe  princes 
themfelves  was  checked,  by  the  plain  and  undeniable  title 
of  Richard,  by  the  declaration  of  it  made  in  parliament, 
and  by  the  affectionate  regard,  which  the  people  bore  to 
the  memory  of  his  father,  and  which  was  naturally  trans- 
ferred to  the  young  Sovereign  upon  the  throne.  The  dif- 
ferent characters  alfo  of  thefe  three  princes  rendered  them 
a  counterpoize  to  each  other  ;  and  it  was  natural  to  ex- 
pect, that  any  dangerous  deSigns,  which  might  be  formed 
by  one  brother,  would  meet  with  oppofition  from  the 
others.  Lancafter,  whofe  age  and  experience,  and  autho- 
rity under  the  late  king,  gave  him  the  afcendant  among 
them  ;  though  his  integrity  feemed  not  proof  againft 
great  temptations,  was  neither  of  an  enterprizing  Spirit, 
nor  of  a  popular  and  engaging  temper.  York  was  indo- 
lent, unactive,  and  of  Hender  capacity.  Glocefter  was 
turbulent,  bold,  and  popular;  but  being  the  youngeft  of 
the  family,  was  reftrained  by  the  power  and  authority  of 
his  elder  brothers.  There  appeared,  therefore,  no  cir- 
cumftance  in  the  domeftic  Situation  of  England,  which 
might  endanger  the  public  peace,  or  give  any  immediate 
apprehenfions  to  the  lovers  of  their  country. 

But  as  Edward,  though  he  had  fixed  the  fucceftion  to 
the  crown,  had  taken  no  care  to  eftablifh  a  plan  of  go- 
vernment during  the  minority  of  his  grandSon  ;  it  behov- 
ed the  parliament  to  Supply  this  defect :  And  the  houfe  of 
commons  diftinguifhed  themfelves,  by  taking  the  lead  on 
the  occafion.  This  houfe,  which  had  been  riSing  to 
consideration  during,  the  whole  courSe  of  the  late  reign, 

naturally 
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naturally  received  an  acceflion  of  power  during  the  mino-  CHAP, 
rity  j  and  as  it  was  now  becoming  a  fcene  of  bufinefs, 
the  members  chofe  for  the  firft  time  a  fpeaker,  who  might      J3?7 
preferve  order  in  their  debates,  and  maintain  thofe  forms, 
which  are  requifite  in  all  numerous  aflemblies.     Peter  de 
la  Mare  was  the  man  pitched  on  j  the  fame  perfon  that 
had  been  imprifoned  and  detained  in  cuftody  by  the  late 
king  for  his  freedom  of  fpeech,  in  attacking  the  miftrefs 
and  the  minifters  of  that  prince.     But  though  this  elec- 
tion difcovered  a  fpirit  of  liberty  in  the  commons,  and 
was  followed  by  farther  attacks  both  on  thefe  minifters, 
and  on  Alice  Pierce  a,  they  were  flill  too  fenfible  of  their 
great  inferiority,  to  afTume  at  firft  any  immediate  {hare  in 
the  adminiftration  of  government,  or  the  care  of  the  king's 
perfon.     They  were  content  to  apply  by  petition  to  the 
lords  for  that  purpofe,  and  defire  them,  both  to  appoint  a 
council  of  nine,  who  might  direct  the   public  bufinefs 
and  to  chufe  men  of  virtuous  life  and  converfation,  who 
might  infpeel  the  conduct  and  education  of  the  young 
prince.     The  lords  complied  with  the  firft  part  of  this 
requeft,  and  elected  the  bifhops  of  London,  Carlifle,  and 
Salifbury,  the  earls  of  Marche  and  Stafford,  Sir  Richard 
de  Stafford,  Sir  Henry  le  Scrope,  Sir  John  Devereux7 
and  Sir  Hugh  Segrave,  to  whom  they  gave  authority  for 
a  year  to  conducl  the  ordinary  courfe  of  bufinefs  b.     But 
as  to  the  regulation  of  the  king's  houfehold,   they  de- 
clined interpofing   in  an  office,   which,   they  faid,   boti 
was  invidious  in  itfelf,  and  might  prove  difagreeable  to 
his  majefty. 

The  commons,  as  they  acquired  more  courage,  ven- 
tured to  proceed  a  ftep  farther  in  their  applications.  They 
prefented  a  petition,  in  which  they  prayed  the  king  to 
check  the  prevailing  cuftom  among  the  barons  of  forming 

*  Walling,  p.  150.  b  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  162, 
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chap,  illegal  confederacies,  and  fupporting  each  other,  as  well 
xvii.  &  .... 

_^as  men  of  inferior  rank,  in  the  violations  of  law  and  juf- 


,^77-  tice.  They  received  from  the  throne  a  general  and  an 
obliging  anfwer  to  this  petition  :  But  another  part  of  their 
application,  that  all  the  great  officers  fhould,  during  the 
king's  minority,  be  appointed  by  parliament,  which  feem- 
ed  to  require  the  concurrence  of  the  commons,  as  well  a3 
that  of  the  upper  houfe,  in  the  nomination,  was  not  com- 
plied with  :  The  lords  alone  aflumed  the  power  of  appoint- 
ing thefe  officers  :  The  commons  tacitly  acquiefced  in  the 
choice  j  and  thought,  that,  for  the  prefent,  they  them- 
felves  had  proceeded  a  fufficient  length,  if  they  but  ad- 
vanced their  pretenfions,  though  rejected,  of  interpofing 
in  thefe  more  important  matters  of  ftate. 

On  this  foot  then  the  government  flood.  The  admi- 
niftration  was  conducted  entirely  in  the  king's  name  :  No 
regency  was  exprefsly  appointed  :  The  nine  counfellors 
and  the  great  officers,  named  by  the  peers,  did  their  duty, 
each  in  his  refpeclive  department :  And  the  whole  fyftem 
was  for  fome  years  kept  together,  by  the  fecret  authority 
of  the  king's  uncles,  efpecially  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
who  was  in  reality  the  regent. 

The  parliament  was  difTolved,  after  the  commons  had 
reprefented  the  neceffity  of  their  being  re-affembled  once 
every  year,  as  appointed  by  law ;  and  after  having  elected 
two  citizens  as  their  treafurers,  to  receive  and  difburfe 
the  produce  of  two  fifteenths  and  tenths,  which  they  had 
voted  to  the  crown.  In  the  other  parliaments  called  dur- 
ing the  minority,  the  commons  ftill  difcover  a  ftrong 
fpirit  of  freedom  and  a  fenfe  of  their  own  authority, 
which,  without  breeding  any  difturbance,  tended  to  fe- 
cure  their  independance  and  that  of  the  people  c. 

c  See  note  [A]  at  '.he  end  of  the  volume, 

Edward 
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Edward  had  left  his  grandfon  involved  in  many  dan-  CJ!  f  p* 

gerous  wars.     The  pretentions  of  the  duke  of  Lancafterv v * 

to  the  crown  of  Caftile,  made  that  kingdom  (till  perfevere  '377» 
in  hoftilities  againft  England.  Scotland,  whofe  throne 
was  now  filled  by  Robert  Stuart,  nephew  to  David 
Bruce,  and  the  firft  prince  of  that  family,  maintained 
fuch  clofe  connections  with  France,  that  war  with  one 
crown  almoft  inevitably  produced  hoftilities  with  the 
other.  The  French  monarch,  whofe  prudent  conduct 
had  acquired  him  the  firname  of  zvife,  as  he  had  already 
baffled  all  the  experience  and  valour  of  the  two  Edwards, 
was  likely  to  prove  a  dangerous  enemy  to  a  minor  king  : 
But  his  genius,  which  was  not  naturally  enterprizing, 
led  him  not,  at  prefent,  to  give  any  difturbance  to  his 
neighbours ;  and  he  laboured,  befides,  under  many  diffi- 
culties at  home,  which  it  was  neceflary  for  him  to  fur- 
mount,  before  he  could  think  of  making  conquefts  in  a 
foreign  country.  England  was  mafter  of  Calais,  Bour- 
deaux,  and  Bayonne  ;  had  lately  acquired  pofleflion  of 
Cherbourg,  from  the  ceffion  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and 
of  Breft  from  that  of  the  duke  of  Britanny  d  ;  and  hav- 
ing thus  an  eafy  entrance  into  France  from  every  quarter, 
was  able,  even  in  its  prefent  fituation,  to  give  difturb- 
ance to  his  government.  Before  Charles  could  remove 
the  Englifh  from  thefe  important  pofts,  he  died  in  the 
flower  of  his  age,  and  left  his  kingdom  to  a  minor  fon, 
who  bore  the  name  of  Charles  VI. 

Meanwhile,  the  war  with  France  was  carried  on  in  a  137s* 
manner  fomewhat  languid,  and  produced  noenterprize  of 
great  luftre  or  renown.  Sir  Hugh  Calverly,  governor  of 
Calais,  making  an  inroad  into  Picardy,  with  a  detach- 
ment of  the  garrifon,  fet  fire  to  Boulogne  e.  The  duke  of 
Lancafter  conducted  an  army  into  Britanny,  but  returned 

d  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  190.  e  Walfing.  p.  aog. 

B  3  without 
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CHAP,  without  being  able  to  perform  any  thing  memorable.  In 
i  "  *  j  a  fubfequent  year,  the  duke  of  Glocefter  marched  out  of 
J3So.  Calais  with  a  body  of  20CO  cavalry,  and  8000  infantry  ; 
and  fcrupled  not,  with  his  fmall  army,  to  enter  into  the 
heart  of  France,  and  to  continue  his  ravages,  through 
Picardy,  Champaigne,  the  Brie,  the  Beaufle,  the  Gati- 
nois,  the  Orleanois,  till  he  reached  his  allies  in  the  pro^ 
vince  of  Britanny  \  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  at  the  head 
of  a  more  considerable  army,  came  within  fight  of  him  ; 
but  the  French  were  fo  over-awed  by  the  former  fuc- 
cefles  of  the  Englifh,  that  no  fuperiority  of  numbers 
could  tempt  them  to  venture  a  pitched  battle  with  the 
troops  of  that  nation.  As  the  duke  of  Britanny,  foon 
after  the  arrival  of  thefe  fuccours,  formed  an  accommo- 
dation with  the  court  of  France;  this  enterprize  alfo 
proved  in  the  iflue  unfuccefsful,  and  made  no  durable 
impreflion  upon  the  enemy. 

The  expences  of  thefe  armaments,  and  the  ufual  want 
of  ceconomy  attending  a  minority,  much  exhaufted  the 
Englifh  treafury,  and  obliged  the  parliament,  befides 
making  fome  alterations  in  the  council,  to  impofe  a  new 
and  unufual  tax  of  three  groats  on  every  perfon,  male 
and  female,  above  fifteen  years  of  age  ;  and  they  or- 
dained, that,  in  levying  that  tax,  the  opulent  mould  re- 
lieve the  poor  by  an  equitable  compenfation.  This 
impofition  produced  a  mutiny,  which  was  lingular  in  its 
circumftances.  All  hifrory  abounds  with  examples,  where 
the  great  tyrannize  over  the  meaner  fort  :  But  here  the 
loweft  populace  rofe  againft  their  rulers,  committed  the 
mofr  cruel  ravages  upon  them,  and  took  vengeance  for 
all  former  oppreffions. 

J3$i.  The  faint  dawn   of  the   arts  and    of  good   govern- 

ment in  that  age,  bad  excited  the  minds  of  the  populace, 

f  FfoifLrd,  liv.  2.  chap.  50,  5*.     Walfing.  p.  139. 

in 
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in  different  ftates  of  Europe,  to  wifh  for  a  better  condi-  CJ*  .^  p- 

tion,  and  to   murmur   againft    thofe   chains,  which  the . , — ^ 

laws,  enacted  by  the  haughty  nobility  and  gentry,  had  fo  J32*- 
long  impofed  upon  them.  The  commotions  of  the  people 
in  Flanders,  the  mutiny  of  the  peafants  in  France,  were 
the  natural  effects  of  this  growing  fpirit  of  independence  ; 
and  the  report  of  thefe  events,  being  brought  into  Eng- 
land, where  perfonal  flavery,  as  we  learn  from  FroifTard  £, 
was  more  general  than  in  any  other  country  in  Europe, 
had  prepared  the  minds  of  the  multitude  for  an  infurrec- 
tion.  One  John  Ball  alfo,  a  feditious  preacher,  who 
affected  low  popularity,  went  about  the  country,  and 
inculcated  on  his  audience  the  principles  of  the  firft  origin  :TN<^ 
of  mankind  from  one  common  ftock,  their  ec^al  right  to 
liberty  and  to  all  the  goods  of  nature,  the  tyranny  of  ar- 
tificial diftin&ions,  and  the  abufes  which  had  arifen  from 
the  degradation  of  the  more  confiderable  part  of  the  fpe- 
cies,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  a  few  infolent  rulers  h, 

7  DO 

Thefe  doctrines,  fo  agreeable  to  the  populace,  and  fo  con- 
formable to  the  ideas  of  primitive  equality,  which  are 
engraven  in  the  hearts  of  all  men,  were  greedily  received 
by  the  multitude ;  and  fcattered  the  fparks  of  that  fedi- 
tion,  which  the  prefent  tax  raifed  into  a  conflagration  ;. 

The  impofition  of  three  groats  a  head  had  been  farmed  Infurrec* 
r  °  ,  tionsortbe 

out  to  tax-gatherers  in  each  county,  who  levied  the  mo-  common 

ney  on  the  people  with  rigour  ;  and  the  claufe,  of  making  ?eop  c* 

the  rich  eafe  their  poorer  neighbours  of  fome  fhare  of  the 

burden,  being  fo  vague  and  undeterminate,  had  doubtlefs 

occafioned  many  partialities,  and  made  the  people  more 

g  Liv.  2.  chap.  74.  h  FroiiTard,  liv.  2.  chap.  74.     Walfingham, 

p.  275. 

i  There  were  two  verfes  at  that  time  in  the  mouths  of  all  the  common 
people,  which,  in  fpite  of  prejudice,  one  cannot  but  regard  with  feme  degree 
©f  approbation  : 

When  Adam  delv'd  and  Eve  fpan,     ' 
Where  was  then  the  gentleman  ? 

B  4  fenfible    . 
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C  H  A  P.fenfible  of  the  unequal  lot,  which   fortune  had  afligned 
t       v       i  them  in  the  diftribution  of  her  favours.     The  firft  dif- 
J3Sl*      order  was  raifed  by  a  black-fmith   in  a  village  of  Eflex. 
The  tax-gatherers  came  to  this  man's  (hop,  while  he  was 
at  work ;  and   they  demanded   payment  for  his  daughter, 
whom  he  aliened  to  be  below  the  age  afligned  by  the 
ftatute.     One  of  thefe  fellows  offered  to  produce  a  very 
indecent  proof  to   the   contrary,  and   at  the   fame   time 
laid  hold   of  the  maid  :  Which  the  father  refenting,  im- 
mediately knocked  out  the  ruffian's  brains  with  his  ham- 
mer.    The  byftanders  applauded  the  action,  and  exclaim- 
ed, that  it  was  full  time  for  the  people  to  take  vengeance 
on   their  tyrants,  and   to  vindicate  their   native  liberty. 
They  immediately  flew  to  arms  :    The  whole  neighbour- 
hood joined  in  the  fedition  :  The  flame  fpread  in  an  in- 
frant  over    the  county  :    It   foon   propagated   itfelf  into 
that  of  Kent,  of  Hertford,  Surrey,  SufTex,  Suffolk,  Nor- 
folk, Cambridge,  and  Lincoln.     Before  the  government 
had   the   leaft  warning  of  the  danger,  the  diforder  had 
grown  beyond  controul  or  oppofltion  :  The  populace  had 
ihaken  off  all  regard  to  their  former  mafters  :  And  being 
headed  by  the  mod  audacious  and  criminal  of  their  afTo- 
ciates,  who  afTumed  the  feigned   names  of  Wat  Tyler, 
Jack   Straw,    Hob  Carter,  and  Tom  Miller,  by   which 
they  were  fond  of  denoting  their  mean  origin,  they  com- 
mitted every  where  the  mod  outrageous  violence  on  fuch 
of  the  gentry  or  nobility  as  had  the  misfortune  to  fall 
into  their  hands. 
t2?hTunc.        The    mutinous  populace,    amounting  to  a   hundred 
thoufand   men,  afTembled   on   Black-heath,   under   their 
leaders,  Tyler  and  Straw ;  and  as  the  princefs  of  Wales, 
the  king's  mother,  returning  from  a  pilgrimage  to  Canter- 
bury, paffcd  through  the  midft  of  them,  they  infulted 
her  attendants,  and  fome  of  the  moft  infolent  among  them, 
to  fhcw  their  purpofe  of  levelling  all  mankind,  forced 
kiflcs  from  her  5  but  they  allowed  her  to  continue  her 

journey. 
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journey,  without  attempting  any  farther  injury1.     TheyC  hap. 

Tent  a  mefTage  to  the  king,  who  had  taken  ftielter  in  the  v t 

Tower;  and  they  defired  a  conference  with  him.  Rich-  »38l» 
ard  failed  down  the  river  in  a  barge  for  that  purpofe ;  but 
on  his  approaching  the  more,  he  faw  fuch  fymptoms  of 
tumult  and  infolence,  that  he  put  back  and  returned  to 
that  fortrefs  m.  The  feditious  peafants,  meanwhile,  fa- 
voured by  the  populace  of  London,  had  broken  into  the 
city ;  had  burned  the  duke  of  Lancafter's  palace  of  the 
Savoy  ;  cut  off  the  heads  of  all  the  gentlemen  whom  they 
laid  hold  of;  expreiTed  a  particular  animofity  againft  the 
lawyers  and  attornies  ;  and  pillaged  the  warehoufes  of  the 
rich  merchants  n.  A  great  body  of  them  quartered  them- 
felves  at  Mile-end  ;  and  the  king,  finding  no  defence  in 
the  Tower,  which  was  weakly  garrifoned,  and  ill  fupplied 
with  provifions,  was  obliged  to  go  out  to  them,  and  afk 
their  demands.  They  required  a  general  pardon,  the 
abolition  of  flavery,  freedom  of  commerce  in  market- 
towns  without  toll  or  impoft,  and  a  fixed  rent  on  lands 
inftead  of  the  fervices  due  by  villenage.  Thefe  requefts, 
which,  though  extremely  reafonable  in  themfelves,  the 
nation  was  not  fufficiently  prepared  to  receive,  and  which 
it  was  dangerous  to  have  extorted  by  violence,  were  how- 
ever complied  with ;  charters  to  that  purpofe  were  granted 
them  ;  and  this  body  immediately  difperfed  and  returned 
to  their  feveral  homes  °. 

During  this  tranfaclion,  another  body  of  the  rebels 
had  broken  into  the  Tower;  had  murdered  Simon  Sud- 
bury, the  primate,  and  chancellor,  with  Sir  Robert  Hales, 
the  treafurer,  and  fome  other  perfons  of  diftinclion  ;  and 
continued  their  ravages  in  the  city  p.  The  king,  paffing 
along  Smithfield,  very  flenderly  guarded,  met  with  Wat 

1  Froiflard,  liv.  2.  chap.  74.  m  Ibid.  chap.  75.  n  Ibid, 

phap.  76.     Walfingham,  p.  248,249,  ©  Froiffard,  liv.  2.  chap.  77. 

f  Walfingham,  p.  250,  251. 

Tyler, 
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C  xvn  P' Tyler,  at  ^€  head    of  thefe  rioters,  and  entered  into  a 
4— — v— -/conference  with  him.     Tyler,   having  ordered  his  com- 
*38l#     panions  to  retire  till  he  fhould  give  them  a  fignal,  after 
which  they  were  to  murder  all  the  company  except  the 
king  himfelf,  whom  they  were  to  detain  prifoner,   feared 
not  to  come  into  the  midft  of  the  royal  retinue.     He  there 
behaved  himfelf  in  fuch  a  manner,   that  Walworth,    the 
mayor  of  London,   not  able  to  bear  his  infolence,  drew 
his  fword,  and  {truck  him  fo  violent  a  blow  as  brought 
him  to  the  ground,  where  he  was  inftantly  difpatched  by 
others  of  the  king's  attendants.     The  mutineers,  feeing 
their  leader  fall,  prepared  themfelves  for  revenge  ;  and  this 
whole  company,  with  the  king  himfelf,  had  undoubtedly 
perifhed  on  the  fpot,  had  it  not  been  for  an  extraordinary 
prefence  of  mind,  which  Richard  difcovered  on  the  oc- 
casion.    He  ordered  his  company  to  ftop  ;  he  advanced 
alone  towards  the  enraged  multitude  ;  and  accofting  them 
with  an  affable  and  intrepid  countenance,  he  afked  them, 
"  What  is  the  meaning  of  this  diforder,  my  good  people  ? 
*c  Are  ye  angry  that  ye  have  loft  your  leader?  I  am 
"  your  king :  I  will  be  your  leader."     The  populace, 
overawed  by  his  prefence,  implicitly  followed  him  :    He 
led  them  into  the  fields,  to  prevent   any  diforder  which 
might   have   arifen   by   their   continuing    in    the    city : 
Being  there  joined  by  Sir  Robert  Knolles  and  a  body  of 
well  armed  veteran  foldiers,  who  had  been  fecredy  drawn 
together,  he  ftrictly  prohibited  that  officer  from  falling 
on  the  rioters,  and  committing  an  undiftinguifhed  flaugh- 
ter  upon  them ;   and  he  peaceably  difmifTed  them  with 
the  fame  charters,  which  had  been  granted  to  their  fel- 
lows <*.     Soon  after,  the    nobility  and  gentry,    hearing 
of  the  king's  danger,  in   which  they  were  all  involved, 
flocked  to  London,  with  their  adherents  and  retainers; 
and  Richard  took  the  field,  at  the  head  of  an  army  40,000 

<i  Froiflard,  vol.  ii.  chap.  77,     Walfingharr,  p.  252,     Knyghton,  p.  1637. 
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flrong  r.     It  then  behoved  all  the  rebels  to  fubmit :  Thec  HAP, 

•  ^c  vi  r 

charters  of  enfranchifement  and  pardon  were  revoked  byt  *   t 

parliament  ;  the  low  people  were  reduced  to  the  fame  138*. 
flavifh  condition  as  before  j  and  feveral  of  the  ringleaders 
were  feverely  punifhed  for  the  late  diforders.  Some  were 
even  executed  without  procefs  or  form  of  law  s.  It  was 
pretended,  that  the  intentions  of  the  mutineers  had  been 
to  feize  the  king's  perfon,  to  carry  him  through  England 
at  their  head,  to  murder  all  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
lawyers,  and  even  all  the  bifhops  and  priefts,  except  the 
mendicant  friars  -s  to  difpatch  afterwards  the  king  him- 
felf;  and  having  thus  reduced  all  to  a  level,  to  order  the 
kingdom  at  their  pleafure *.  It  is  not  impoffible,  but 
many  of  them,  in  the  delirium  of  their  firft  fuccefs,  might 
have  formed  fuch  projects  :  But  of  all  the  evils  incident  to 
human  fociety,  the  infurre&ions  of  the  populace,  when 
not  raifed  and  fupported  by  perfons  of  higher  quality,  are 
the  leaft  to  be  dreaded  :  The  mifchiefs,  confequent  to 
an  abolition  of  all  rank  and  diftinclion,  become  fo  great, 
that  they  are  immediately  felt,  and  foon  bring  affairs 
back  to  their  former  order  and  arrangement. 

A  youth  of  fixteen,  (which  was  at  this  time  the 
king's  age)  who  had  difcovered  fo  much  courage,  pre- 
fence  of  mind,  and  addrefs,  and  had  fo  dexteroufly  eluded 
the  violence  of  this  tumult,  raifed  great  expectations  in  the 
nation  j  and  it  was  natural  to  hope,  that  he  would,  in  the 
courfe  of  his  life,  equal  the  glories,  which  had  fo  uni- 
formly attended  his  father  and  his  grandfather,  in  all  their 
undertakings.  But  in  proportion  as  Richard  advanced  in  ,-g- 
years,  thefe  hopes  vanifhed;  and  his  want  of  capacity, 
at  leaft  of  folid  judgment,  appeared  in  every  enterprize, 
which  he  attempted.  The  Scots,  fenfible  of  their  own 
deficiency  in    cavalry,    had  applied   to   the   regency   of 

A  Walfingham,  p.  267.  s  5  Rich.  II.  cap.  ult.  as  quoted  in  the 

obferyations  on  ancient  flatutes,  ps  264.  t  Walfingham,  p.  165. 

Charles 
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CHAP.  Charles  VI.  :  and   John  de  Vicnne,  admiral  of  France, 
XVII. 

;  hafJ  been  fent  over  with  a  body  of  1500  men  at  arms,  to 

*385»  fupport  them  in  their  incurfions  againft  the  Englifh. 
The  danger  was  now  deemed  by  the  king's  uncles  fome- 
what  ferious ;  and  a  numerous  army  of  60,000  men  was 
levied  ;  and  they  marched  into  Scotland,  with  Richard 
himfelf  at  their  head.  The  Scots  did  not  pretend  to 
make  refiftance  againft  fo  great  a  force:  They  abandoned 
without  fcruple  their  country  to  be  pillaged  and  deftroyed 
by  the  enemy  :  And  when  de  Vienne  exprefied  his  fur- 
prize  at  this  plan  of  operations,  they  told  him,  that  all 
their  cattle  was  driven  into  the  forefts  and  faftnefTes  ;  that 
their  houfes  and  other  goods  were  of  fmall  value  ;  and 
that  they  well  knew  how  to  compenfate  any  loiTes 
which  they  might  fuftain  in  that  refpecl,  by  making 
an  incurfion  into  England.  Accordingly,  when  Rich- 
ard entered  Scotland  by  Berwic  and  the  eaft  coaft, 
the  Scots,  to  the  number  of  30,000  men,  attended  by 
the  French,  entered  the  borders  of  England  by  the  weft, 
and  carrying  their  ravages  through  Cumberland,  Weft- 
moreland,  and  Lancafhire,  collected  a  rich  booty,  and 
then  returned  in  tranquillity  to  their  own  country.  Rich- 
ard meanwhile  advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  and  deftroy- 
ed in  his  way  all  the  towns  and  villages  on  each  fide  of 
him :  He  reduced  that  city  to  afhes  :  He  treated  in  the 
fame  manner,  Perth,  Dundee,  and  other  places  in  the 
low  countries  ;  but  when  he  was  advifed  to  march  towards 
the  weft  coaft,  to  await  there  the  return  of  the  enemy, 
and  to  take  revenge  on  them  for  their  devaftations,  his 
impatience  to  return  to  England,  and  enjoy  his  ufualplea- 
fures  and  amufements,  outweighed  every  confideration;  and 
he  led  back  his  army  without  effecting  any  thing  by  all  thefe 
mighty  preparations.  The  Scots,  foon  after,  finding  the 
heavy  bodies  of  French  cavalry  very  ufelefs  in  that  deful- 
tory  kind  of  war,  to  which  they  confined   themfelves, 

treated 
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treated  their  allies  fo  ill.  that  the  French  returned  home  -CHAP. 

XVII 

much  difgufted  with  the  country,  and  with  the  manners  nfi  » 

its  inhabitants  u.    And  the  Englifh,  though  they  regretted      ,38S« 
the  indolence  and  levity  of  their  king,  faw  themfelves  for 
the  future  fecured  againft  any  dangerous   invafion  from 
that  quarter. 

But  it  was  fo  material  an  intereft  of  the  French  court  1386. 
to  wreft  the  fea-port  towns  from  the  hands  of  their  ene- 
my, that  they  refolved  to  attempt  it  by  fome  other  expe- 
dient, and  found  no  means  fo  likely  as  an  invafion  of 
England  itfelf.  They  collected  a  great  fleet  and  army  at 
Sluife  ;  for  the  Flemings  were  now  in  alliance  with  them  : 
All  the  nobility  of  France  were  engaged  in  this  enter- 
prize:  The  Englifh  were  kept  in  alarm  :  Great  prepara- 
tions were  made  for  the  reception  of  the  invaders  :  And 
though  the  difperfion  of  the  French  mips  by  a  ftorm,  and 
the  taking  of  many  of  them  by  the  Englifh,  before  the 
embarkation  of  the  troops,  freed  the  kingdom  from  the 
prefent  danger,  the  king  and  council  were  fully  fenfible, 
that  this  perilous  fituation  might  every  moment  return 
upon  them  w. 

There  were  two  circumftances  chiefly,  which  en- 
gaged the  French  at  this  time  to  think  of  fuch  attempts. 
The  one  was  the  abfence  of  the  duke  of  Lancafrer,  who 
had  carried  into  Spain  the  flower  of  the  Englifh  military 
force,  in  profecution  of  his  vain  claim  to  the  crown  of 
Caflile  ;  an  enterprize,  in  which,  after  fome  promifing 
fuccefs,  he  was  finally  difappointed  :  The  other  was,  the 
violent  difTentions  and  diforders,  which  had  taken  place 
in  the  Englifh  government. 

The  fubjection,  in  which  Richard  was  held  by  his 
uncles,  particularly  by  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  a  prince  of 

u  Froifiard,  liv.  2.  chap.  149,  150,  &c.  liv.   3.  chap.  52.     Waifi^ghsm, 
p.  316,  317.  v  Froiflard,  liv.  3.  chap.  41.  53.     Walfingham, 

p.  3*2,   323. 
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°  xvfr  P,am^^tIon  anc*  gsn"ius5  though  it  was  not  unfuitable  to  his 

t v  *    i  years  and  flender  capacity,  was  extremely  difagreeable  to 

x386«  his  violent  temper;  and  he  foon  attempted  to  {hake  off 
the  yoke  impofed  upon  him.  Robert  de  Vere,  earl  of 
Oxford,  a  young  man  of  a  noble  family,  of  an  agree- 
able figure,  but  of  difiblute  manners,  had  acquired  an 
entire  afcendant  over  him ;  and  governed  him  with  an 
abfolute  authority.  The  king  fet  fo  little  bounds  to  his 
affection,  that  he  firft  created  his  favourite  marquis  of 
Dublin,  a  title  before  unknown  in  England,  then  duke 
of  Ireland  ;  and  transferred  to  him  by  patent,  which  was 
confirmed  in  parliament,  the  entire  fovereignty  for  life  of 
that  ifland  x.  He  gave  him  in  marriage  his  coufin-german, 
the  daughter  of  Ingelram  de  Couci,  earl  of  Bedford  ;  but 
foon  after  he  permitted  him  to  repudiate  that  lady,  though 
of  an  unexceptionable  character,  and  to  marry  a  foreign- 
er, a  Bohemian,  with  whom  he  had  become  enamoured  >'. 
Thefe  public  declarations  of  attachment  turned  the  atten- 
tion of  the  whole  court  towards  the  minion  :  All  favours 
parted  through  his  hands  :  Accefs  to  the  king  could  only 
be  obtained  by  his  mediation  :  And  Richard  feemed  to  take 
no  pleafure  in  royal  authority,  but  fo  far  as  it  enabled  him 
to  load  with  favours  and  titles  and  dignities  this  object  of 
his  affections. 
Dlfcontent       The  jealoufy  of  power  immediately  produced  an  ant- 

of  the  ba-  r        ,  ...  ,  .  .  , 

rons>  molity  between  the  minion  and  his  creatures  on  the  one 

hand,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  and  chief  nobility  on 
the  other  ;  and  the  ufual  complaints  againft  the  infolence 
of  favourites  were  loudly  echoed,  and  greedily  received,  in 
every  part  of  the  kingdom.  Moubray  earl  of  Notting- 
ham, the  marefchal,  Fitz-Alan  earl  of  Arundel,  Piercy 
earl  of  Northumberland,  Montacute  earl  of  Salifbury, 
Beauchamp  earl  of  Warwic,  were  all  connected  with  each 

x  Cotton,  p.  310,  311.     Cox's  Hift.  of  Ireland,  p.  129.     Walfingham, 
p.  324.  T  Walfingham,  p.  31?. 
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other,  and  with  the  princes,  by  friendfhip  or  alliance,  CHAP. 
and  frill  more  by  their  common  antipathy  to  thofe  who  i  *   » 

hadeclipfed  them  in  the  king's  favour  and  confidence.  No  J3*6« 
longer  kept  in  awe  by  the  perfonal  character  of  the  prince, 
they  fcorned  to  fubmit  to  his  minifters ;  and  the  method, 
which  they  took  to  redrefs  the  grievance  complained  of, 
well  fuited  the  violence  of  the  age,  and  proves  the  defpe- 
rate  extremities,  to  which  every  oppofition  was  fure  to 
be  inftantly  carried. 

Michael  de  la  Pole,  the  prefent  chancellor,  and 
lately  created  earl  of  Suffolk,  was  the  fon  of  an  eminent 
merchant ;  but  had  rifen  by  his  abilities  and  valour  dur- 
ing the  wars  of  Edward  III.  had  acquired  the  friendihip 
of  that  monarch,  and  was  efteemed  the  perfon  of  greateft 
experience  and  capacity  among  thofe  who  were  attached 
to  the  duke  of  Ireland  and  the  king's  fecret  council. 
The  duke  of  Glocefter,  who  had  the  houfe  of  commons 
at  his  devotion,  impelled  them  to  exercife  that  power 
which  they  feem  ftrfl  to  have  aiTumed  againft  lord  Lati- 
mer during  the  declining  years  of  the  late  king ;  and  an 
impeachment  againft  the  chancellor  was  carried  up  by 
them  to  the  houfe  of  peers,  which  was  no  lefs  at  his  de- 
votion. The  king  forefaw  the  tempeft  preparing  againft 
him  and  his  minifters.  After  attempting  in  vain  to  roufe 
the  Londoners  to  his  defence,  he  withdrew  from  parlia- 
ment, and  retired  with  his  court  to  Eltham.  The  par- 
liament fent  a  deputation,  inviting  him  to  return,  and 
threatening,  that,  if  he  perfifted  in  abfenting  himfelf, 
they  would  immediately  difTolve,  and  leave  the  nation, 
though  at  that  time  in  imminent  danger  of  a  French  in- 
vafion,  without  any  fupport  or  fupply  for  its  defence.  At 
the  fame  time,  a  member  was  encouraged  to  call  for  the 
record,  containing  the  parliamentary  depofition  of  Ed- 
ward II.  j  a  plain  intimation  of  the  fate,  which  Richard, 
if  he  continued  refractory,   had  reafcn  to  expect    from 
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C  yvA  P*  tnem*     The  king,  finding  himfelf  unable  to  refift,  wag 
«  . ronfenr  to  ftipulate,  that,  except  finifhing  the    prefen£ 


J3S6.  impeachment  againft.  Suffolk,  no  attack  fhould  be  made 
upon  any  other  of  his  minifters  -,  and  on  that  condition* 
he  returned  to  the  parliament  z. 

Nothing  can  prove  more  fully  the  innocence  of  Suf- 
folk,   than  the  frivoloufnefs  of  the   crimes,   which   hi3 
enemies,  in  the  prefent  plenitude  of  their  power,  thought 
proper  to  object  againft  him  a.     It  was  alledged,  that  be- 
ing chancellor,  and  obliged  by  his  oath  to  confult  the 
king's  profit,  he  had  purchafed  lands  of  the  crown  below 
their  true  value ;   that  he  had  exchanged  with  the  king 
a  perpetual   annuity  of  400  marks  a  year,  which  he  in- 
herited from  his  father*  and  which  was  ailigned  upon  the 
cuftoms  of  the  port  of  Hull,  for  lands  of  an  equal  in- 
come ;  that  having  obtained  for  his  fon  the  priory  of  St* 
Anthony,  which  was  formerly  poflefTed  by  a  Frenchman, 
an  enemy,  and  a  fchifmatic,  and  a  new  prior  being  at 
the  fame  time  named  by  the  pope,  he  had  refufed  to  ad- 
mit this  perfon,  whofe  title  was  not  legal,  till  he  made  a 
compofition  with  his  fon,  and  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hun- 
dred mounds  a  year  from  the  income  of  the   benefice ; 
that  he  had  purchafed,  from  one  Tydeman  of  Limborch, 
an  old  and  forfeited  annuity  of  fifty  pounds  a-year  upon 
the  crown,  and  had  engaged  the  king  to  admit  that  bad 
debt ;  and   that,  when   created  earl  of  Suffolk,   he  had 
obtained  a  grant  of  500  pounds  a-year,   to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  that  title  b.     Even  the  proof  of  thefe  articles, 

z  See  note  [B]  at  the  end  of  the  volume,  a  Cotton,  p.  315. 

Knyghton,  p.  2683. 

0  It  is  probable  that  the  earl  of  Suffolk  was  not  rich,  nor  able  to  fupport 
the  dignity  without  the  bounty  of  the  crown  :  For  his  father,  Michael  de  la 
Pole,  though  a  great  merchant,  had  been  ruined  by  lending  money  to  the 
late  king.  See  Cotton,  p.  194.  We  may  remark  that  the  dukes  of  GJo- 
cefter  and  York,  though  vaftly  rich,  received  at  the  fame  time  each  of  thenl 
a  thoufand  pounds  a  year,  to  fupport  their  dignity.  Rymer,  vol.  vii.  p.  481. 
,  Cotton,  p.  310. 

frivolous 
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frivolous  as  they  are,  was  found  very  deficient  upon  thec  HAP. 
trial  :  It  appeared,  that  Suffolk  had  made  no  pnrrhatei  *    , 

from  the  crown  while  he  was  chancellor,  and  that  all  his     lfib- 
bargains  of  that  kind  were  made  before  he  was  advanced 
to  that  dignity  c.     It  is  almoil  needlefs  to  add,  that  he  was 
condemned,  notwithftanding   his  defence ;  and  that  he 
was  deprived  of  his  office. 

Glocester  and  his  afTociates  obferved  their  ftipu- 
lation  with  the  king,  and  attacked  no  more  of  his  mini- 
Iters  :  But  they  immediately  attacked  himfelf  and  his 
royal  dignity,  and  framed  a  commiflion  after  the  model 
of  thofe,  which  had  been  attempted  almofl  in  every  reign 
fince  that  of  Richard  I.  and  which  had  always  been  at- 
tended with  extreme  confufiond.  By  this  commiflion, 
which  was  ratified  by  parliament,  a  council  of  fourteen 
perfons  was  appointed,  all  of  Glocefter's  faction,  except 
Nevil,  archbifhop  of  York  :  The  fovereign  power  was 
transferred  to  thefe  men  for  a  twelvemonth  :  The  king, 
who  had  now  reached  the  twenty-firft  year  of  his  age, 
was  in  reality  dethroned  :  The  ariflocracy  was  rendered 
fupreme  :  And  though  the  term  of  the  commiflion  was 
limited,  it  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that  the  intentions  of  the 
party  were  to  render  it  perpetual,  and  that  power  would 
with  great  difficulty  be  wrcfted  from  thofe  grafping  hands, 
to  which  it  was  once  committed.  Richard,  however, 
was  obliged  to  fubmit :  He  finned  the  commiflion,  which 
violence  had  extorted  from  him  ;  he  took  an  oath  never 
to  infringe  it ;  and  though  at  the  end  of  the  feffion  he 
fublickly  entered  a  proteft,  that  the  prerogatives  of  the 
crown,  notwithftanding  his  late  conceflion,  mould  ftill 
be  deemed  entire  and  unimpaired  e,  the  new  commiflion- 
ers,  without  regarding  this  declaration,  proceeded  to  the 
exercife  of  their  authority. 

c  Cotton,  p.  315.  d  Knyghton,  p.  2686.     Statutes  at  large, 

10  Rich.  II.  chap,  i,  e  Cotton,  p.  318. 

Vol.  III.  C  The 
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C  HvAt  P'     The  king,  thus  difpoffefTed  of  royal  power,  was  foorf 

* y, 'fenfihle  of  the  contempt,   into  which  he  was  fallen.    His 

„.  ?387-     favourites  and  miniflers,  who  were  as  vet  allowed  to  re- 

Civil  com-  7     _  J 

motions,      main  about  his  perfon,   failed  not  to  aggravate  the  injury, 

which,  without  any  demerit  on  his  part,  had  been  offer- 
ed to  him.  And  his  eager  temper  was  of  itfelf  fufftciently 
inclined  to  feelc  the  means,  both  of  recovering  his  autho- 
rity, and  of  revenging  himfelf  on  thofe  who  had  invaded 
it.  As  the  houfe  of  commons  appeared  now  of  weight  in 
theconftitution,  he  fecretly  tried  fome  expedients  for  pro- 
curing a  favourable  election:  He  founded  fome  of  the 
Sheriffs,  who,  being  at  that  time  both  the  returning 
officers,  and  magiftrates  of  great  power  in  the  counties,  had 
naturally  confiderable  influence  in  elections  f.  But  as  moft 
of  them  had  been  appointed  by  his  uncles,  either  during  his 
minority,  or  during  thecourfeof  theprefcntcommiffion,  he 
found  them  in  general  averfe  to  his  enterprize.  The  fenti- 
ments  and  inclinations  of  the  judges  were  more  favourable 
to  him.  He  met  at  Nottingham  Sir  Robert  Trefilian,  chief 
juftice  of  the  King's  Bench.  Sir  Robert  Belknap-pe,  chief  juf- 
tice  of  the  Common  Pleas,  Sir  John  Cary,  chief  baron  of 
the  Exchequer,  Holt,  Fulthorpe,  and'Bourg,  inferior  juf- 
tices,  and  Lockton,  ferjeant  at  law ;  and  he  propofed  to  them 
fome  queries,  which  thefe  lawyers,  either  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  authority  or  of  rcafon,  made  no  fcruple  of 
anfwering  in  the  way  he  defired.  They  declared,  that 
the  late  commiffion  was  derogatory  to  the  royalty  and 
prerogative  of  the  king;  that  thofe  who  procured  it,  or 
udvifed  the  king  to  confent  to  it,  were  punifhable  with 
death ;  that  thofe  who  neceflitated  and  compelled  him 
were  guilty  of  treafon  ;  that  thofe  were  equally  criminal 
who  fliould  perfevere  in  maintaining  it ;  that  the  king  has 
the  right  of  diilblving  parliaments  at  pleafure  ;  that  the 

f  In  the  preamble  to  5  Henry  IV.  cap.  vii.  it  is  implkd,  that  the  fherifT? 
in  a  manner  appointed  the  members  of  the  houfe  cf  commons,  not  only  in 
this  par'iament,  but  in  many  others, 

parliament, 
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parliament,  while  it  fits,  mufrfirfl:  proceed  upon  the  king's  c  hap. 
bufinefs;   and  that  this  afTembly  cannot  without  his  con-t  *    , 

fent  impeach  any  of  his  minifters  and  judges  s.  Even  1387. 
according  to  our  prefent  ftricT:  maxims  with  regard  to  law 
and  the  royal  prerogative,  all  thefe  determinations,  except 
the  two  laft,  appear  judicable  :  And  as  the  great  privi- 
leges of  the  commons,  particularly  that  of  impeachment, 
were  hitherto  new,  and  fupported  by  few  precedents,  there 
want  not  plaufible  reafons  to  juftify  thefe  opinions  of  the 
judges  h.  They  figned  therefore  their  anfwer  to  the  king's 
queries  before  the  archbiihops  of  York  and  Dublin,  the 
bifhops  of  Durham,  Chichefter,  and  Bangor,  the  duke  of 
Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  and  two  other  counfellors 
of  inferior  quality. 

The  duke  of  Glocefter,  and  his  adherents,  foon  got 
intelligence  of  this  fecret  confutation,  and  were  natu- 
rally very  much  alarmed  at  it.  They  faw  the  king's  in- 
tentions j  and  they  determined  to  prevent  the  execution 
of  them.  As  foon  as  he  came  to  London,  which,  they 
knew,  was  well  difpofed  to  their  party,  they  fecretly 
afTembled  their  forces,  and  appeared  in  arms  at  Haringay- 
park,  near  Highgate,  with  a  power,  which  Richard  and 
his  minifters  were  not  able  to  refifr.  They  fent  him  a 
mefTage  by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  lords 

g  Knyghton,  p.  2694.  Ypod.  Neuft.  p.  541. 
h  The  parliament  in  1341,  exacted  of  Edward  III.  that,  on  the  third 
day  of  every  feffion,  the  kingfhould  refume  all  the  great  offices  ;  and  that  the 
minifters  fhould  then  anfwer  to  any  accufation  that  /hould  be  brought  againft 
them  :  Which  plainly  implies,  that,  while  minifters,  they  could  not  be  ac - 
cufed  or  impeached  in  parliament.  Henry  IV,  told  the  commons,  that  the 
ulage  of  parliament  required  them  to  go  fiift  through  the  king's  bufinefs 
in  granting  fupplies  j  which  order  the  king  intended  not  to  alter,  Pari.  Hi/1, 
vol.  ii.  p.  65.  Upon  the  whole,  it  muft  be  allowed,  that,  according  to  ancient 
practice  and  principle?,  there  are  at  leaft  plaufible  grounds  for  all  thefe  opi- 
nions of  the  Judges,  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  this  affirmation  of  Henry  IV. 
was  given  deliberately,  after  confuting  the  houfe  of  peers,  who  were  much 
better  acquainted  with  the  ufage  of  parliament  than  the  ignorant  commons. 
And  it  has  the  greater  authority,  becaufe  Henry  IV.  had  made  this  very 
principle  a  confiderable  article  of  charge  againft  his  predeceffor  j  and  that  a 
very  few  years  before.  So  ill  grounded  were  moft  of  the  imputations  thrown 
on  the  unhappy  Richard ! 

C  2  Love], 
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C  H  A  P.  Love],  Cobham,  and  Devereux,  and  demanded,  that  th« 
i  zpprfnnswlm  had  feduced  him  by  their  pernicious  counfel, 

'S^*  and  were  traitors  both  to  him  and  to  the  kingdom,  (hould 
be  delivered  up  to  them.  A  few  days  after,  they  appeared 
in  his  prefence,  armed  and  attended  with  armed  followers  ; 
and  they  accufed  by  name  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the 
duke  of  Ireland,  the  earl  of  Suffolk,  Sir  Robert  Trefi- 
lian,  and  Sir  Nicholas  Brembre,  as  public  and  dangerous 
enemies  to  the  ftate.  They  threw  down  their  gauntlets 
before  the  king,  and  fiercely  offered  to  maintain  the  truth 
of  their  charge  by  duel.  The  perfons  accufed,  and  all 
the  other  obnoxious  minifters,  had  withdrawn  or  had  con- 
cealed themfelves. 

The  duke  of  Ireland  fled  to  Chefhire,  and  levied  fome 

forces,  with  which  he  advanced  to  relieve  the  king  from 

the  violence  of  the  nobles.     Glocefter  encountered  him 

in  Oxfordfliire  with  much  fuperior  forces ;  routed  him, 

difperfed  his  followers,  and  obliged  him  to  fly  into  the 

Low-Countries,  where  he  died  in  exile  a  few  years  after, 

3388.     The  lords  then  appeared  at  London  with  an  army  of 

3d  Feb.    40j0qo  men  ;  and  having  obliged  the  king  to  fummon  a 

parliament,  which  was  entirely  at  their  devotion,  they 

had  full  power,   by  obferving  a  few  legal  forms,   to  take 

r     ,r       vengeance  on  all  their  enemies.     Five  great  peers,  men 

r.xpuiiionor         o  o  *  * 

execution  of  whofe  combined  power  was  able  at  any  time  to  fhake  the 
minifte™.8  throne,  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  the  king's  uncle  ;  the  earl 
of  Derby,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter ;  theearl  of  Arundel ; 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  marefchal 
of  England,  entered  before  the  parliament  an  accufation  or 
appeal,  as  it  was  called,  againft  the  five  counfellors,  whom 
they  had  already  accufed  before  the  king.  The  parliament, 
who  ought  to  have  been  j  udges,  were  not  afhamed  to  impofe 
an  oath  on  all  their  members,  by  which  they  bound  them- 
felves to  live  and  die  with  the  lords  appellants,  and  to  defend 
them  againft  all  oppofition  with  their  lives  and  fortunes h. 

*  Cotton,  p.  jzz. 

The 
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The  other  proceedings  were  well  fuited  to  the  violence  c  hap. 
and  iniquity  of  the  times.  A  charge,  confiding  of  thirty- ,       ^  *   t 
nine  articles,  was  delivered  in  by  the  appellants  ;   and  as      J3S8* 
none  of  the  accufed  counfellors,    except  Sir   Nicholas 
Brembre,  was  in  cuftody,  the  reft  were  cited  to  appear  j 
and  upon  their  abfenting  themfelves,  the  houfe  of  peers, 
after  a  very  fhort  interval,  without  hearing  a  witnefs, 
without  examining  a  fact,  or  deliberating  on  one  point 
of  law,  declared  them  guilty  of  high  treafon.  Sir  Nicho- 
las Brembre,  who  was  produced  in  court,  had  the  appear- 
ance, and  but  the  appearance,  of  a  trial  :  The  peers, 
though  they  were  not  by  law  his  proper  judges,  pronoun  - 
ced,  in  a  very  fummary  manner,  fentence  of  death  upon 
him  ;  and  he  was  executed,   together  with   Sir  Robert 
Trefilian,whohad  been  difcovered  and  taken  in  the  interval. 

It  would  be  tedious  to  recite  the  whole  charge  deli- 
vered in  againft  the  five  counfellors  ;  which  is  to  be  met 
with  in  feveral  collections \  It  is  fufficient  to  obferve  in 
general,  that,  if  we  reafon  upon  the  fuppofition,  which 
is  the  true  one,  that  the  royal  prerogative  was  invaded  by 
the  commiflion  extorted  by  the  duke  of  Glocefterand  his 
affociates,  and  that  the  king's  perfon  was  afterwards  de- 
tained in  cuftody  by  rebels,  many  of  the  articles  will  ap- 
pear, not  only  to  imply  no  crime  in  the  duke  of  Ireland 
and  the  minifters,  but  to  afcribe  to  them  actions,  which 
were  laudable,  and  which  they  were  bound  by  their  alle- 
giance to  perform.  The  few  articles,  impeaching  the 
conduct  of  thefe  minifters  before  that  commiflion,  which 
fubverted  theconftitution,  and  annihilated  all  juftice  and 
legal  authority,  are  vague  and  general  j  fuch  as  their  en- 
grofling  the  king's  favour,  keeping  his  barons  at  a  diftance 
from  him,  obtaining  unreafonable  grants  for  themfelves 
or  their  creatures,  and  diffipating  the  public  treafure  by 
ufelefs  expences.  No  violence  is  objected  to  them  ;  no 
particular  illegal  act  *  j  no  breach  of  any  ftatute ;   and 

i  Knyghton,  p.  2715.     Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  part  2.  p.  919.  from  the  records. 
Parliamentary  Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 
•  See  note  [C]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

C  3  their 
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c  H  A  P.  their  adminiftration  mav  therefore  be  concluded  to  have 

XVII. 

t.     -  /been  fo  far  innocent  and  inofFenfive.     All  the  disorders 

*388.  indeed  feem  to  have  proceeded,  not  from  any  violation  of 
the  laws,  or  any  minifterial  tyranny  ;  but  merely  from  a 
rivalfhip  of  power,  which  the  duke  of  Glccefler,  and  the 
great  nobility,  agreeably  to  the  genius  of  the  times,  car- 
ried to  trie  utmoft  extremity  againft  their  opponents, 
without  any  regard  to  reafon,  juftice,  or  humanity. 

But  thefe  were  not  the  only  deeds  of  violence  com- 
mitted during  the  triumph  of  the  party.  All  the  other 
judges,  who  had  figned  the  extrajudicial  opinions  at  Not- 
tingham, were  condemned  to  death,  and  were,  as  a  grace 
or  favour,  banifhed  to  Ireland  ;  though  they  pleaded  the 
fear  of  their  lives,  and  the  menaces  of  the  king's  mini- 
iters  as  their  excufe.  Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt,  Sir 
James  Berners,  and  John  Salifbury,  were  alfo  tried  and 
condemned  for  high  treafon;  merely  becaufe  they  had 
attempted  to  defeat  the  late  commimon  :  But  the  life  of 
the  latter  was  fpared.  The  fate  of  Sir  Simon  Burley  was 
more  fevere  :  This  gentleman  was  much  beloved  for  his 
perfonal  merit,  had  diftinguimed  himfelf  by  many  ho- 
nourable actions  k,  was  created  knight  of  the  garter,  and 
had  been  appointed  governor  to  Richard,  by  the  choice 
of  the  late  king  and  of  the  Black  Prince  :  He  had  attended 
his  matter  from  theearlieft  infancy  of  that  prince,  and  had 
ever  remained  extremely  attached  to  him  :  Yet  all  thefe 
confiderations  could  not  fave  him  from  falling  a  victim 
to  Glocefter's  vengeance.  This  execution,  more  than 
all  the  others,  made  a  deep  impreilion  on  the  mind  of 
Richard  :  His  queen  too  (for  he  was  already  married  to 
the  fifter  of  the  emperor  Winceflaus,  king  of  Bohemia) 
interefred  herfelf  in  behalf  of  Burley  :  She  remained  three 

k  At  leaft  this  is  the  charaft^r  given  of  him  by  Froiffard,  liv.  %.  who  knew 
him  perfonaJy:  Walfinghari;,  p.  334.  gives  a  very  different  charafter  of  him  j 
but  he  is  a  writer  fomewhat  paifior.ate  and  partial  j  and  the  choice  made  of 
this  gentleman  by  Edward  III.  and  the  Black  Prince  for  the  education  of 
Richard,  makes  the  character  given  him  by  Froiflard,  much  more  probable. 

hours 
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hours  on  her  knees  before  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  pleading  hap. 

r  &      XVil. 

for  that  gentleman's  life;   but  though  fhe  was  become  py-^  « 

tremely   popular   by    her    amiable   qualities,   which   had      l^' 
acquired  her  the  appellation  of  the  good  queen  Anne ;  her 
petition  was  fternly  rejected  by  the  inexorable  tyrant. 

The  parliament  concluded  this  violent  fcene  by  a  de- 
claration, that  none  of  the  articles,  decided  on  thefe  trials 
to  be  treafon,  fhould  ever  afterwards  be  drawn  into  pre- 
cedent by  the  judges,  who  were  ftill  to  confider  the  fta- 
tute  of  the  twenty-fifth   of  Edward  as  the  rule  of  their 
decifions.     The  houfe  of  lords  feem  not  at  that  time  to 
have  known  or  acknowledged  the  principle,    that  they 
themfelves  were  bound,  in  their  judicial  capacity,  to  fol- 
low the  rules,  which  they,  in  conjunction  with  the  king 
and  commons,  had   eftablifhed  in  their  legiilat;ve*.     It 
was  alfo  enacted,  that  every  one  fhould  fwear  to  the  per- 
petual maintenance  and  fupport  of  the  forfeitures  and  at- 
tainders, and  of  all  the  other  acts  pafTed  during  this  par- 
liament. The  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  added  the  penalty 
of  excommunication,  as  a  farther  fecurity  to  thefe  violent 
transactions.  ■ 

It  might  naturally  be  expected,  that  the  king,  being  1389. 
reduced  to  fuch  flavery  by  the  combination  of  the  princes 
and  chief  nobility,  and  having  appeared  fo  unable  to  de- 
fend his  fervants  from  the  cruel  effects  of  their  refent- 
ment,  would  long  remain  in  fubjection  to  them ;  and 
never  would  recover  the  royal  power,  without  the  moft 
violent  ftruggles  and  convulfions  :  But  the  event  proved 
•contrary.  In  lefs  than  a  twelvemonth,  Richard,  who 
was  in  his  twenty-third  year,  declared  in  council,  that, 
as  he  had  now  attained  the  full  age,  which  entitled  him 
to  govern  by  his  own  authority  his  kingdom  and  houfe- 
hold,  he  refolved  to  exercife  his  right  of   fovereignty  3 

.*  S.e  r.cte  [D]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 

C  4.  and 
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C  H  A  P.  and  when  no  one  ventured  to  contradict  fo  reafonable  an 
.intention*  he  deprived  Fitz-Alan  archbifhop  of  Canter- 
1389.  bury  of  the  dignity  of  chancellor,  and  beftowed  that  high 
office  on  William  of  Wickham,  bifhop  of  Winchefter  ; 
the  bifhop  of  Hereford  was  difplaced  from  the  office  of 
treafurer,  the  earl  of  Arundel  from  that  of  admiral  ;  even 
the  duke  of  Glocefter  and  the  earl  of  Warwic  were  re- 
moved for  a  time  from  the  council  :  And  no  oppo- 
sition was  made  to  thefe  great  changes.  The  hiftory  of 
this  reign  is  imperfect,  and  little  to  be  depended  on  ;  ex- 
cept where  it  is  fupported  by  public  records  :  And  it  is 
not  eafy  for  us  to  affign  the  reafon  of  this  unexpected 
event.  Perhaps,  fome  fecret  animofities,  naturally  to  be 
expected  in  that  fituation,  had  creeped  in  among  the 
great  men,  and  had  enabled  the  king  to  recover  his  au- 
thority. Perhaps,  the  violence  of  their  former  proceed- 
ings had  loft  them  the  affections  of  the  people,  who  foon 
repent  of  any  cruel  extremities,  to  which  they  are  car- 
ried by  their  leaders.  However  this  may  be,  Richard 
exercifed  with  moderation  the  authority  which  he  had  re- 
fumed.  He  feemed  to  be  entirely  reconciled  to  his  uncles  ! 
and  the  other  great  men,  of  whom  he  had  fo  much  reafon 
to  complain  :  He  never  attempted  to  recal  from  banifh- 
ment  the  duke  of  Ireland,  whom  he  found  fo  obnoxious 
to  them  :  He  confirmed  by  proclamation  the  general 
pardon,  which  the  parliament  had  palled  for  all  offences  : 
And  he  courted  the  affections  of  the  people,  by  volun- 
tarily remitting  fome  fubfidies,  which  had  been  granted 
him  ;  a  remarkable,  and  almoft  fingular  inltance  of  luch 
generofity. 

After  this  compofure  of  domeftic  differences,  and 
this  reftoration  of  the  government  to  its  natural  irate) 
there  paffes  an  interval  of  eight  years,  which  affords  not 
many  remarkable  events.     The  duke  of  Lancafter   re- 

;  Dugdalr,  vol,  ii.  p,  170. 

turned 
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turned  from  Spain ;  having  refigned  to  his  rival  all  pre-  c**v*  P. 
tenfions  to  the  crown  of  Caftile  upon  payment  of  a  large 
fum  of  money  m,  and  having  married  his  daughter,  Phi- 
lippa,  to  the  king  of  Portugal.  The  authority  of  this 
prince  ferved  to  counterbalance  that  of  the  duke  of  Glo- 
cefter,  and  fecured  the  power  of  Richard,  who  paid  great 
court  to  his  eldeft  uncle,  by  whom  he  had  never  been 
offended,  and  whom  he  found  more  moderate  in  his  tem- 
per than  the  younger.  He  made  a  ceflion  to  him  for  life 
of  the  dutchy  of  Guienne  n,  which  the  inclinations  and 
changeable  humour  of  the  Gafcons  had  reftored  to  the 
Englifli  government ;  but  as  they  remonftrated  loudly 
againft  this  deed,  it  was  finally,  with  the  duke's  confent, 
revoked  by  Richard  °.  There  happened  an  incident, 
which  produced  a  diflention  between  Lancafter  and  his 
two  brothers.  After  the  death  of  the  Spanifh  princefs, 
he  efpoufed  Catharine  Swineford,  daughter  of  a  private 
knight  of  Hainault,  by  whofe  alliance,  York  and  Glo- 
cefter  thought  the  dignity  of  their  family  much  injured  : 
But  the  king  gratified  his  uncle  by  pafling  in  parliament 
a  charter  of  legitimation  to  the  children  whom  that  lady 
had  born  him  before  marriage,  and  by  creating  the  eldeft 
earl  of  Somerfet  p. 

The  wars,  meanwhile,  which  Richard  had  inherited 
with  his  crown,  ftill  continued  j  though  interrupted  by 
frequent  truces,  according  to  the  practice  of  that  age, 
and  conducted  with  little  vigour,  by  reafon  of  the  weak- 
jiefs  of  all  parties.  The  French  war  was  fcarcely  heard 
of;  the  tranquillity  of  the  northern  borders  was  only  in- 
terrupted by  one  inroad  of  the  Scots,  which  proceeded 
more  from  a  rivalfhip  between  the  two  martial  families  of 
Piercy  and  Douglas,  than  from  any  national  quarrel  :  A 
tierce  battle  or  fkirmifh  was  fought  at  Otterborne  ^,  in 

m  Knyghton,  p,  2677,     Walfingham,  p.  342.  B  Rymer, 

?ol.  vii.  p.  659,  o  Ibid.  p.  687.  P  Cotton,  p.  365. 

Walfingham,  p.  352.  9  15th  Auguft,  1388, 

which 
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Cxvn  P#w^ck  young  Piercy,  firnamed  Hot/pur,  from  his  impe- 

* ^^—^tuous  valour,  was   taken   prifoner,  and    Douglas   flain ; 

*3*9*  and  the  victory  remained  undecided  r.  Some  infurrec- 
tions  of  the  Irifh  obliged  the  king  to  make  an  expedition 
into  that  country,  which  he  reduced  to  obedience;  and 
he  recovered,  in  fome  degree,  by  this  enterprize,  his  cha- 
racter of  courage,  which  had  fuffered  a  little  by  the  in- 
activity of  his  reign.  At  lair,  the  Englifh  and  French 
S396.  courts  began  to  think  in  earneft  of  a  lafting  peace  ;  but 
found  it  fo  difficult  to  adjuir.  their  oppofite  pretenfions, 
that  they  were  content  to  eflablifh  a  truce  of  twenty-five 
years  s  :  Breft  and  Cherbourg  were  reftored,  the  former 
to  the  duke  cf  Britanny,  the  latter  to  the  king  of  Na- 
varre :  Both  parties  were  left  rn  pofleffion  of  all  the  other 
places  which  they  held  at  the  time  of  concluding  the 
truce  :  And  to  render  the  amity  between  the  two  crowns 
more  durable,  Richard,  who  was  now  a  widower,  was 
affianced  to  Ifabella,  the  daughter  of  Charles  l.  This 
princefs  was  only  feven  years  of  age  ;  but  the  king  agreed 
to  fo  unequal  a  match,  chiefly  that  he  might  fortify 
himfelf  by  this  alliance,  againft  the  enterprizes  of  his 
uncles  and  the  incurable  turbulence  as  well  as  incon- 
ftancy  of  his  barons. 

The  adminiftration  of  the  king,  though  it  was  not, 
in  this  interval,  fullied  by  any  unpopular  act,  except  the 
feizing  of  the  charter  of  London  u,  v/hich  v/as  foon  after 
reftored,  tended  not  much  to  corroborate  his  authority  ; 
and  his  perfonal  character  brought  him  into  contempt, 
even  while  his  public  government  appeared,  in  a  good 
meafure,  unexceptionable.  Indolent,  profufe,  addicted  to 
low  pleafures  ;  he  fpent  his  whole  time  in  feafting  and 
jollity,  and  diffipated,  in  idle  fhow,  or  in  bounties  to  fa- 
vourites of  no  reputation,  that  revenue  which  the  people 

*  Froiffrrd,  liv,  3.  chap.  124,  125,  126,     Walfmgham,  p.  355. 
s  Rvmer,  vol.  vii.  p.  820.  t  Ibid.  p.  8n. 

u  Ibid.  p.  727.     Walfin^ham,  p.  347* 

expected 
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expected   to  fee  him  employ  in  enterprizcs  directed  to  C  H  A  P. 

public  honour  and  advantage.     He  forgot  his  rank  by  ad-  v >/  .    j 

mitting  all  men  to  his  familiarity;  and  he  was  not  fen-  '396« 
fible,  that  their  acquaintance  with  the  qualities  of  his 
mind  was  not  able  to  imprefs  them  with  the  refpect, 
which  he  neglected  to  preferve  from  his  birth  and  ftation. 
The  earls  of  Kent  and  Huntingdon,  his  half  brothers, 
were  his  chief  confidents  and  favourites ;  and  though  he 
never  devoted  himfelf  to  them  with  fo  profufe  an  affec- 
tion as  that  with  which  he  had  formerly  been  attached  to 
the  duke  of  Ireland,  it  was  eafy  for  men  to  fee,  that  every 
grace  paffed  through  their  hands,  and  that  the  king  had 
rendered  himfelf  a  mere  cypher  in  the  government.  The 
fmall  regard,  which  the  public  bore  to  his  perfon,  difpofed 
them  to  murmur  againft.  his  administration,  and  to  receive 
with  greedy  ears  every  complaint,  v/hich  the  difcontented 
or  ambitious  grandees  fuggefted  to  them. 

Glocester  foon  perceived  the  advantages,  which  this     *397- 

r  1  Cabals  of 

diffolute  conduct  gave  him  ;  and  finding,  that  both  re- the  duke  of 
fentment  and  jealoufy  on  the  part  of  his  nephew  ftill  pre-  GloceIler- 
yented  him  from  acquiring  any  afcendant  over  that  prince, 
he  determined  to  cultivate  his  popularity  with  the  nation, 
and  to  revenge  himfelf  on  thofe  who  eclipfed  him  in  fa- 
vour and  authority.  He  feldom  appeared  at  court  or  in 
council  :  He  never  declared  his  opinion  but  in  order  to 
difapprove  of  the  meafures  embraced  by  the  king  and 
his  favourites  :  And  he  courted  the  fiiendfhip  of  every 
man,  whom  difappointment  or  private  refentment  had 
rendered  an  enemy  to  the  adminiftration.  The  long 
truce  with  France  was  unpopular  with  the  Englifh,  who 
breathed  nothing  but  war  againft  that  hoftile  nation  ;  and 
Glocefter  took  care  to  encourage  all  the  vulgar  preju- 
dices, which  prevailed  on  this  fubjecT:.  Forgetting  the 
misfortunes,  which  attended  the  Englifh  arms  during  the 

later 
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C  xvfi  P*  ^ater  years  °^  Edward  ;  he  made  an  invidious  comparifon 

v- — v 'between  the  glories  of  that  reign  and  the  inactivity  of  the 

'397-  prefent,  and  he  lamented  that  Richard  mould  have  dege- 
nerated fo  much  from  the  heroic  virtues  by  which  his  father 
and  his  grandfather  were  diftinguifhed.  The  military 
men  were  inflamed  with  a  defire  of  war,  when  they  heard 
him  talk  of  the  fignal  victories  formerly  obtained,  and  of 
the  eafy  prey  which  might  be  made  of  French  riches 
by  the  fuperior  valour  of  the  Englifh  :  The  populace  rea- 
dily embraced  the  fame  fentiments :  And  all  men  ex- 
claimed, that  this  prince,  whofe  counfels  were  fo  much 
neglected,  was  the  true  fupport  of  Englifh  honour,  and 
alone  able  to  raife  the  nation  to  its  former  power  and 
fpiendor.  His  great  abilities,  his  popular  manners,  his 
princely  extraction,  his  immenfe  riches,  his  high  office  of 
cpnflable  w  ;  all  thefe  advantages,  not  a  little  aflifted  by 
his  want  of  court- favour,  gave  him  a  mighty  authority  in 
the  kingdom,  and  rendered  him  formidable  to  Richard 
and  his  miniilers. 

Froissard  *,  a  contemporary  writer  and  very  impar- 
tial, but  whofe  credit  is  fomewhat  impaired  by  his  want 
of  exactnefs  in  material  fads,  afcribes  to  the  duke  of 
Glocefter  more  defperate  views,  and  fuch  as  were  totally 
incompatible  with  the  government  and  domeftic  tranquil- 
lity of  the  nation.  According  to  that  hiftorian,  he  pro- 
pofed  to  his  nephew,  Roger  Mortimer,  earl  of  Marche, 
whom  Richard  had  declared  his  fuccefTor,  to  give  him 
immediate  pofTefiion  of  the  throne,  by  the  depofition  of  a 
prince,  fo  unworthy  of  power  and  authority :  And  when 
Mortimer  declined  the  project,  he  refolved  to  make  a 
partition  of  the  kingdom  betv/een  himfelf,  his  two  bro- 
thers, and  the  earl  of  Arundel  ;  and  entirely  to  dif- 
pofiefs  Puchard  of  the  crown.  The  kino-,  it  is  faid,  bcine 
informed  of  thefe  defigns,  law  that  either  his  own  ruin 

Rymer,  voLvii.  p.  15s.  *  Uv,  4,  chap,  86, 

or 
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or  that  of  Glocefter  was  inevitable ;  and  he  refolved,  by  G  "Vn.P" 

a  hafty  blow,  to  prevent  the  execution  of  fuch  deftru&tvev tf — j 

projects.  This  is  certain,  that  Glocefter,  by  his  own  **W' 
confefiion,  had  often  affected  to  fpeak  contemptuously  of 
the  king's  perfon  and  government ;  had  deliberated  con- 
cerning the  lawfulnefs  of  throwing  off  allegiance  to  him  ; 
and  had  even  born  part  in  a  fecret  conference,  where  his 
depofition  was  propofed,  and  talked  of,  and  determined -y  : 
But  it  is  reafonable  to  think,  that  his  fchemes  were  not 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  make  him  refolve  on  putting  them  im- 
mediately in  execution.  The  danger,  probably,  was  ftill 
too  diftant  to  render  a  defperate  remedy  entirely  neceffary 
for  the  fecurity  of  government. 

But  whatever  opinion  we  may  form  of  the  danger  arifing 
from  Glocefter's  confpiracies,  his  averfion  to  the  French 
truce  and  alliance  was  public  and  avowed  ;  and  that  court, 
which  had  now  a  great  influence  over  the  king,  pulhed 
him  to  provide  for  his  own  fafety,  by  puniming  the  trai- 
terous  defigns  of  his  uncle.  The  refentment  againft  his 
former  acts  of  violence  revived  ;  the  fenfe  of  his  refrac- 
tory and  uncompliant  behaviour  was  ftill  recent ;  and  a 
man,  whofe  ambition  had  once  ufurped  royal  authority, 
and  who  had  murdered  all  the  faithful  fervants  of  the 
king,  was  thought  capable,  on  a  favourable  opportunity, 
of  renewing  the  fame  criminal  enterprizes.  The  king's 
precipitate  temper  admitted  of  no  deliberation  :  He  or- 
dered Glocefter  to  be  unexpectedly  arrefted  ;  to  be  hurried 
on  board  a  (hip  which  was  lying  in  the  river;  and  to  be 
carried  over  to  Calais,  where  alone,  by  reafon  of  his  nume- 

y  Cotton,  p.  378.  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii.  part  ».  p.  972,  from  the  records.  Par- 
liamentary Hiftory,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  That  this  confefiion  was  genuine,  and 
obtained  without  violence,  may  be  entirely  depended  on.  Jidge  RickhilJ,  who 
brought  it  over  from  Calais,  was  tried  on  that  account,  and  acquitted  in  the 
firft  parliament  of  Henry  IV.  when  Glocefter's  party  was  prevalent.  His  ac- 
quittal, notwithftanding  his  innocence,  may  even  appear  marvellous,  consider- 
ing the  times.    See  Cotton,  pf  393, 

rous 
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CHAP.  rous  partizans,  he  could  fafely  be  detained  in  cuftody  ^ 
j  i  The  earls  of  Arundel   and  Warwic  were  feized  at  the 

J397«  fame  time:  The  malcontents,  fo  fuddenly  deprived  of 
their  leaders,  were  adonifhed  and  overawed  :  And  the 
concurrence  of  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and  York  in  thofe 
meafures,  together  with  the  earls  of  Derby  and  Rutland^ 
the  elded  fons  of  thefe  princes  %  bereaved  them  of  all 
poflibility  of  refidance. 

A  parliament  was  immediately  fummoned  at  Weft- 
17th  Sept.  minder ;  and  the  king  doubted  not  to  find  the  peers,  and 
dill  more  the  commons,  very  compliant  with  his  will. 
This  houfe  had  in  a  former  parliament  given  him  very 
fenfible  proofs  of  their  attachment  * ;  and  the  prefent 
fuppreflion  of  Gloceder's  party  made  him  dill  more  af- 
fured  of  a  favourable  election.  As  a  farther  expedient 
for  that  purpofe,  he  is  alfo  faid  to  have  employed  the  in- 
fluence of  the  flieriffs  ;  a  practice  which,  though  not  un- 
ufual,  gave  umbrage,  but  which  the  edablifhed  authority 
of  that  aflembly  rendered  afterwards  dill  more  familiar  to 
the  nation.  Accordingly,  the  parliament  paded  whatever 
acts  the  king  was  pleafed  to  dictate  to  them  b :  They  an- 
nulled for  ever  the  commiflion  which  ufurped  upon  the  royal 
authority,  and  they  declared  it  treafonable  to  attempt,  in 
any  future  period,  the  revival  of  any  fimilar  commiflion  c  : 
They  abrogated  all  the  acts,  which  attainted  the  king's 
miniders,  and  which  that  parliament  who  paded  them, 
and  the  whole  nation,  had  fworn  inviolably  to  maintain  : 
And  they  declared  the  general  pardon  then  granted  to  be 
invalid,  as  extorted  by  force,  and  never  ratified  by  the 
free  confent  of  the  king.  Though  Richard,  after  he  re- 
fumed  the  government,  and  lay  no  longer  under  condraint, 

■  Fro  Hard,  liv.  4.  chap.  90.     Walfing.  p.  354.  a  Rymer, 

vol.  via.  p.  7.  *  See  note  [E]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

b  The  nobles  brought  numerous  retainers  with  them  to  give  them  fecurity, 
as  we  are  told  by  Walfingham,  p.  354.  The  king  had  only  a  few  Chefhire 
men  for  his  guard.  s  Statutes  at  Large,  21  Richard  II. 

had 
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had  voluntarily,  by  proclamation,  confirmed  that  general  CHAP. 
indemnity  j  this  circumftance  Teemed  not,  in  their  eyes,  ^_        *  j 
to  merit   any  confideration.     Even   a   particular  pardon      *397« 
granted  fix  years  after  to  the  earl  of  Arundel,  was  an- 
nulled by  parliament ;  on  pretence,  that  it  had  been  pro- 
cured by  furprize,  and  that  the  king  was  not  then  fully 
apprized   of  the  degree  of    guilt   incurred   by  that  no- 
bleman. 

The  commons  then  preferred  an  impeachment  againfl: 
Fitz-Alan,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  brother  to 
Arundel,  and  accufed  him  for  his  concurrence  in  pro- 
curing the  illegal  commiflion,  and  in  attainting  the  king's 
ministers.  The  primate  pleaded  guilty;  but  as  he  was 
protected  by  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  the  king  was 
fatisfied  with  a  fentence,  which  banifhed  him  the  king- 
dom, and  fequeftered  his  temporalities  d.  An  appeal  or 
accufation  was  prefented  againft  the  duke  of  Glocefter, 
and  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Warwic,  by  the  earls  of 
Rutland,  Kent,  Huntingdon,  Somerfer,  Salifbury,  and 
Nottingham,  together  with  the  lords  Spencer  and  Scrope, 
and  they  were  accufed  of  the  fame  crimes  which  had  been 
imputed  to  the  archbifhop,  as  well  as  of  their  appearance 
againft  the  king  in  a  hoftile  manner  at  Haringay-park. 
The  earl  of  Arundel,  who  was  brought  to  the  bar,  wifely- 
confined  ail  his  defence  to  the  pleading  of  both  the  gene- 
ral and  particular  pardon  of  the  king  ;  but  his  plea  being 
over-ruled,  he  was  condemned,  and  executed  e.  The 
earl  of  Warwic,  who  was  alfo  convicted  of  high  treafon, 
was,  on  account  of  his  fubmiffive  behaviour,  pardoned  as 
to  his  life,  but  doomed  to  perpetual  banifhment  in  thelfle 
of  Man.  No  new  ads  of  treafon  were  imputed  to  either 
of  thefe  noblemen.  The  only  crimes,  for  which  they 
were  condemned,  were  the  old  attempts  againft  the  crown, 
which  feemed  to  be  obliterated,  both  by  the  diftance  of 

4   Cotton,  p.  368.  e   Ibid.  p.  -77<      rro:ff(ird;  liv,  4,  chap>  9Q< 

Waiting,  p.  354. 
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C  xvu  ?  time>  anc*   by  repeated   pardons  (.     The  reafons  of  this 
v— ^^  method  of  proceeding,   it  is  difficult  to  conjecture.     The 
J397*     recent  confpiracies  of  Glocefter  feem  certain  from  his  own 
confeffion  :  But,  perhaps,  the  king  and  miniftry  had  not, 
at  that  time,  in  their  hands,  any  fatisfaclory  proof  of  their 
reality;  perhaps,  it  was  difficult  to  convict  Arundel  and 
Warwic,  of  any  participation   in  them  ;  perhaps,  an  en- 
quiry into  thefe  confpiracies  would  have  involved  in  the 
guilt  fome  of  thofe  great  noblemen,  who  now  concurred 
with  the  crown,  and  whom  it  was  neceflary  to  cover  from 
all  imputation ;  or  perhaps,  the  king,   according  to  the 
genius  of  the  age,  was  indifferent  about  maintaining  eve* 
the  appearance  of  law  and  equity,  and  was  only  folici- 
tous  by  any  means  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  thefe  profecutions. 
This  point,   like  many  others  in  ancient  hiftory,  we  are 
obliged  to  leave  altogether  undetermined. 
Murder  of        A  warrant  was  ifTued  to  the  earl  Marfhal,  gover- 
Giocefier,0    nor  °f  Calais,  to  bring  over  the   duke  of  Glocefter,  in 
order  to  his  trial ;  but  the  governor  returned  for  anfwer, 
that  the  duke  had  died  fuddenly  of  an  apoplexy  in  that 
fortrefs.     Nothing  could  be  more  fufpicious,  from  the 
time,  than  the  circumftances  of  that  prince's  death  :    It 
became  immediately   the  general  opinion,  that  he  was 
murdered  by  orders  from  his  nephew  :  In  the  fubfequent 
reign  undoubted  proofs  were  produced  in  parliament,  that 
he  had  been  fuffocated  with  pillows  by  his  keepers  g  :  And 
it  appeared,  that  the  king,  apprehenfive  left  the  public  trial 
and  execution  of  fo  popular  a  prince,  and  fo  near  a  rela- 
tion, might   prove  both    dangerous  and    invidious,  had 
taken  this  bafe  method  of  gratifying,  and,  as  he  fancied, 
concealing,  his    revenge   upon    him.      Both  parties,  in 
their  fucceffive  triumphs,  feem  to   have  had  no  farther 
concern  than  that  of  retaliating  upon  their  adverfaxies  ; 

f  TyrreJ,  vol.  iii.  part  ».  p.  968.  from  the  records*  g  Cotton,. 

p.  399,  400.     Dug-'a.'e,  vol.  11.  p.  17!. 
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I  neither  of  them  were  aware,  that,  by  imitating,  they 
indirectly  Juftifiad,  as  far  as  it  lay  in  their  power,  all  the 
illegal  violence  of  the  oppofite  party.  "397« 

This  feffion  concluded  with  the  creation  or  advance- 
ment of  feveral  peers  :  The  earl  of  Derby  was  made  duke 
of  Hereford  ;  the  earl  of  Rutland,  duke  of  Albemarle  ; 
the  earl  of  Kent,  duke  of  Surrey;  the  earl  of  Hunting- 
don, duke  of  Exeter;  the  earl  of  Nottingham,  duke  of 
Norfolk}  the  earl  of  Somerfct;  marquis  of  Dcrfet ;  lord 
Spenfer,  earl  of  Glocefter;  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Weft- 
moreland  ;  Thomas  Piercy,  earl  -of  Worcefter  ;  William 
Scrope,  earl  of  Wiltfhireh,  The  parliament,  after  a 
feffion  of  twelve  days,  was  adjourned  to  Shrewfbury. 
The  king,  before  the  departure  of  the  members,  cxacled 
from  them  an  oath  for  the  perpetual  maintenance  and  efta- 
bliihment  of  all  their  acts  ;  an  oath,  flmilar  to  that  which 
had  formerly  been  required  by  the  duke  of  Glocefter  and 
his  party,  and  which  had  already  proved  fo  vain  and 
fruitlefs. 

Both  kins;  and  parliament  met  in  the  fame  difpofitions  139?. 
at  Shrewfbury.  So  anxious  was  Richard  for  the  fecurity  °  * 
of  thefe  acTts,  that  he  obliged  the  lords  and  commons  to 
fwear  anew  to  them  on  the  crofs  of  Canterbury  ] ;  and 
he  foon  after  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope,  by  which 
they  were,  as  he  imagined,  perpetually  fecured  and  efta- 
bli£hed-k.  The  parliament,  on  the  ether  hand,  conferred 
on  him  for  life  the  duties  on  wool,  wool -fells,  and  lea- 
ther, and  granted  him  befides,  a  fubiidy  of  one  tenth  and 
a  half,  and  one  fifteenth  and  a  half.  They  alfo  reverfed 
the  attainder  of  Trefilian  and  the  other  judges;  and  with 
the  approbation  of  the  prefent  judges,  declared  the  an- 
fwers,  for  which  thefe  magistrates  had  been  impeached, 

k  Cotton,  p.  370,  371,  i  Ibid.  p.  371.  k  Walfing. 
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c  w  a  F.tobe  iuftand  leeal  *  :  And  they  carried  fo  far  their  rer- 

XVII.  jo  y 

t    "      *    i  trofpect  as  to  reverfe,  on   the  petition  of  lord  Spenfery 

*i9**  earl  of  Glocefter,  the  attainder  pronounced  againfl  the 
two  Spenfers  in  the  reign  of  Edward  II m.  The  ancient 
a  ^  a  *.  hiftory  of  England  is  nothing  but  a  catalogue  of  reverfals  : 
Every  thing  is  in  fluctuation  and  movement :  One  fac- 
tion is  continually  undoing  what  was  eftablifhed  by  an- 
other :  And  the  multiplied  oaths,  which  each  party 
exacted  for  the  fecurity  of  the  prefent  acts,  betray  a  per- 
petual confcioufnefs  of  their  inftability. 

The  parliament,  before  they  were  diflblved,  elected  a 
committee  of  twelve  lords  and  fix  commoners  n,  whom 
they  invefted  with  the  whole  power  both  of  lords  and 
commons,  and  endowed  with  full  authority  to  finifh  all 
bufinefs,  which  had  been  laid  before  the  houfes,  and 
which  they  had  not  had  leisure  to  bring  to  a  conclufion  9. 
This  was  an  unufual  conceflion;  and  though  it  was  li- 
mited in  the  object,  might,  either  immediately  or  as  a 
precedent,  have  proved  dangerous  to  the  conftitution : 
But  the  caufe  of  that  extraordinary  meafure  was  an  event 
fingular  and  unexpected,  which  engaged  the  attention  of 
the  parliament. 

After  the  destruction  of  the  duke  of  Glocefrer  and 
the  heads  of  that  party,  a  mifunderftanding  broke  out 
among  thofe  noblemen,  who  had  joined  in  the  profecu- 
tion  ;  and  the  king  wanted  either  authority  fufficient  to 
appeafe  it,  or  forefight  to  prevent  it.  The  duke  of  Here- 
ford appeared  in  parliament,  and  accufed  the  duke  of  Nor- 

1  Statutes  at  large,  21  Rich*  IT.  m  Cotton,  p.  372. 

n  The  names  of  the  corr,mifiiore:s  were,  the  dukes  ©f  Lancaftr,  York, 
Albemarle,  Surrey,  and  Exeter,  the  marquis  of  Dorfer,  the  earls  of  March, 
Salifbury,  Northumberland  Gloeefler,  WinchefTer,  and  Wilt/hire,  John 
Buffry,  Henry  Green,  John  RuiTel,  Rcbert  Teyne,  Henry  Chelmefwicke, 
and  John  Gok'fre.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  the  duke  of  Lancnfter  alway* 
concurred  with  the  red  in  all  their  proceedings  even  in  the  banifhnient  of 
his  fon,  which  was  afterwards  fo  much  complained  cf. 

o  Cotton,  p.  372.     Walfing  j>,  31:5. 
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folk  of  having  fpoken  to  him,  in  private,  many  fianderous  CHAP. 

words  of  the  king,  and  of  having  imputed  to  that  prince . « 

an  intention  of  fubverting  and  deftroying  many  of  his  2393> 
principal  nobility  p.  Norfolk  denied  the  charge,  gave 
Hereford  the  lie,  and  offered  to  prove  his  own  innocence  by 
duel.  The  challenge  was  accepted:  The  time  and  place 
of  combat  were  appointed  :  And  as  the  event  of  this  im- 
portant trial  by  arms  might  require  the  interposition  of 
legiflative  authority,  the  parliament  thought  it  more  fuit- 
able  to  delegate  their  power  to  a  committee,  than  to  pro- 
long the  feflion  beyond  the  ufual  time  which  cuftom  and 
general  convenience  had  prefcribed  to  it  i. 

The  duke  of  Hereford  was  certainly  very  little  delicate 
in  the  point  of  honour,  when  he  revealed  a  private  con- 
verfation  to  the  ruin  of  the  perfon  who  had  entrufted 
him  ;  and  we  may  thence  be  more  inclined  to  believe  the 
duke  of  Norfolk's  denial,  than  the  other's  affeveration. 
But  Norfolk  had  in  thefe  tranfactions  betrayed  an  equal 
neglect  of  honour,  which  brings  him  entirely  on  a  level 
with  his  antagonift.  Though  he  had  publicly  joined 
with  the  duke  of  Glocefter  and  his  party  in  all  the  for- 
mer a&s  of  violence  againft  the  king;  and  his  name 
flands  among  the  appellants  who  accufed  the  duke  of  Ire- 
land and  the  other  minifters  :  Yet  was  he  not  afhamed 
publicly  to  impeach  his  former  aflbciates  for  the  very 
crimes,  which  he  had  concurred  with  them  in  commu- 
ting ;  and  his  name  encreafes  the  lift  of  thole  appellants 
who  brought  them  to  a  trial.  Such  were  the  principles 
and  practices  of  thofe  ancient  kni?hts  and  barons  during; 
the  prevalence  of  the  ariftocratical  government,  and  the 
rcis;n  of  chivalry. 

P  Cetton,  p.  372.     pa Tamenrary  hiftory,  vol.  i;  p.  490* 
A  In  the  firft  yea*  of  Henry  VJ.  when  the  authority  of  pa'!nm°nt  was 
great,  and  when  that  affembly  could    lead   be  fufpected  of  lyinj  u.T^er  vio- 
lence, a  like  ccncefTieri  was  made  to  thj  privy  council  from  lik--  motives  of 
convenience.     See  Cotton,  p.  564. 
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chap.      The  lifts  for  this  dccifion  of  truth  and  right  were  ap* 
,   XVlL    ,  pointed  at  Coventry  before  the  king  :   All  the  nobility  of 
339s.     England  bandied  into  parties,  and  adhered   either  to  the 
one  duke  or   the  other  :   The  whole  nation  was  held  in 
fufpence  with   regard    to  the  event  :   But  when  the  two 
champions  appeared  in  the  held,   accoutered  for  the  com- 
bat, the   king  interposed,  to  prevent  both  the  prefent  ef- 
fiifion  of  fuch  noble  blood,  and  the  future  conferences 
of  the  quarrel.     By  the  advice  and  authority  of  the  par- 
liamentary commiffioners,  he  flopped    the  duel  ;  and   to 
iliow  his  impartiality,  he  ordered,  by  the  fame  authority, 
both  the  combatants  to  leave  the  kingdom r;  affigning  one 
country  for  the  place  of  Norfolk's  exile,  which  he  declar- 
ed perpetual,  another  for  that  of    Hereford,    which  he 
limited  to  ten  years. 

Hereford  was  a  man  of  great  prudence  and  command 
of  temper  j  and  he  behaved  himfelf  with  fo  much  fub- 
miffion  in  thefe  delicate  circumstances,  that  the  king,  be- 
fore his  departure,  promifed  to  fhorten  the  term  of  his 
exile  four  years;  and  he  alfo  granted  him  letters  patent, 
by  which  he  was  empowered,  in  cafe  any  inheritance 
ihould  in  the  interval  accrue  to  him,  to  enter  immedi- 
ately in  pofleffion,  and  to  poflpcne  the  doing  of  homage 

till  his  return. 

Banifhment      The  weaknefs  and  fluctuation  of  Richard's  eoirnfels 

JfkHen/y     appear  no  where  more  evident  than  in  the  conduct  of  this 

Hereford,     affair.     No  fooner  had  Hereford  left  the  kingdom,  than 

the  king's  jealoufy  of  the  power  and  riches  of  that  prince's 

family  revived  ;  and  he  was  fenfible,  that,  by  Glccefter's 

death,  he  had  only  removed  a  counterpoife  to  the  Lancaf- 

trian  intereil,   which  was  now  become  formidable  to  his 

crown  and  kingdom.     Being  informed,  that  Hereford  had 

entered  into  a  treaty  of  marriage  with  the  daughter  of  the 

duke  of  Berry,  uncle  to  the  French  king,  he  determined 

r  Cctton,  p.  380.     Wslfuigham,  p.  35?. 
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to  prevent  the  finifhing  of  an  alliance,  which  would  foc  H  A  p- 
much  extend  the  intereft  of  hiscoufin  in  foreign  countries;  *  / 

and  he  fent  over  the  earl  of  Saiifbury  to  Paris  with  a  J399- 
commiifion  for  that  purpofe.  The  death  of  the  duke  of  3d  Feb« 
Lancafter,  which  happened  foon  after,  called  upon  him 
to  take  new  refolutions  with  regard  to  that  opulent  fuc- 
ceflion.  The  prefent  duke,  in  confequence  of  the  king's 
patent,  defired  to  be  put  in  poffeffion  of  the  eftate  and  ju- 
rifdi&ions  of  his  father  :  But  Richard,  afraid  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  hands  of  a  man,  whom  he  had  already  fo  much 
offended,  applied  to  the  parliamentary  commiflioners,  and 
perfuaded  them,  that  this  affair  was  but  an  appendage  to 
that  bufinefs  which  the  parliament  had  delegated  to 
them.  By  their  authority,  he  revoked  his  letters  patent, 
and  retained  poffefiion  of  the  eftate  of  Lancafter:  And  by 
the  fame  authority,  he  feized  and  tried  the  duke's  attor- 
ney, who  had  procured  and  infilled  on  the  letters,  and  he 
had  him  condemned  as  a  traitor,  for  faithfully  executing 
that  truft  to  his  m after  s.  An  extravagant  act  of  power  ! 
even  though  the  king  changed,  in  favour  of  the  attorney, 
the  penalty  of  death  into  that  of  banifhment. 

Henry,  the  new  duke  of  Lancafter,  had  acquired,  by 
his  conduct,  and  abilities,  the  cfteem  of  the  public;  and 
having  ferved  with  diftinction  ao-ainft  the  infidels  in  Li- 
thuania,  he  had  joined  to  his  other  praifes  thofe  of  piety 
and  valour,  virtues  which  have  at  all  times  a  great  influ- 
ence over  mankind,  and  were,  during  thofe  ages,  the 
qualities  chiefly  held  in  eftimation  r.  Fie  was  connected 
with  moft  of  the  principal  nobility  by  blcod,  alliance,  or 
friendinip ;  and  as  the  injury,  dene  him  bv  the  king, 
might  in  its  confequences  affect  all  of  them,  he  eafily 
brought  them,  by  a  fenfe  of  common  intereft,  to  take  part 
in  his  refentment.  The  people,  who  muft  have  an  ob- 
ject of  affection,  who  found  nothing  in  the  king's  perfon, 

s  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii,  part  2.  p.  991,  from  the  records,  %  Waiting- 
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chap,  which  they  could  love  or  revere,  and  who  were  even  dif- 

XVII.  J  . 

»  ignited  with  many  parts  of  his  conduct u,  eafily  transfer- 

*399«  red  to  Henry  that  attachment,  which  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Glocefter  had  left  without  any  fixed  direction. 
His  misfortunes  were  lamented  j  the  injuftice,  which  he 
had  fufTered,  was  complained  of;  and  all  men  turned 
their  eyes  towards  him,  as  the  only  perfon  that  could  re- 
trieve the  loft  honour  of  the  nation,  or  redrefs  the  fuppofecj 
abufes  in  the  government. 

R»Mrn  of  While  fuch  were  the  difpofitions  of  the  people,  Ri- 
*  f'  *°  chard  had  the  imprudence  to  embark  for  Ireland,  in  order 
to  revenge  the  death  of  his  coufin,  Roger  earl  of  Marche, 
the  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown,  who  had  lately  been 
flain  in  a  fkirmifh  by  the  natives ;  and  he  thereby  left 
the  kingdom  of  England  open  to  the  attempts  of  his  pro- 

^th July,  yoked  and  ambitious  enemy.  Henry,  embarking  at 
Nantz  with  a  retinue  of  fixty  perfons,  among  whom 
were  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  and  the  young  earl  of 
Arundel,  nephew  to  that  prelate,  landed  atRavenfpur  in 
Yorkfhire ;  and  was  immediately  joined  by  the  earls  of 
Northumberland  and  Weftmoreland,  two  of  the  moil  po- 
tent barons  in  England.  He  here  took  a  folemn  oath, 
that  he  had  no  other  purpofe  in  this  invafion,  than  to  re- 
cover the  dutchy  of  Lancafter,  unjuftly  detained  from 
him  ;  and  he  invited  all  his  friends  in  England,  and  all 
Jovers  of  their  country,  to  fecond  him  in  this  reafonabie 
and  moderate  pretenfion.  Every  place  was  in  commo- 
tion :    The   malcontents  in  all  quarters  flew  to  arms : 

•J  He  levied  fines  upon  thofe  who  had  ten  years  before  joined  the  duke  of 
jGIocefter  and  his  party:  They  wete  obliged  tp  pay  him  money,  before  he 
would  allow  them  to  erjoy  the  benefit  of  the  indemnity;  and  in  tl  e  articles 
of  charge  ag2in(t  him,  it  is  afferted,  that  the  payment  of  one  fine  did  not  fuf- 
fee.  Ic  is  indeed  likely,  that  his  miniiters  would  abufe  the  power  put  into 
jheir  hands;  and  this  grievance  extended  to  very  many  people.  Hiftorians 
i^ree  in  rej-Tcfeiitiiig  this  practice  as   a  s;r<:at  ffP^llion.     See  Ctterbuine, 

London, 
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London  difcovered  the  ftrongeft  fymptoms  of  its  difpofi-  chap. 
tion  to  mutiny  and   rebellion  :  And  Henry's  army,   en-  i .  j 

creating  on  every  day's  march,  foon  amounted  to  the  num-      I399« 
ter  of  60,000  combatants. 

The  duke  of  York  was  left  guardian  of  the  realm  ;   arnpn^?  'n" 

lurrection. 

place  to  which  his  birth  intitled  him,  but  which  both  his 
flender  abilities,  and  his  natural  connexions  with  the 
duke  of  Lancafter,  rendered  him  utterly  incapable  of 
filling  in  fuch  a  dangerous  emergency.  Such  of  the  chief 
•nobility,  as  were  attached  to  the  crown,  and  could  either 
have  feconded  the  guardian's  good  intentions,  or  have 
overawed  his  infidelity,  had  attended  the  king  into  Ireland  ; 
and  the  efforts  of  Richard's  friends  were  every  where 
more  feeble  than  thofe  of  his  enemies.  The  duke  cf 
York,  however,  appointed  the  rendezvous  of  his  forces 
at  St.  Albans,  and  foon  affernbled  an  army  of  40,000 
men  j  but  found  them  entirely  deftitute  of  zeal  and  at- 
tachment to  the  royal  caufe,  and  more  inclined  to  join 
the  party  of  the  rebels.  He  hearkened  therefore  very  rea- 
-dily  to  a  meffage  from  Henry,  who  entreated  him  not  to 
oppofe  a  loyal  and  humble  kipplicant  in  the  recovery  of 
his  legal  patrimony;  and  the  guardian  even  declared  pub- 
'  licly  that  he  would  fecond  his  nephew  in  fo  reafonable  a 
requeft.  His  army  embraced  with  acclamations  the  fame 
meafures  -,  and  the  duke  ofLancafter,  reinforced  by  them, 
was  now  entirely  mafter  of  the  kingdom.  He  h aliened 
to  Briftol,  into  which  fome  of  the  king's  minifters  had 
thrown  tbemfelves ;  and  foon  obliging  that  place  to  fur- 
Tender,  he  yielded  to  the  popular  wifhes,  and  without 
giving;  them  a   trial,  ordered   the  earl  of  Wiltfhire,  Sir 

DO-/ 

John  Buffy,  and  Sir  Henry  Green,  whom  he  there  took 
prifoners,  to  be  led  to  immediate  execution. 

The  king,  receiving  intelligence  of  this  in.vafion  and 
jnfurrection,  haftened  over  from  Ireland,  and  landed  in 
MilCoid  Haven  with  a  body  of  20,000  men:  But  even 

D  4  this 
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chap,  tills  army,  fo  much   inferior  to  the  enemy,  was  either 
t  *  overawed  by  the  general  combination  of  the  kingdom,  or 

J399'  feized  with  the  fame  fpiritof  difafFe(5tion  ;  and  they  gradu- 
ally deferted  him,  till  he  found  that  he  had  not  above 
6oco  men,  who  followed  his  fbndard.  It  appeared, 
therefore,  neceflary  to  retire  fecretly  from  this  fmall  body, 
which  ferved  only  to  expofe  him  to  danger ;  and  he  fled 
to  the  ifle  of  Anglefea,  where  he  purpoied  to  embark 
either  for  Ireland  or  France,  and  there  await  the  favourable 
opportunities*  which  the  return  of  his  fubjecls  to  a  fenfe 
of  duty,  or  their  future  difcontents  againft  the  duke  of 
Lancafter,  would  probably  afford  him.  Henry,  fenfible 
of  the  danger,  fent  to  him  the  earl  of  Northumberland 
with  the  ftrongeft  profefnons  of  loyalty  and  fubmiftion  ; 
and  that  nobleman,  by  treachery  and  falfe  oaths,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  king's  perfon,  and  carried  him  to 
his  enemy  at  Flint  Cattle.  Richard  was  conducted  to 
ilt  Sept*  London,  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  who  was  there  re- 
ceived with  the  acclamations  of  the  mutinous  populace. 
It  is  pretended,  that  the  recorder  met  him  on  the  road  ; 
and  in  the  name  of  the  city,  entreated  him,  for  the  pub- 
lic fafety,  to  put  Richard  to  death,  v/ith  all  his  adherents 
;  who  were  prifonersw3  but  the  duke  prudently  determined 
to  make  many  others  participate  in  his  guilt,  before  he 
would  proceed  to  thofe  extremities.  For  this  purpofe, 
he  iffued  writs  of  election  in  the  king's  name,  and  ap- 
pointed the  immediate  meeting  of  a  parliament  at  Weft- 
minfter. 

Such  of  the  peers,  as  were  moft  devoted  to  the  king, 
were  either  fled  or  imprifoncd;  and  no  opponents,  even 
among  the  barons,  dared  to  appear  againft  Henry,  amidft 
that  fcene  of  outrage  and  violence,  which  commonly  at- 
tends revolutions,  efpecially  in  England  during  thofe 
turbulent  ages.  It  is  alfo  eafy  to  imagine,  that  a  houfe  of 

w  Walfingham* 

commons. , 
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commons,  elected  during  this  univerfal  ferment,  and  this  C  HA  p. 
triumph   of  the  Lancaftrian  party,  would  be  extremely,       ^  '   * 
attached   to  that  caufe,  and  ready  to  fecond  every  fug-      T399-« 
geftion  of  their  leaders.     That  order,  being  as  yet  of  too 
little  weight  to  Item  the  torrent,  v/as  always  carried  along 
with  it,  and  ferved  only  to  encreafe  the  violence,  which 
the  public  intereft  required  it  mould  endeavour  to  con- 
troul.     The  duke  of  Lancafter  therefore,  fenfible  that  he  Depofltlon 
mould  be  entirely  matter,  began  to  carry  ms  views  to  the 
crown  itfelf ;  and  he  deliberated  with  his  partizans  con- 
cerning the  mod  proper  means   of  effecting  his  daring 
purpofe.     He  firft  extorted  a  refignation  from  Richard  x; 
but  as  he  knew,  that  this  deed  would  plainly  appear  the 
refult  of  force  and  fear,  he  alfo  purpofed,  notwithftand-  28th  Sept, 
ing  the  danger  of  the  precedent  to  himfelf  and  his  pofte- 
rity,  to  have  him  folemnly  depofed  in  parliament  for  his 
pretended  tyranny  and  mifconduct.     A  charge,  confiding 
of  thirty-three  articles,  v/as  accordingly  drawn  up  againil 
him,  and  prefented  to  that  affembly  y. 

If  we  examine  thefe  articles,  v/hich  are  expreffed  with 
extreme  acrimony  againft  Richard,  we  mail  find,  that, 
except  fome  raih  fpeeches  which  are  imputed  to  him  z, 
and  of  whole  reality,  as  they  are  faid  to  have  pafTed  in 
private  converfation,  we  may  reafonably  entertain  fome 
doubt ;  the  chief  amount  of  the  charge  is  contained  in 
his  violent  conduct  during  the  two  1  aft  years  of  his  reign, 
and  naturally  divides  itfelf  into  two  principal  heads.  The 
firit  and  moil  confiderable  is  the  revenge,  which  he  took 
on  the  princes  and  great  barons,  who  had  formerly  ufurp- 
ed?and  frill  perfevered  in  controuling  and  threatening,  his 
authority  3  the  fecond  is  the  violation  of  the  laws  and 
general  privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  former,  how- 
ever irregular  in  many   of  its  circumflances, .  was   fully 

x  Knyghton,  p.  2744.     Otterburn?,  p.  212.  y  Tyrrel,  vol.  iii. 

par£  2.   p.   1008,  from   the  records.      Knyghton,  p.  2746.       Otterburne> 
p*  214.  z  Art.  16.  26. 

fupported 
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C  xvfi P'  fuPP°rted  b7  authority  of  parliament,  and  was  but  a  copy 

< vr_ j  of  the  violence,  which  the  princes  and  barons  themfelves, 

*3S9-  during  their  former  triumph,  had  exercifed  againfl  him 
and  his  party.  The  detention  of  Lancafter's  eftate  was, 
properly  fpeaking,  a  revocation,  by  parliamentary  autho- 
rity, of  a  grace,  which  the  king  himfelf  had  formerly 
granted  him.  The  murder  of  Glocefter  (for  the  fecret 
execution,  however  merited,  of  that  prince,  certainly  de- 
ferves  this  appellation)  was  a  private  deed,  formed  not 
any  precedent,  and  implied  not  any  ufurped  or  arbitrary 
power  of  the  crown,  which  could  juftly  give  umbrage  to 
the  people.  It  really  proceeded  from  a  defect  of  power 
in  the  king,  rather  than  from  his  ambition  ;  and  proves, 
that,  inftead  of  being  dangerous  to  the  conftitution,  he 
pofTefled  not  even  the  authority  neceflary  for  the  execu- 
tion of  the  laws. 

Concerning  the  fecond  head  of  accufation,  as  it 
itioftly  confifts  of  general  facts,  as  framed  by  Richard's 
inveterate  enemies,  and  was  never  allowed  to  be  anfwered 
by  him  or  his  friends ;  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  a  judg- 
ment. The  greater  part  ef  thefe  grievances,  imputed  to 
Richard,  feems  to  be  the  exertion  of  arbitrary  preroga- 
tives ;  fuch  as  the  difpenfmg  power3,  levying  purvey- 
ance b,  employing  the  marfhal's  court c,  extorting  loans1', 
granting  protections  fromlaw-fuits  e;  prerogatives,  which, 
though  often  complained  of,  had  often  been  exercifed  by 
his  predecefTors,  and  (till  continued  to  be  fo  by  his  fuc- 
cefibrs.  But  whether  his  irregular  acts  of  this  kind  were 
more  frequent,  and  injudicious,  and  violent  than  ufual, 
or  were  only  laid  hold  of  and  exaggerated,  by  the 
factions,  to  which  the  weaknefs  of  his  reign  had  given 
birth,  we  are  not  able  at  this  diftance  to  determine  with 
certainty.     There  is  however  one  circumftancc,  in  whicfy 


a  Art.  13.  17,  if.  b  Art.  %z.  «  Art.  Zj. 

&  Art.  14.  P  Art,  1-6, 
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his  conduct  is  vifibly  different  from  that  of  his  grand-  CHAP. 
father  :  He  is  not  accufed  of  having  impofed  one  arhitrary>_  *  » 
tax,  without  confent  of  parliament,  during  his  whole  1399- 
reign  f  :  Scarcely  a  year  pafied  during  the  reign  of  Ed- 
ward, which  was  free  from  complaints  with  regard  to  this 
dangerous  exertion  of  authority.  But,  perhaps,  the  af- 
cendant,  which  Edward  had  acquired  over  the  people,  to- 
gether with  his  great  prudence,  enabled  him  to  make  a 
ufe  very  advantageous  to  his  fubjecls  of  this  and  other 
arbitrary  prerogatives,  and  rendered  them  a  fmaller  grie- 
vance in  his  hands,  than  a  lefs  abfolute  authority  in  thofe 
of  his  grand  Ton.  This  is  a  point,  which  it  would  be  rafh 
for  us  to  decide  pofitively  on  either  fide;  but  it  is  certain, 
that  a  charge,  drawn  up  by  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and 
aflented  to  by  a  parliament,  fituated  in  thofe  circum- 
ftances,  forms  no  mariner  of  prefumption  with  regard  to 
the  unufual  irregularity  or  violence  of  the  king's  conduct 
in  this  particular  s. 

When  the  charge  againfl  Richard  was  prefented  to  the 
parliament,  though  it  was  liable,  almofl  in  every  article, 
to  objections,  it  was  not  canvafTed,  nor  examined,  nor 
difputed  in  either  houfe,  and  feemed  to  be  received  with 
univerfal  approbation.  One  man  alone,  the  bifhop  of 
Carlifle,  had  the  courage,  amidft  this  general  difloyalty 
and  violence,  to  appear  in  defence  of  his  unhappy  matter, 
and  to  plead  his  caufe  againfl  all  the  power  of  the  prevail- 
ing party.  Though  fome  topics,  employed  by  that  vir- 
tuous prelate,  may  feern  to  favour  too  much  the  doctrine 

f  We  learn  from  Cotton,  p.  362,  that  the  king,  by  his  chancellor,  told 
the  commons,  rkat  tkey  were  junderly  bour.d  to  him,  and  namely  in  forbearing 
fa  charge  tjsem  with  difmes  ardff:ee?is,  the  which  he  meant  no  more  to  charge 
them  in  bis  oivn  pe>fon  Thefe  words  no  more  alude  to  the  practice  of  his 
predeceflbrs :  He  bad  not  himfeif  impofea  any  arbitrary  taxes  :  Even  the  par- 
liament, in  the  articles  of  his  dep  fuion,  though  they  complain  of  heavy 
t-xes,  affirm  not,  that  they  vvrre  impofed  illegally  or  by  arbitrary  frill, 

S  See  note  [F]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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C  H  A  P.  of  paffive  obedience,  and  to  make  too  large  a  facrifice  of 
t  '    ithp  rights  of  mankind;  he  was  naturally  pufhed  into  that 

J399-     extreme  by  his  abhorrence  of  the  prefent  licentious  fac- 
tions ;  and  fuch  intrepidity,  as  well  as  difintereflednefs  of 
behaviour,  proves,  that,  whatever  his  fpeculative  principles 
were,  his  heart  was  elevated  far  above  the  meannefs  and 
abjecT:  fubmiffion  of  a  fiave.     He  reprefented  to  the  parli- 
ament, that  all   the  abufes  of  government,  which  could 
juftly  be  imputed  to  Richard,  inftead  of  amounting  to  ty- 
ranny, were  merely  the  refult  of  error,  youth,  or  mifguided 
counfel,  and  admitted  of  a  remedy,  more  eafy  and  falutary, 
than  a  total  fubvernon  of  the  confiitution.     That  even 
had  they  been   much  more  violent  and   dangerous   than 
they  really  were,  they  had  chiefly  proceeded  from  former 
examples  of  refinance,  which,  making  the  prince  fenfible 
of  his  precarious  fituation,  had  obliged  him  to  eftablifh 
his  throne  by  irregular  and  arbitrary  expedients.     That 
a  rebellious  diipofition  in  fubjects  was  the  principal  caufe 
of  tyranny  in  kings :  Laws  could  never  fecure  the  fubjedr, 
which  did  not  give  fecurity  to  the  fovereign :  And  if  the 
th  ht       maxim  of  inviolable  loyalty,  which  formed  the   bafis  of 
the  EnMifh  government,  were  once   rejected,  the  privi- 
leges   belonging  to  thefeveral  orders  of  the  ftate,  inftead 
of  beino-   fortified  by  that  licentioufnefs,  would  thereby 
lofe  the   fureft  foundation  of  their   force   and   liability . 
That    the    parliamentary   depofition  of  Edward  II.   far 
from  making  a    precedent,    which  could  controul   this 
maxim,  was  only  an  example  of  fuccefsful  violence  ;  and 
it  was   fufficiently  to  be  lamented,  that  crimes  were  fo 
often  committed  in  the  world,  without  eftablifhing  prin- 
ciples which   might  juftify  and   authorize   them.     That 
even  that  precedent,  falfe  and  dangerous  as  it  was,  could 
never  warrant  the   prefent  excefTes,  which  were  fo  much 
o-reater,  and  which   would  entail   diftraetion  and  mifery 
on  the  nation,  to  the  lateft  poflerity.     That  the  fuc- 

ceflion^ 
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reftion,  at  leaft,  of  the  crown,  was  then  preferved  invio-  C  H  ^A  p» 

Jate  :  The  lineal  heir  was  placed  on  the  throne  :   And  the  , '  j, 

people  had   an   opportunity,  by  their  legal  obedience  to,     1399, 
him,  of  making  atonement  for  the  violence,  which  they 
had  committed  againft  his  predecefTor.     That  a  defend- 
ant of  Lionel,  duke  of  Clarence,  the  elder  brother  of  the 
Lite  duke  of  Lancafter,  had   been  declared  in  parliament 
fuccefTor  to  the  crown  :  He  had  left  pofterity  :  And  their 
title,  however  it  might  be  overpowered  by  prefent  force 
and  faction,  could  never  be  obliterated  from  the  minds  of 
the  people.     That   if  the  turbulent  difpofition   alone  of 
the  nation  had  overturned  the  well-eftablifhed  throne  of 
fo  good  a  prince  as  Richard  ;  what  bloody  commotions 
mufr.  enfue,  when  the  fame  caufe  was  united  to  the  mo- 
tive of   reftoring  the   legal   and   undoubted   heir  to   his 
authority  ?    That  the  new   government,  intended   to  be 
effablifhed,  would    fiand   on    no    principle;  and    would 
fcarcefv  retain  any  pretence,  by  which  it  could  challenge 
the  obedience  of  men  of  fenfe  and  virtue.     That  the 
claim  of  lineal  defcent  was  fo  grofs  as  fcarcely  to  deceive 
the  moll:  ignorant  of  the  populace  :  Conqueft  could  ne- 
ver be  pleaded  by  a  rebel  againft  his  fovereign :    The  ^  A 
confent  of  the  people  had  no  authority  in  a  monarchy  not 
derived  from  confent,  but  eftablimed  by  hereditary  right; 
and  however  the  nation  might  be  juftified,  in  depofing 
the  mifguided  Richard,  it  could  never  have  any  reafon  for 
fetting   afide   his  lawful    heir  and    fuccefTor,    who  was 
plainly  innocent.     And  that  the  duke  of  Lancafter  would 
give  them  but  a  bad  fpecimen  of  the  legal  moderation, 
which  might  be  expected  from  his  future  government,  if 
he  added,  to  the  crime  of  his  paft  rebellion,  the  guilt  of 
excluding  the  family,  which,  both  by  right  of  blood, 
and  by  declaration  of  parliament,  would,  in  cafe  of  Ri- 
chard's demife,  or  voluntary  refignation,    have  been  re- 
ceived as  the  undoubted  heirs  of  the  monarchy  he 

fc  Sir  John  Heywarde,  p,  ior« 

All 
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CHAP.  All  the  circumftances  of  this  event,  compared  to  thofe 
i  v  iwhirh  attended  the  late  revolution  in  1688,  mow  the 
2399*  difference  between  a  great  and  civilized  nation,  delibe- 
rately vindicating  its  eftablifhed  privileges,  and  a  turbu- 
lent and  barbarous  ariftocracy,  plunging  headlong  from 
the  extremes  of  one  faction  into  thofe  of  another.  This 
noble  freedom  of  the  bifhop  of  Carlifle,  inftead  of  being 
applauded,  was  not  (o  much  as  tolerated  :  He  was  imme- 
diately arrefted,  by  order  of  the  duke  of  Lancafter,  and 
fent  a  prifoner  to  the  abbey  of  St.  Albans.  No  farther 
debate  was  attempted  :  Thirty- three  long  articles  of 
charge  were,  in  one  meeting,  voted  againft  Richard  \ 
and  voted  unanimously  by  the  fame  peers  and  prelates, 
who,  a  little  before,  had,  voluntarily  and  unanimously, 
authorized  thofe  very  acts  of  violence,  of  which  they 
now  complained.  That  prince  was  depofed  by  the  fuf- 
frages  of  both  houfes  j  and  the  throne  being  now  vacant, 
the  duke  of  Lancafter  ftepped  forth,  and  having  crofTed 
himfelf  on  the  forehead,  and  on  the  breaft,  and  called 
upon  the  name  of  Chrift1,  he  pronounced  thefe  words, 
which  we  mail  give  in  the  original  language,  becaufe  of 
their  fingularity. 

In  the  name  of  Fadher,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghojl,  I  Henry  of 
Lancajler,  challenge  this  rewme  of  Tnglande,  and  the  croun, 
with  all  the  membres,  and  the  appurtenances  ;  als  I  that  am 
defcendit  by  right  line  of  the  blo.de,  coming  fro  the  gude  king 
Henry  therde,  and  throge  that  right  that  God  of  his  grace 
hath  fent  me,  with  helpe  vfkyn,  and  of  my  frendes  to  recover 
it  \  the  which  rewme  was  in  poynt  to  be  c?idone  by  defaut  of 
governance,  and  ondoying  of  the  gude  lawes  k. 

In  order  to  underftand  this  fpeech,  it  muft  be  obferved, 
that  there  was  a  filly  ftory,  received  among  fome  of  the 
loweft  vulgar,  that  Edmond,  earl  of  Lancafter,  fon  of 
Henry  III.  was  really  the  elder  brother  of  Edward  I.;  but 

1  Cotton,  p.  389,  *  Knyghton,  p.  2737. 

that, 
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that,  by  reafon  of  fome  deformity  in  his  perfon,  he  had  chap. 

been  poftponed  in  the  fucceflion,  and  his  younger  brother* » 

impofed  on  the  nation  in  his  ftead.     As  the  prefent  duke     '3S9- 
of  Lancaster  inherited  from  Edmond  by  his  mother,  this 
genealogy  made  him  the  true  heir  of  the  monarchy  ;  and 
it  is  therefore  infinuated  in  Henry's  fpeech :  But  the  ab- 
furdity  was  too  grofs  to  be  openly  avowed  either  by  him, 
or  by  the  parliament.     The  cafe  is  the  fame  with  regard 
to  his  right  of  conqueft:  He  was  a  fubjedt  who  rebel- 
led againft  his  fovereign  :  He  entered  the  kingdom  with 
a  retinue  of  no  more  than  fixty  perfons  :  He  could  not 
therefore  be  the  conqueror  of  England  ;  and  this  right  is 
accordingly  infinuated,  not  avowed.     Still  there  is  a  third 
claim,  derived  from  his  merits  in  faving  the  nation  from 
tyranny  and  oppreflion  ;  and  this  claim  is  alfo  infinuated  : 
But  as  it  feemed,  by  its  nature,  better  calculated  as  a 
reafon  for  his  being  defied  king  by  a  free  choice,  than  for 
giving  him  an  immediate  right  of  pofTeffton,  he  durft  not 
fpeak  openly  even  on  this  head  ;  and  to  obviate  any  no- 
tion of  election,  he  challenges  the  crown  as  his  due,  ei- 
ther by  acquifition  or  inheritance.     The  whole  forms 
fuch  a  piece  of  jargon  and  nonfenfc,  as  is  almoil  without 
example  :  No  objection  however  was  made  to  it  in  parlia- 
ment :    The   unanimous  voice  of  lords   and   commons 
placed  Henry  on  the  throne  :   He  became  king,  nobody 
could  tell  how  or  wherefore  :   The  title  of  the  houfe  of 
Marche,  formerly  recognized  by  parliament,  was  neither 
invalidated  nor  repealed;  but  pafTed  over  in  total  filence : 
And  as  a  concern  for  the  liberties  of  the  people  feems  to 
have  had  no  hand  in  this  revolution,  their  right  to  difpofe 
of  the  government,  as  well  as  all  their  other  privileges, 
was  left  precifely  on  the  fame  footing  as  before.     But 
Henry  having,  when    he  claimed    the    crown,  dropped 
forne  obfeure  hint  concerning  conqueft,  which,  it  was 
thought,  might  endanger  thefe  privileges,  he  foon  after 
made  a  public  declaration,  that  he  did  not  thereby  intend 
8  to 
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C  H  A  P. t0  deprive  any  o':her  of  his  franchifes  or  liberties l  :  Which 
x         '     j^^  the  only  circumftance,  where  we  fhall  find  meaning 

*W9-     or  common  fenfe,  in  all  thefe  tranfactions. 
6th  Oct.  The  fubfequent  events  difcover  the  fame  headlong  vio- 

lence of  conduct,  and  the  fame  rude  notions  of  civil  go- 
vernment.     The   depofition    of   Richard    diffolved    the 
parliament :  It  wTas   neceffary   to  fummen  a  new   one  : 
And  tlenry,  in  fix   days  after,  called  together,  without 
any  new  election,  the  fame  members  ;   and  this  affembly 
he  denominated  a  new  parliament.     They  were  employed 
in  the  ufual  tafk  of  reverfing  every  deed  of  the  oppofite 
party.     All  the  acts   of  the  lafl  parliament  of  Richard* 
which  had  been  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  and  by  a  papal 
bull,  were  abrogated  :   All  the  acts,  which  had  palled  in 
the  parliament  where  Glocefler  prevailed,  which  had  alfa 
been  confirmed  by  their  oaths,  but  which  had  been  abro- 
gated by  Richard,  were  anew  eflablifhed  m  :  The  anfwers 
of  Trefilian,  and   the  other  judges,  which  a  parliament 
had  annulled,  but  which  a  new  parliament  and  new  judges 
had  approved,  here  received  a  fecond  condemnation.  The 
peers,  who  had  accufed  Glocefler,  Arundel  and  Warwic, 
and  who  had  received  higher  titles  for  that  piece  of  fervice, 
were  all  of  them  degraded  from  their  new  dignities :  Even 
the  practice  of  profecuting  appeals  in  parliament,  which 
bore  the  air  of  a  violent  confederacy  againfl  an  individual, 
rather  than  of  a  legal  indictment,  was  wholly  abolifhed  ; 
and  trials  were  reflored  to  the  courfe  of  common  law11.  The 
natural  effect  of  this  conduct  was  to  render  the  people  giddy 
with  fuch  rapid  and  perpetual  changes, and  to  make  them  lefe 
all  notions  of  right  and  wrong  in  the  meafures  of  government, 
ajd  Oct.         The  earl  of  Northumberland  made  a  motion,  in  the 
houfe  of  peers,  with  regard  to  the  unhappy  prince  whom 
they  had   depofed.     He  afked    them,  what  advice  they 

1  Knyghton,  p.  2759.     Otterborn,  p.  220.  »  Cotton,  p.  390* 

*»  Henry  iv.  cap.  14. 

would 
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Would  give  the  kino-  for  the  future  treatment  of  him  :  CHAP. 

XVI r 

fince  Henry  was  refolved  to  fpare  his  life.     They  unaiii-  <_ i 

moufly  replied,  that  he  fhould  be  imprifoned  under  a  fe-  ^SS)- 
cure  guard,  in  fome  fecret  place,  and  mould  be  deprived 
of  all  commerce  with  any  of  his  friends  or  partizans. 
It  was  eafy  to  forefee,  that  he  would  not  long  remain 
alive  in  the  hands  of  fuch  barbarous  and  fanguinary  ene- 
mies. Hiftorians  differ  with  regard  to  the  manner  in^furceref 
which  he  was  murdered.  It  was  long  the  prevailing  opi-  tIle  k>ng» 
nion,  that  Sir  Piers  Exton,  and  others  of  his  guards,  fell 
Upon  him  in  the  caftle  of  Pomfret,  where  he  was  confined, 
and  difpatched  him  with  their  halberts.  But  it  is  more 
probable,  that  he  was  frarved  to  death  in  prifon  ;  and 
after  all  fuftenance  was  denied  him,  he  prolonged  his 
unhappy  life,  it  is  faid,  for  a  fortnight,  before  he  reached 
the  end  of  his  miferies.  This  account  is  more  confident 
with  the  ftory,  that  his  body  was  expofed  in  public,  and 
that  no  marks  of  violence  were  obferved  upon  it.  He 
died  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  twenty- 
third  of  his  reign.  He  left  no  pofterity,  either  legiti- 
mate or  illegitimate. 

All  the  writers,  who  have  tranfmitted  to  us  the  His  charac- 
hifiory  of  Richard,  lived  during  the  reigns  of  the  Lan- 
caftrian  princes ;  and  candor  requires,  that  we  fhould 
not  give  entire  credit  to  the  reproaches,  which  they  have 
thrown  upon  his  memory.  But  after  making  all  proper 
allowances,  he  frill  appears  to  have  been  a  weak  prince, 
and  unfit  for  government,  lefs  for  want  of  natural  parts 
and  capacity,  than  of  folid  judgment  and  a  good  educa- 
tion. He  was  violent  in  his  temper;  profufe  in  his  ex- 
pence  ;  fond  of  idle  fhow  and  magnificence ;  devoted  to 
favourites ;  and  addicted  to  pleafure :  Paflions,  all  of 
them,  the  moft  inconfiftent  with  a  prudent  ceconomy, 
and  confequently  dangerous  in  a  limited  and  mixed  go- 
vernment.    Had  he  pofTefied  the  talents  of  gaining,  and 

Vol.  Ill,  E  ftill 
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C  h  A  P.ftJH  more  thofe  of  overawing,  his  great  barons,  he  might 

XVII.  fa>  to  5  to 

v ^ /have  efcaped  all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reigny  and  been 

xi59*  allowed  to  carry  much  farther  his  opprefTions  over  the 
people,  if  he  really  was  guilty  of  any,  without  their 
daring  to  rebel,  or  even  to  murmur  againft  him.  But 
when  the  grandees  were  tempted,  by  his  want  of  pru- 
dence and  of  vigour,  to  refift  his  authority,  and  execute 
the  moft  violent  enterprizes  upon  him,  he  was  naturally 
led  to  feek  an  opportunity  of  retaliation  ;  juftice  was 
neglected  ;  the  lives  of  the  chief  nobility  were  facrificed} 
and  all  thefe  enormities  feem  to  have  proceeded  lefs  from 
a  fettled  defign  of  eftablifhing  arbitrary  power,  than  from 
the  infolence  of  victory,  and  the  necellities  of  the  king's 
fituation.  The  manners  indeed  of  the  age  were  the  chief 
fource  of  fuch  violence  :  Laws,  which  were  feebly  exe- 
cuted in  peaceable  times,  loft  all  their  authority  during 
public  convulfions  :  Both  parties  were  alike  guilty  :  Or 
if  any  difference  may  be  remarked  between  them,  we  (hall 
find,  that  the  authority  of  the  crown,  being  more  legal, 
was  commonly  carried,  when  it  prevailed,  to  lefs  defpe- 
rate  extremities,  than  was  that  of  the  ariftocracy. 

On  comparing  the  conduct  and  events  of  this  reign, 
with  thofe  of  the  preceding,  we  fhall  find  equal  reafon 
to  admire  Edward,  and  to  blame  Richard  ;  but  the  cir- 
cumftance  of  oppofition,  furely,  will  not  lie  in  the  ftrict 
regard  paid  by  the  former  to  national  privileges,  and  the 
neglect  of  them  by  the  latter.  On  the  contrary,  the 
prince  of  fmall  abilities,  as  he  felt  his  want  of  power, 
feems  to  have  been  more  moderate  in  this  refpect  than  the 
other.  Every  parliament,  aflembled  during  the  reign  of 
Edward,  remonftrates  againft  the  exertion  of  fome  arbi- 
trary prerogative  or  other :  We  hear  not  any  complaints 
of  that  kind  during  the  reign  of  Richard,  till  the  alTem- 
bling  of  his  laft  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  by  his 
inveterate  enemies,  which  dethroned  him,  which  framed 

their 
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their  complaints  during  the  time  of  the  mod  furious  con-C  h^a  P. 

vulfions,  and  v/hofe  tefrimoriy  mull  therefore  have,  on^ — J ; 

that  account,   much  lefs  authority  with  every  equitable      '399* 
judge0.     Both  thefe   princes  experienced   the  encroach- 
ments of  the  Great  upon  their  authority.     Edward,  re- 
duced  to  neceflities,    was    obliged   to   make   an  exprefs 
bargain  with  his  parliament,  and  to  fell  fome  of  his  pre- 
rogatives for  prefent  fupply  ;   but  as  they  were  acquainted 
with  his  genius  and  capacity,  they  ventured  not  to  de- 
mand any  exorbitant  conceffions,  or  fuch  as  were  incom- 
patible with  regal  and  fovereign  power  :  The  weaknefs  of 
Richard  tempted   the  parliament  to  extort  a  commiffion, 
which,  in  a  manner,  dethroned  the  prince,  and  transfer- 
red the   fceptre  into  the   hands  of  the    nobility.       The 
events  of  thefe  encroachments  were  alfo  fuitable  to  the 
character  of  each.     Edward  had  no  fooner  gotten  the  fup- 
ply, than  he  departed  from  the  engagements,  which  had 
induced  the  parliament  to  grant  it ;  he  openly  told  his 
people,   that  he  had  but   dijfembled  with  them  when  he 
feemed  to  make  them  thefe  conceflions ;  and   he  refumed 
and  retained  all  his  prerogatives.     But  Richard,  becaufe 
he  was  detected  in   confulting  and  deliberating  with  the 
judges   on   the   lawfulnefs  of  reftoring  the   conftitution, 
found  his  barons  immediately  in  arms  againfr.  him  5  was 
deprived  of  his  liberty  ;  faw  his  favourites,  his  miniilers, 
his  tutor,  butchered  before  his  face,  or  banifhed  and  at- 
tainted ;  and  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  all  this  violence. 
There   cannot  be  a   more  remarkable  contrail   between 
the  fortunes  of  two  princes  \  It  were  happy  for  fociety, 
did  this  contrail   always  depend   on  the  juftice  or  in- 
juftice  of  the  meafures  which  men  embrace;  and  not  ra- 
ther on  the  different  degrees  of  prudence  and  vigour, 
with  which  thofe  meafures  are  fupported. 

•  Perufe,  In  this  view,  the  abridgment  of  the  records,  by   Sir  Robert 
Cotton,  during  thefe  two  reigns. 

E  2  Thshs 
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c  JJ*  p*       There  was  a  fenfible  decay  of  ecclefiaflical  authority 

v y. /during  this  period.     The  difguft,  which  the  laity  had  re- 

1399.  ceived  from  the  numerous  ufurpations  both  of  the  court  of 
ous  tranfac-Rome,  and  of  their  own  clergy,  had  very  much  weaned 
tkjs5rejg" "B the  kingdom  from  fuperflition  ;  and  ftrong  fymptoms  ap- 
peared, from  time  to  time,  of  a  general  defire  to  fhake 
off  the  bondage  of  the  Romifli  church.  In  the  commit- 
tee  of  eighteen,  to  whom  Richard's  laft  parliament  de- 
legated their  whole  power,  there  is  not  the  name  of  one 
eeclefiaftic  to  be  found  ;  a  neglect  which  is  almofl  with- 
out example,  while  the  catholic  religion  fubfifted  in  Eng- 
land p. 

The  averfion  entertained  againft  the  eftablifhed  church 
foon  found  principles  and  tenets  and  reafonings,  by  which 
it  could  juftify  and  fupport  itfelf.     John  Wickliffe,  a  fe- 
cular  prieft,  educated  at  Oxford,  began  in  the  latter  end 
of  Edward  III.  to  fpread  the  doctrine  of  reformation  by 
his  difcourfes,  fermons,  and  writings  ;  and  he  made  many 
difciples    among    men  of    all    ranks   and    flations.      He 
•   feems  to  have  been  a  man  of  parts  and  learning ;  and 
has  the  honour  of  being  the  firfr.  perfon  in  Europe,  that 
publicly  called  in  queition  thofe  principles,  which  had 
univerfally  paffed  for  certain  and   undifputed  during  fo 
many  ages.     Wickliffe  himfelf,  as  well  as  his  difciples, 
who  received  the  name  of  Wickliffites,  or  Lollards,  was 
diflinguifhed  by  a  great  aufterity  of  life  and  manners  ;  a 
circumftance  common  to  almofl  all  thofe  who  dogmatize 
in  any  new  way,  both  becaufe  men,  who  draw  to  them 
the  attention  of  the  public,  and  expofe  themfelves  to  the 
odium  of  great  multitudes,  are  obliged  to  be  very  guarded 
in  their  conduct,  and   becaufe  few,  who  have  a  ffrong 
propenfity  to  pleafure  or  bufinefs,  will  enter  upon  fo  dif- 
ficult  and  laborious  an  undertaking.     The  doctrines  of 
Wickliffe,  being  derived  from  his  fearch  into  the  fcrip- 

P  Sec  note  [GJ  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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tures  and  into  ecclefiaftical  antiquity,   were   nearly  thec  H  A  p- 
fame  with  thofe  which  were  propagated  by  the  reformers  j 

in  the  fixteenth  century:  He  only  carried  fome  of  them  2399« 
farther  than  was  done  by  the  more  fober  part  of  thefe  re- 
formers. He  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  real  prefence, 
the  fupremacy  of  the  church  of  Rome,  the  merit  of  mo- 
nadic vows  :  He  maintained,  that  the  fcriptures  were  the 
fole  rule  of  faith ;  that  the  church  was  dependant  on  the 
ftate,  and  fhould  be  reformed  by  it ;  that  the  clergy 
ought  to  pofTefs  no  eftates  ;  that  the  begging  friars  were  a 
nuifance,  and  ought  not  to  be  fupported  i ;  that  the 
numerous  ceremonies  of  the  church  were  hurtful  to  true 
piety  :  He  alTerted,  that  oaths  were  unlawful,  that  domi- 
nion was  founded  in  grace,  that  every  thing  was  fubject 
to  fate  and  deftiny,  and  that  all  men  were  pre-ordained 
either  to  eternal  falvation  or  reprobation r.  From  the 
whole  of  his  doctrines,  Wickliffe  appears  to  have  been 
ftrongly  tinctured  with  enthufiafm,  and  to  have  been 
thereby  the  better  qualified  to  oppofe  a  church,  whofe 
chief  characterise  is  fu perdition. 

The  propagation  of  thefe  principles  gave  great  alarm 
to  the  clergy ;  and  a  bull  was  iffued  by  pope  Gregory  XI. 
for  taking  Wickliffe  into  cuftody,  and  examining  into  the 
fcope  of  his  opinions  3.  Courteney,  bifhop  of  London, 
cited  him  before  his  tribunal  j  but  the  reformer  had  now 
acquired  powerful  protectors,  who  fcreened  him  from  the 
ecclefiaftical  jurifdiction.  The  duke  of  Lancafter,  who 
then  governed  the  kingdom,  encouraged  the  principles  of 
Wickliffe ;  and  he  made  no  fcruple,  as  well  as  lord 
Piercy,  the  marefchal,  to  appear  openly  in  court  with 
him,  in  order  to  give  him  countenance  upon  his  trial  : 
He  even  infifted,  that  Wickliffe  fhould  fit  in  the  bifhop's 

q  Walfingham,  p.  191.  208.  283,  284.     Spelman  Concil.  vol.  ii.  p.  630. 
Knyghtpn,  p.  26C7.  r  Harpsfield,  p.  658.  673,  674.     Waldenf. 

torn.  i.  lib.  3.  art.  1.  cap.  8.  £  Spelrn.  Cone.  vol.  ii.  p.  6zi. 

Walfingham,  p,  201,  202,  203, 

E  3  pre  fence. 
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chap,  prefence,  while  his  principles  were  examined  :  Courteney 
i  ipyrlnimcH  againft  the  infult :   The  Londoners,  thinking 

I399«  their  prelate  affronted,  attacked  the  duke  and  marefchal, 
who  efcaped  from  their  hands  with  fome  difficulty  l.  And 
the  populace,  foon  after,  broke  into  the  houfes  of  both 
thefe  noblemen,  threatened  their  perfons,  and  plundered 
their  goods.  The  bifhop  of  London  had  the  merit  of  ap- 
peafing  their  fury  and  refentment. 

The  duke  of  Lancafter,  however,  ftill  continued  his 
protection  to  Wickliffe,  during  the  minority  of  Richard  ; 
and  the  principles  of  that  reformer  had  fo  far  propagated 
themfelves,  that,  when  the  pope  fent  to  Oxford  a  new 
bull  againft  thefe  doclrines,  the  univerfity  deliberated  for 
fome  time,  whether  they  fhould  receive  the  bull ;  and  they 
never  took  any  vigorous  meafures  in  confequence  of  the 
papal  orders u.  Even  the  populace  of  London  were  at 
length  brought  to  entertain  favourable  fentiments  of  this 
reformer  :  When  he  was  cited  before  a  fynod  at  Lambeth, 
they  broke  into  the  affembly,  and  fo  overawed  the  pre- 
lates, who  found  both  the  people  and  the  court  againft 
them,  that  they  difmifled  him  without  any  farther  cen- 
fure. 

The  clergy,  we  may  well  believe,  were  more  wanting 
in  power  than  in  inclination  to  punim  this  new  herefy, 
which  ftruck  at  all  their  credit,  pofleftions,  and  authority. 
But  there  was  hitherto  no  law  in  England,  by  which  the 
fecular  arm  was  authorifed  to  fupport  orthodoxy  ;  and  the 
ecclefiaftics  endeavoured  to  fupply  the  defied!  by  an  extra- 
ordinary and  unwarantable  artifice.  In  the  year  1381, 
there  was  an  acl:  paffed,  requiring  fheriffs  to  apprehend 
the  preachers  of  herefy  and  their  abettors ;  but  this  fta- 
tute  had  been  furreptitioufly  obtained  by  the  clergy,  and 
had  the  formality  of  an  enrolment  v/ithout  the  confent  of 

t  Harp<field  in  Hift.  Wickl.  p.  683.  u  Wood's  Ant.  Oxon. 

lib.  I.  p.  191,  &c.     Walfingham,  p.  201. 

the 
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the  commons.     In  the  fubfequent  feftion,  the  lower  houfe  CHAP 

XVII. 
complained  of  the  fraud  ;   affirmed,   that  they  had  no  in-i  '   t 

tention  to  bind  themfelves  to  the  prelates  farther  than  *399« 
their  anceftors  had  done  before  them;  and  required  that 
the  pretended  ftatute  fhould  be  repealed,  which  was  done 
accordingly  w.  But  it  is  remarkable,  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  this  vigilance  of  the  commons,  the  clergy  had  fo 
much  art  and  influence,  that  the  repeal  was  fupprefTed, 
and  the  act,  which  never  had  any  legal  authority,  remains 
to  this  day  upon  the  flatute  book  x  :  Though  the  clergy 
ftill  thought  proper  to  keep  it  in  referve,  and  not  proceed 
to  the  immediate  execution  of  it. 

But  befides  this  defect  of  power  in  the  church,  which 
faved    Wicklifre,   that   reformer    himfelf,    notwithftand- 
ing  his  enthufiafm,  feems  not  to  have  been  actuated  by  the 
fpirit  of  martyrdom  ;  and  in  all  fubfequent  trials   before 
the  prelates,  he   fo  explained   away  his  doctrine  by  tor- 
tured meanings,  as   to  render  it  quite  innocent  and  in- 
offenfivey.     Moil  of  his  followers  imitated  his  cautious 
difpofition,  and  faved  themfelves  either  by  recantations  or 
explanations.     He  died  of  a  palfy  in  the  year  1385  at  his 
rectory  of  Lutterworth  in  the  county  of  Leicester ;   and 
the  clergy,  mortified   that  he  fhould  have  efcaped  their 
vengeance,  took  care,  befides  alluring  the   people  of  his 
eternal  damnation,   to  reprefent   his  laft  difremper   as  a 
vifible  judgment  of  heaven  upon  him  for  his  multiplied 
herefies  and  impieties  z. 

The  profelytes,  however,  of  WicklifFe's  opinions  ftill 
encreafed  in  England3:  Some  monkifli  writers  reprefent 
one  half  of  the  kingdom  as  infected  by  thofe  principles  : 
They  were  carried  over  to  Bohemia  by  fome  youth  of  that 
nation,  who  ftudied  at  Oxford  :    But  though    the  age 

w  Cotton's  abridgment,  p.  285.  x  5  Rich.  II.  chap.  5. 

y  Walfingham,  p.  2o5.     Knyghton,  p.  2655,  2656.  z  Wal- 

fingham,  p.  3121    Ypod,  Neuft.  p.  337.  »  Knyghton,  p.  2663. 
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CJ*  A  P.  feemed  ftrongly  difpofed  to  receive  them,  affairs  were  not 

A.  V  1  J.  ■ 

u- — v 'yet  fully  ripe  for  this  great  revolution  ;  and  the  finifhing 

J399«      blow  to  ecclefiaftical   power  was   referved  to  a  period  of 
more  eurioiity,  literature,  and  inclination  for  novelties. 

Meanwhile  the  Englifh  parliament  continued  to 
check  the  clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  by  more  fober 
and  more  legal  expedients.  They  enacled  anew  the  fia- 
tute  of  pi'oviforsy  and  affixed  higher  penalties  to  the  tranf- 
greflion  of  it,  which,  in  fome  inftances,  was  even  made 
capital5.  The  court  of  Rome  had  fallen  upon  a  new 
device,  which  encreafed  their  authority  over  the  prelates  : 
The  pope,  who  found  that  the  expedient  of  arbitrarily 
depriving  them  was  violent,  and  liable  to  oppofition,  at- 
tained the  fame  end  by  transferring  fuch  of  them,  as  were 
obnoxious,  to  poorer  fees,  and  even  to  nominal  fees,  in 
partibus  infidelium.  It  was  thus  that  the  archbifhop  of 
York,  and  the  bifhops  of  Durham  and  Chichefter,  the 
king's  minifters,  had  been  treated  after  the  prevalence  of 
Glocefter's  fadtion  :  The  bifhop  of  Carlifle  met  with  the 
fame  fate  after  the  acceffion  of  Henry  IV.  For  the  pope 
always  joined  with  the  prevailing  powers,  when  they 
did  not  thwart  his  pretenfions.  The  parliament,  in  the 
reign  of  Richard,  enacled  a  law  againft  this  abufe  :  And 
the  king  made  a  general  remonftrance  to  the  court  of 
Rome  againft  all  thofe  ufurpations,  which  he  calls  horrible 
excejjh  of  that  court c. 

It  was  ufual  for  the  church,  that  they  might  elude 
the  mortmain  act,  to  make  their  votaries  leave  lands 
in  truft  to  certain  perfons,  under  whofe  name  the  cler- 
gy enjoyed  the  benefit  of  the  bequeft :  The  parlia- 
ment alfo  flopped  the  progrefs  of  this  abufe d.  In  the 
17th  of  the  king,  the  commons  prayed,  that  remedy  might 
he  had  againft  fuch  religious  perfons  as  caufe  their  villains  to 

b   13  Rich,  II.  cap.  3.     16  Rich.  IF.  cap.  4.  c  Rymer,  vol.  yii. 

p.  671.  d  Knyfchton,  p.  27.  38.    Cotton,  p,  355, 
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marry  free  women  inherit able ,  whereby  the  ejiate  comes  to  thofe^  HAP. 
religious  lands  by  collujion  c. '   This  was  a  new  device  of  the 
clergy.  ■  *399 

The  papacy  was  at  this  time  fomewhat  weakened  by 
a  fchifm,  which  lafted  during  forty  years,  and  gave  great 
fcandal  to  the  devoted  partizans   of  the  holy  fee.     After 
the  pope  had  reiided  many  years  at  Avignon,  Gregory  XI. 
was  perfuaded  to  return  to  Rome;  and   upon   his  death, 
which  happened   in   1380,  the  Romans,  refolute  to  fix, 
for  the  future,   the   feat  of  the  papacy  in  Italy,  befieged 
the    cardinals    in    the    conclave,    and    compelled    them, 
though  they  were  moftly  Frenchmen,  to  elect.  Urban  VI. 
an  Italian,  into  that  high  dignity.     The  French  cardinals, 
as  foon  as  they  recovered  their  liberty,  fled  from  Rome, 
and  protefling  againft  the  forced  election,  chofe  Robert, 
fon  of  the  count  of  Geneva,  who  took  the  name  of  Cle- 
ment VII.  and  reiided  at  Avignon.     All  the  kingdoms  of 
Chriftendom,   according  to  their  feveral  interefls  and  in- 
clinations, were  divided  between  thefe  two  ponriffs.    The 
court  of  France  adhered  to  Clement,  and  was  followed 
by  its  allies,  the  king  of  Caftile,  and  the  king  of  Scot- 
land :  England  of  courfe  was  thrown  into  the  other  party, 
and  declared  for  Urban.     Thus  the  appellation  of  Cle- 
mentines and  JJrbanifts  diffracted  Europe  for  feveral  years; 
and  each  party  damned  the  other  as  fchifmatics,  and  as 
rebels  to  the  true  vicar  of  Chrift.     But  this  circumftance, 
though  it  weakened  the  papal  authority,  had  not  \o  great 
an  effect:  as  might  naturally  be  imagined.     Though  any 
king  could  eafily,  atfirfr,  make  his  kingdom  embrace  the 
party  of  one   pope  or  the  other,  or  even  keep   it  fome 
time  in   fufpence  between  them,  he  could  not  fo  eafily 
transfer  his  obedience  at  pleafure :  The  people  attached 
themfelves  to  their  own  party,  as  to  a  religious  opinion ; 
and   conceived  an  extreme   abhorrence  to  the   oppofite 

*  Cotton,  p.  355. 
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°  xvn ?'  party'  whoin  they  regarded  as  little  better  than  Saracens 

v ^-L->or  infidels.     Crufades  were  even  undertaken  in  this  quar- 

*399«     rel ;  and  the  zealous  bifhop  of  Norwich,  in  particular 
led   over,  in    1382,  near    60,000    bigots    into  Flanders 
againft  the  Clementines  ;  but  after  lofing  a  great  part  of 
his  followers,  he  returned   with   difcrace  into  England  f. 

O  D 

Each  pope,  fenfible,  from  this  prevailing  fpirit  among  the 
people,  that  the  kingdom,  which  once  embraced  his  caufe, 
would  always  adhere  to  him,  boldly  maintained  all  the 
pretentions  of  his  fee,  and  flood  not  much  more  in  awe 
of  the  temporal  fovereigns,  than  if  his  authority  had  not 
been  endangered  by  a  rival. 

We  meet  with  this   preamble  to  a  law  enacted  at  the 
very  beginning  of  this  reign  :   "  Whereas  divers  perfons  of 
fmall  garrifon  of  land  or  other  pofleffions  do  make  great 
retinue  of  people,   as  well  of  efquires  as  of  others,  in 
many  parts  of  the   realm,  giving  to  them  hats  and 
other  livery  of  one  fuit  by  year,  taking  again  towards 
them  the  value  of  the  fame  livery  or  percafe  the  double 
value,    by  fuch  covenant  and  aiTurance,  that  every  of 
them  fhall  maintain  other  in  all    quarrels,    be  they 
reafonable  or  unreafonable,  to  the  great  mifchief  and 
oppreilion  of  the  people,  &c.  s"     This  preamble  con- 
tains a  true  picture  of  the  ftate  of  the  kingdom.     The 
laws  had  been  fo  feebly  executed,  even  during  the  long, 
active,  and  vigilant  reign  of  Edward  III.  that  no  fubject 
could   truil:  to  their  protection.     Men  openly  aflbciated 
themfelves,  under  the  patronage  of  fome  great  baron,  for 
their   mutual    defence.     They   wore  public   badges,  by 
which  their  confederacy  was  diftinguifhed.     They  fup- 
ported  each  other  in  all  quarrels,  iniquities,  extortions, 
murders,  robberies,  and  other  crimes.     Their  chief  was 
more  their  fovereign  than  the  king  himfelf;  and  their 

f  Froifiard,  l!b.  2.  chap.  133,  134.     Walfingham,  p.  298,  299,  300,  &c. 
Knyghton,  p.  2671.  2  1  Rich.  II,  chap,  7, 
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own  band  was  more  conne&ed  with  them  than   their c  ™  7A  p- 

country.    Hence  the  perpetual  turbulence,  diforders,  fac-  v > 

tions,  and  civil  wars  of  thofe  times  :  Hence  the  fmall  re-  «3£9» 
gard  paid  to  a  character  or  the  opinion  of  the  public  : 
Hence  the  large  difcretionary  prerogatives  of  the  crown, 
and  the  danger  which  might  have  enfued  from  the  too 
great  limitation  of  them.  If  the  king  had  poflefTed  no 
arbitrary  powers,  while  all  the  nobles  afTumed  and  exer- 
cifed  them,  there  muft  have  enfued  an  absolute  anarchy 

in  the  ftate. 

One  great  mi fchief,  attending  thefe  confederacies,  was 
the  extorting  from  the  king  pardons  for  the  moft  enor- 
mous crimes.  The  parliament  often  endeavoured,  in  the 
laft  reio-n,  to  deprive  the  prince  of  this  prerogative;  but, 
in  the  prefent,  they  were  content  with  an  abridgment  of 
it.  They  enacted,  that  no  pardon  for  rapes  or  for  mur- 
der from  malice  prepenfe  mould  be  valid,  unlefs  the  crime 
were  particularly  fpecified  in  it h.  There  were  al Co  fome 
other  circumftances  required  for  pafling  any  pardon  of 
this  kind  :  An  excellent  law;  but  ill  obferved,  like  mofi 
laws  that  thwart  the  manners  of  the  people,  and  the 
prevailing  cuftoms  of  the  times. 

It  is  eafy  to  obferve,  from  thefe  voluntary  alTociations 
among  the  people,  that  the  whole  force  of  the  feudal  (y{- 
tern  was  in  a  manner  diiTolved,  and  that  the  Englim  had 
nearly  returned  in  that  particular  to  the  fame  (ituation,  in 
which  they  flood  before  the  Norman  conqueft.  It  was 
indeed  impoffible,  that  that  fyftem  could  long  fubfifi  un- 
der the  perpetual  revolutions,  to  which  landed  property  is 
every  where  fubjecT  When  the  great  feudal  baronies 
were  firft  erected,  the  lord  lived  in  opulence  in  the  midft 
of  his  vaiTals  :  He  was  in  a  fituation  to  protect  and  che- 
rifh  and  defend  them  :  The  quality  of  patron  naturally 
united  itfelf  to  that  of  fuperior  :  And  thefe  two  principles 

*  13  Rich,  II,  chap,  1, 
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C  xvfi  P*  °^  aut^onty  mutually  fupported  each  other.  But  when, 
'  by  the  various  divifions  and  mixtures  of  property,  a  man's 
*399»  fuperior  came  to  live  at  a  diftance  from  him,  and  could 
no  longer  give  him  fhelter  or  countenance ;  the  tie  gra- 
dually became  more  fictitious  than  real :  New  connexions 
from  vicinity  or  other  caufes  were  formed  :  Protection 
was  fought  by  voluntary  fervices  and  attachment: 
The  appearance  of  valour,  fpirit,  abilities  in  any  great 
man  extended  his  intereft  very  far:  And  if  the  fovereign 
were  deficient  in  thefe  qualities,  he  was  no  lefs,  if  not 
more  expofed  to  the  ufurpations  of  the  ariftocracy,  than 
even  during  the  vigour  of  the  feudal  fyftem. 

The  greateft  novelty  introduced  into  the  civil  govern- 
ment during  this  reign  was  the  creation  of  peers  by  pa- 
tent. Lord  Beauchamp  of  Holt  was  the  firft  peer,  that 
was  advanced  to  the  houfe  of  lords  in  this  manner.  The 
practice  of  levying  benevolences  is  alfo  firft  mentioned  in 
the  prefent  reign. 

This  prince  lived  in  a  more  magnificent  manner  than 
perhaps  any  of  his  predecefTors  or  fuccefibrs.  His  houfe- 
hold  confuted  of  10,000  perfons  :  He  had  300  in  his  kit- 
chen ;  and  all  the  other  offices  were  furnifhed  in  propor- 
tion £.  It  muft  be  remarked,  that  this  enormous  train 
had  tables  fupplied  them  at  the  king's  expence,  accord- 
ing to  the  mode  of  that  age.  Such  prodigality  was  pro- 
bably the  fource  of  many  exactions,  by  purveyors,  and 
was  one  chief  reafon  of  the  public  difcontents. 

i  Harding :  This  poet  fays,  that  he  fpeaks  from  the  authority  of  a  clerk 
of  the  green  cloth, 
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CHAP.     XVIIL 
HENRY       IV. 

"Title  of  the  king An  infurreftion An  infurrec- 

tion   in   Wales The  earl  of  Northumberland 

rebels Battle  of  Shrewfbury State  of  Scot- 

lan(l Parliamentary   tranfattions Death 

and  character  of  the  king, 

THE  English  had  fo  long  been  familiarized  to  thec  H  A  p 
hereditary  fucceilion   of  their  monarchs,   the  in-     xvili.  t 
fiances  of  departure  from  it  had  always  born  fuch  flrong      ,399> 
fymptoms  of  injuftice  and  violence,  and  fo  little  of  ana-™eof  the 
tional  choice  or  election,  and  the  returns  to  the  true  line 
had  ever  been   deemed  fuch  fortunate  incidents  in  their 
hiftory,  that  Kenry  was  afraid,  left,  in  refting  his  title 
on  the  confent  of  the  people,  he  fhould  build  on  a  foun- 
dation, to  which  the  people  themfelves  were  not  accuf- 
tomed,  and  whofe  folidity  they  would  with  difficulty  be 
brought  to  recognize.     The  idea  too  of  choice  feemed  al- 
ways   to  imply  that  of  conditions,  and  a  right  of  recal- 
ling the  confent  upon  any  fuppofed  violation  of  them; 
an  idea  which  was  not  naturally  agreeable  to  a  fove- 
reign,  and   might  in  England  be  dangerous  to  the  fub- 
je£ts,  who,  lying  fo  much  under  the  influence  of  turbu- 
lent nobles,  had  ever  paid  but  an  imperfect  obedience  even 
to  their  hereditary  princes.     For  thefe  reafons  Henry  was 
determined  never  to  have  rccourfe  to  this  claim;  the  only 
one,  on  which  his  authority  could  confidently  ftand  :  He 
rather  chofe  to  patch  up  his  title  in  the  beft  manner  he 
could,  from  other  pre;enfions ;  And  in  the  end,   he  left 

himfelf, 
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°  xvmi?*  h*mfelf>  *n  tne  e}res  °f  rnen  °^*  ^en^e5  no  ground  of  right, 

\ v,——/  but  his  prefent  pofleffion  j   a  very  precarious  foundation, 

,399«  which,  by  its  very  nature,  was  liable  to  be  overthrown 
by  every  faction  of  die  great,  or  prejudice  of  the  people. 
He  had  indeed  a  prefent  advantage  over  his  competitor  : 
The  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer,  who  had  been  declared 
in  parliament  heir  to  the  crown,  was  a  boy  of  feven  years 
ofagek:  His  friends  confulted  his  fafety  by  keepino- fi- 
lence  with  regard  to  his  title:  Henry  detained  him  and 
his  younger  brother  in  an  honourable  cuftody  at  Windfor 
caflie :  But  he  had  reafon  to  dread,  that,  in  proportion 
as  that  nobleman  grew  to  man's  eftate,  he  would  draw 
to  him  the  attachment  of  the  people,  and  make  them  re- 
flect on  the  fraud,  violence,  and  injuftice,  by  which  he 
had  been  excluded  from  the  throne.  Many  favourable 
topics  would  occur  in  his  behalf:  He  was  a  native  of 
England  ;  pofTefTed  an  extenfive  intereft.  from  the  great- 
nefs  and  alliances  of  his  family  ;  however  criminal  the 
depofed  monarch,  this  youth  was  entirely  innocent ;  he 
was  of  the  fame  religion,  and  educated  in  the  fame  man- 
ners with  the  people,  and  could  not  be  governed  by  any 
feparate  intereft  :  Thefe  views  would  all  concur  to  favour 
his  claim  ;  and  though  the  abilities  of  the  prefent  prince 
might  ward  off  any  dangerous  revolution,  it  was  juftly 
to  be  apprehended,  that  his  authority  could  with  difficulty" 
be  brought  to  equal  that  of  his  predecefibrs. 

Henry  in  his  very  firft  parliament  had  reafon  to  fee  the 
danger  attending  that  ftation,  which  he  had  aiTumed,  and 
the  obflacles  which  he  would  meet  with  in  governing  an 
unruly  ariftocracy,  always  divided  by  faction,  and  at  pre- 
fent inflamed  with  the  refentments,  confequent  on  fuch 
recent  convulfions.  The  peers,  on  their  aflembling,  broke 
out  into  violent  animofities  againft  each  other;  forty 
gauntlets,  the  pledges  of  furious  battle,  were  thrown  on 

k  Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p.  151, 
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lhe  floor  of  the  houfe  by  noblemen   who  gave  mutual  CHAP. 
challenges  ;  and  liar  and  traitor  refounded  from  all  quar-  '  1 

ters.       The    king    had   fo   much   authority    with     thefe      J399« 
doughty  champions,  as  to  prevent  all  the  combats,  which 
they  threatened  ;  but  he  was  not  able  to  bring  them  to 
a  proper  compofure,  or  to  an  amicable  difpofition  towards 
each  other. 

It  was  not  long  before  thefe  pafiions  broke  into  action.  *¥*** 
The  earls  of  Rutland,  Kent,  and  Huntingdon,  and  lord  reaion, 
Spencer,  who  were  now  degraded  from  the  refpeclive  titles 
of  Albemarle,  Surrey,  Exeter,  and  Glocefter,  conferred 
on  them  by  Richard,  entered  into  a  confpiracy,  together 
with  the  earl  of  Salifbury  and  lord  Lumley,  for  railing 
an  in  furred!  ion,  and  for  feizing  the  king's  perfon  at  Wind- 
for  * ;  but  the  treachery  of  Rutland  gave  him  warning  of 
the  danger.  He  fuddenly  withdrew  to  London  ;  and  the 
confpirators,  who  came  to  Windfor  with  a  body  of  500 
horfe,  found  that  they  had  miffed  this  blow,  on  which  all 
the  fuccefs  of  their  enterprize  depended.  Henry  appeared, 
next  day,  at  Kingfton  upon  Thames,  at  the  head  of 
20,000  men,  moftly  drawn  from  the  city ;  and  his  ene- 
mies, unable  to  reiift  his  power,  difperfed  themfelves,  with 
a  view  of  railing  their  followers  in  the  feveral  counties, 
which  were  the  feat  of  their  interefl.  But  the  adherents 
of  the  king  were  hot  in  the  purfuit,  and  every  where  op- 
pofed  themfelves  to  their  progrefs.  The  earls  of  Kent 
and  Salifbury  were  feized  at  Cirencefter  by  the  citizens  ; 
and  were  next  day  beheaded  without  farther  ceremony, 
according  to  the  cuftom  of  the  times  m.  The  citizens  of 
Briftol  treated  Spencer  and  Lumley  in  the  fame  manner. 
The  earl  of  Huntingdon,  Sir  Thomas  Blount,  and  Sir 
Benedict  Sely,  who  were  alfo  taken  prifoners,  iuffered 

1  Walfingham,  p.  362.     Otterbourne,  p.  214,  m  Waffingham, 

p.  363.     Ypod,  Neuft.  556. 
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C  5  A,  P*  death,  with  many  others  of  the  confpirators,  by  orders 

v— ^-.^from  Henry.     And  when  the  quarters  of  thefe  unhappy 

1400.     mQn  were  brought  to  London,  no  lefs  than  eighteen  bi- 

fhops  and  thirty-two  mitred  abbots,  joined  the  populace, 

and  met  them  with  the  moil  indecent  marks  of  joy  and 

exultation. 

But  the  fpe&acie  the  moft  (hocking  to  every  one,  who 
retained  any  fentimerit  either  of  honour  or  humanity,  ftill 
remained.  The  earl  of  Rutland  appeared,  carrying  on  a 
pole  the  head  of  lord  Spencer,  his  brother-in-law,  which 
he  prefented  in  triumph  to  Henry,  as  a  teftimony  of  his 
loyalty.  This  infamous  man,  who  was  foon  after  duke  of 
York  by  the  death  of  his  father,  and  firft.  prince  of  the 
blood,  had  been  inftrumental  in  the  murder  of  his  uncle* 
the  duke  of  Glocefter  n  j  had  then  deferted  Richard,  by 
whom  he  was  trufted ;  had  confpired  againfl  the  life  of 
Henry,  to  whom  he  had  fworn  allegiance ;  had  betrayed 
his  afTociates,  whom  he  had  feduced  into  this  enterprize  ; 
and  now  difplayed,  in  the  face  of  the  world,  thefe  badges 
of  his  multiplied  difhonour. 

I4CJt  Henry  wa9  fenfible,  that,  though  the  execution  of  thefe 
confpirators  might  feem  to  give  fecurity  to  his  throne,  the 
animofities,  which  remain  after  fuch  bloody  fcenes,  are 
always  dangerous  to  royal  authority  ;  and  he  therefore 
determined  not  to  encreafe,  by  any  hazardous  enterprize, 
thofe  numerous  enemies,  with  whom  he  was  every  where 
environed.  While  a  fubjecr,  he  was  believed  to  have 
ftrongly  imbibed  all  the  principles  of  his  father,  the  duke 
of  Lancafter,  and  to  have  adopted  the  prejudices  which 
the  Lollards  infpired  againft  the  abufes  of  the  efhibliihed 
church  :  But  finding  himfelf  pofleiled  of  the  throne  by 
fo  precarious  a  title,  he  thought  fuperftition  a  neceffary 
implement  of  public  authority  5  and  he  refolved,  by  every 

»  Dugdale,  vol.  ii.  p.  17M 
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expedient,  to  pay  court  to  the  clergy.     There  were  hi-c  N  A  p« 

^\.  V  J  1  i  • 

therto  no  penal  laws  enacted   againft  here fy  ;   an  mdul-< vr_ j 

gence  which  had  proceeded,  not  from  a  fpirit  of  toleration      J40I» 
in  the  Romifli  church,  but  from  the  ignorance  and  fim- 
plicity  of  the  people,    which   had   rendered    them   unfit 
either  for  flarting  or  receiving  any  new  or  curious  doc- 
trines, and  which  needed  not  to  be  retrained  by  rigor- 
ous  penalties.     But  when    the   learning   and   genius  of 
WicklifFe  had  once  broken,  in  fome  meafure,  the  fetters 
of  prejudice,  the  ecclefiaftics  called  aloud  for  the  punifh- 
ment  of  his  difciples ;   and  the  king,  who  was  very  little 
fcrupulous  in  his  conduct,  was  eafily  induced  to  facrifice 
his  principles  to  his  intereft,   and  to  acquire  the  favour  of 
the  church  by  that  moft  effectual  method,  the  gratifying  of 
their  vengeance  againft  opponents.     He  engaged  the  par- 
liament to  pafs  a   law  for  that  purpofe :   It  was  enacted, 
that,  when  any  heretic,  who  relapied  or  refufed  to  abjure 
his  opinions,  was  delivered   over  to  the  fecular  arm  by 
the  bifhop  or  his  commiflaries,   he  fhould  be  committed 
to  the  flames  by  the  civil  magiftrate  before  the  whole 
people0.    This  weapon  did  not  long  remain  unemployed 
in  the  hands  of  the  clergy  :  William  Sautre,  reclorof  St. 
Ofithes  in  London,  had  been  condemned  by  the  convo- 
cation of  Canterbury ;  his  fentence  was  ratified  by  the 
houfe  of  peers  ;  the  king  ifTued   his  writ  for  the  execu- 
tion p  ;  and   the  unhappy  man  atoned  for  his   erroneous 
opinions  by  the  penalty  of  fire.     This  is  the  nrft  inftance 
of  that  kind  in  England  ;  and  thus  one  horror  more  was 
added  to  thofe  difmal  fcenes,  which  at  that  time  were  al- 
ready but  too  familiar  to  the  people. 

But  the  utmoft  precaution  and  prudence  of  Henry 
could  not  fhield  him  from  thofe  numerous  inquietudes, 
which  aftailed  him  from  every  quarter.  The  connexions 
of  Richard  with  the  royal  family  of  France  made  that 

o  z  Henry  IV,  chap,  vli,  P  Rymer,  vol,  viii.p,  178, 
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C  H  A  P.  court  exert  its  activity  to  recover  his  authority,  or  re-* 

J\.  V  11 1 « 

v v 1  venge  his  death  i  ;  but  though  the  confufions  in  England 

34OI«  tempted  the  French  to  engage  in  fome  enterprize,  by 
which  they  might  diftrefs  their  ancient  enemy,  the  greater 
confufions,  which  they  experienced  at  home,  obliged 
them  quickly  to  accommodate  matters;  and  Charles,  con- 
tent with  recovering  his  daughter  from  Henry's  hands* 
laid  afide  hfs  preparations,  and  renewed  the  truce  between 
the  kingdoms  r.  The  attack  of  Guienne  was  alfo  an  in- 
viting attempt,  which  the  prefent  factions,  that  prevailed 
among  the  French,  obliged  them  to  neglect.  The  Gaf- 
cons,  affectionate  to  the  memory  of  Richard,  who  was 
born  among  them,  refufed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  a  prince 
that  had  dethroned  2nd  murdered  him  5  and  the  appear- 
ance of  a  French  army  on  their  frontiers,  would  probably 
have  tempted  them  to  change  mailers  s.  But  the  earl  of 
Worcefter,  arriving  with  fome  Englifh  troops,  gave 
countenance  to  the  partizans  of  Henry,  and  overawed 
their  opponents.  Religion  too  was  here  found  a  cement 
to  their  union  with  England.  The  Gafcons  had  been 
engaged  by  Richard's  authority  to  acknowledge  the  pope 
of  Rome  ;  and  they  were  ferffible,  that,  if  they  fubmitted 
to  France,  it  would  be  necefTary  for  them  to  pay  obedi- 
ence to  the  pope  of  Avignon,  whom  they  had  been  taught 
to  deteft  as  a  fchifmatic.  Their  principles  on  this  head 
were  too  fan:  rooted  to  admit  of  any  fudden  or  violent  al-» 
teration. 
Infurreaion  TrfE  revolution  in  England  proved  likewife  the  occa- 
in  Wale:.  fI0n  0f  an  infurrection  in  Wales.  Owen  Glendour,  or 
Glendourduy,  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
country,  had  become  obnoxious  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Richard  ;  and  Reginald,  lord  Gray  of  Ruthyn, 
who  was  clofely  connected  with  the  new  king,  and  who 

q   Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  123.  r  T^id.  Vq],  viii.  p,  142,  152.  219* 

•  Ibid,  vo1,  viii*  p.  IlOj  Uf| 
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enjoyed  a  great  fortune  in  the  marches  of  Wales,  thought  c  JJ  A  P* 

J,  j  °  «   t  1     .  XVIII. 

the  opportunity  favourable   for  oppreffing  his  neighbour,  v——^—^ 

and  taking  poffeffion  of  his  eftate  '.     Glendour,  provoked       i4<>»« 

at  the  injuftice,  and  ftill  more  at  the  indignity,  recovered 

pofleffion  by  the  fword  u  :  Henry  fent  afliftance  to  Gray  w  ; 

the  Welfh  took  part  with  Glendour  :   A  troublefome  and 

tedious  war  was  kindled,  which  Glendour  long  fuftained 

by  his  valour  and  activity,  aided  by  the  natural  ftrength. 

of  the  country,  and  the  untamed  fpirit  of  its  inhabitants.  ' 

As  Glendour  committed  devaluations  promifcuoufly  on 
all  the  Englifh,  he  infefted  the  eftate  of  the  earl  of  Marche ; 
and  Sir  Edmund  Mortimer,  uncle  to  that  nobleman,  led 
out  the  retainers  of  the  family,  and  gave  battle  to  the 
Welfh  chieftain  :  His  troops  were  routed,  and  he  v/as 
taken  prifoner  x  :  At  the  fame  time,  the  earl  himfelf,  who 
had  been  allowed  to  retire  to  his  caltle  of  Wigmore,  and 
who,  though  a  mere  boy,  took  the  field  with  his  follow- 
ers, fell  alfo  into  G'endour's  hands,  and  was  carried  by 
him  into  Wales  r.  As  Henry  dreaded  and  hated  all  the  fa- 
mily of  Marche,  he  allowed  the  earl  to  remain  in  capti- 
vity ;  and  though  that  young  nobleman  was  nearly  allied 
to  the  Piercies,  to  whofe  alliitance  he  himfelf  had  owed 
his  crown,  he  refufed  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland  per- 
rniflion  to  treat  of  his  ranfom  with  Glendour. 

The  uncertainty  in  which  Henry's  affairs  flood  during 
a  long  time  with  France,  as  well  as  theconfufions  incident 
to  all  great  changes  in  government,  tempted  the  Scots  to 
make  incurfions  into  England  ;  and  Henry,  defirous  of 
taking  revenge  upon  them,  but  afraid  of  rendering  his 
new  government  unpopular  by  requiring  great  fupplies 
from  his  fubjecls,  fummoned  at  Weftminfter  a  council  of 
the  peers,  without  the  commons,  and  laid  before  them 

t  Vita  Ric.  fee.  p.  I7f,  172.  u  Walfingbam,  p.  364. 

w  Vita  Ric   fee.  p.  ij%,  173.  *  Dugdale,  vol.  i.  p,.  150; 

?  Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  1 51, 
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C  yV?1tP'  t^ie  "ate  °^  ^IS  a^rs  z*  The  military  part  of  the  feudal 
conftitution  was  now  much  decayed  :  There  remained 
only  fo  much  of  that  fabric  as  affected  the  civil  rights 
and  properties  of  men  :  And  the  peers  here  undertook, 
but  voluntarily,  to  attend  the  king  in  an  expedition  againft 
Scotland,  each  of  them  at  the  head  of  a  certain  number 
of  his  retainers a.  Henry  conducted  this  army  to  Edin- 
burgh, of  which  he  eafily  made  hrmfelf  mafter  ;  and  he 
there  fummoned  Robert  III.  to  do  homage  to  him  for  his 
crown b.  But  finding  that  the  Scots  would  neither 
fubmit  nor  give  him  battle,  he  returned  in  three  weeks, 
1402.  after  making  this  ufelefs  bravadoe ;  and  he  difbanded  his 
army. 

In  the  fubfequent  feafon,  Archibald  earl  of  Douglas* 
at  the  head  of  12,-coo  men,  and  attended  by  many  of 
fhe  principal  nobility  of  Scotland,  made  an  irruption  into 
England,  and  committed  devastations  on  the  northern 
counties.  On  his  return  home,  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
Piercies,  at  Homeldon  on  the  borders  of  England,  and  a 
fierce  battle  enfued,  where  the  Scots  were  totally  routed. 
Douglas  himfelf  was  taken  prifoner ;  as  was  Mordac  earl 
of  Fife,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Albany,  and  nephew  of  the 
Scottifh  king,  with  the  earls  of  Angus,  Murray,  and 
Orkney,  and  many  others  of  the  gentry  and  nobility  r. 
When  Henry  received  intelligence  of  this  victory,  he 
fent  the  earl  of  Northumberland  orders  not  to  ranfom  his 
prifoners,  which  that  nobleman  regarded  as  his  right,  by 
the  laws  of  war,  received  in  that  age.  The  king  in- 
tended to  detain  them,  that  he  might  be  able  by  their 
means  to  make  an  advantageous  peace  with  Scotland  ; 
but  by  this  policy  he  gave  a  frefh  difguft  to  the  family  of 
Piercy. 

2  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  125,   12,6.  a  Ibid.  p.  125. 

b  Ibid.  p.  155, 156,  Sec.  c  Walfmgham,  p,  336.     Vita  Rie.  fee, 

p.  180,    Chron,  Otterbourne,  p.  237* 
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The  obligations,  which  Henry  had  owed  to  North- C^A  P. 

umberland,  were  of  a  kind   the   moil  likely  to  produce  * v / 

ingratitude  on  the  one  fide,  and  difcontent  on  the  °^er*Thl4^{oi 
The  fovereign  naturally  became  jealous  of  that  power,  Northum- 

...  iirL-n  berland  rc- 

which  had  advanced  him  to  the  throne;  and  the  iuDject beJs# 
was  not  eafily  fatisfied  in  the  returns  which  he  thought 
fo  oreat  a  favour  had  merited.  Though  Henry,  on  his 
acceflion,  had  befrowed  the  office  of  conitable  on  North- 
umberland for  lifed,  and  conferred  other  gifts  on  that 
family,  thefe  favours  were  regarded  as  their  due  ;  the  re- 
fufal  of  any  other  requefl:  was  deemed  an  injury.  The 
impatient  fpirit  of  Harry  Piercy,  and  the  factious  difpofi- 
tion  of  the  earl  of  Worcefter,  younger  brother  of  North- 
umberland, inflamed  the  difcontents  of  that  nobleman  ; 
and  the  precarious  title  of  Henry  tempted  him  to  feek  re- 
venue, by  overturning  that  throne,  which  he  had  at  firft 
eirablifhed.  He  entered  into  a  correfpondence  with  Glen- 
dour  :  He  gave  liberty  to  the  earl  of  Douglas,  and  made 
an  alliance  with  that  martial  chief:  He  rouzed  up  all 
his  partizans  to  arms  ;  and  fuch  unlimited  authority  at 
that  time  belonged  to  the  p;reat  families,  that  the  fame 
men,  whom,  a  few  years  before,  he  had  conducted  again{t 
Richard,  now  followed  his  ftandard  in  oppofition  to  - 
Henry.  When  war  was  ready  to  break  out,  Northum- 
berland was  feized  with  a  fudden  illnefs  at  Berwic ;  and 
young  Piercy,  taking  the  command  of  the  troops,  march- 
ed towards  Shrewfbury,  in  order  to  join  his  forces  with 
thofe  of  Glendour.  The  king  had  happily  a  fmall  army 
on  foot,  with  which  he  had  intended  to  acl:  againft  the 
Scots  ;  and  knowing  the  importance  of  celerity  in  all 
civil  wars,  he  inftantly  hurried  down,  that  he  might  give 
battle  to  the  rebels.  He  approached  Piercy  near  Shrewf- 
bury, before  that  nobleman  was   joined  by  Glendour  ; 

i  Rymer,  vol.  viii,  p=  8<j« 
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C  H  A  P*and  the  policy  of  one  leader,  and  impatience  of  the  others 
i       ^       ,  marl°  them  haiten  to  a  general  engagement. 

1403.  The  evening  before  the  battle,  Piercy  fent  a  manifefto. 

to  Henry,  in  which  he  renounced  his  allegiance,  fet  that 
prince  at   defiance,  and   in  the   name  of  his  father  and 
yncle,  as  well  as  his  own,  enumerated  all  the  grievances, 
of  which,  he  pretended,  the  nation  had  reafon  to  complain. 
He  upbraided  him  with  the  perjury,  of  which  he  had  been 
guilty,  when,  on  landing  at   Ravenfpur,  he  had  fwoni 
upon   the   gofpels,   before  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
that  he  had  no  other  intention  than  to  recover  the  dutchy 
of  Lancaiier,   and   that  he  would  ever  remain   a  faith- 
ful fubject  to  king  Richard.     He  aggravated  his  guilt 
in  firll  dethroning,   then  murdering  that  prince,   and  in 
ufurping  on  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer,  to  whom, 
both  by  lineal  fucceflion,  and   by  declarations  of  parlia- 
ment, the  throne,  when  vacant  by  Richard's  demife,  did 
of  right  belong..    He  complained  of  his  cruel  policy,   in 
allowing  the  young  earl   of  Marche,  whom  he  ought  to 
regard  as  his  fovereign,  to  remain  a  captive  in  the  hands 
of  his  enemies,  and  in  even  refufing  to  all  his  friends  per- 
miilion  to  treat  of  his  ranfom.     He  charged  him  a>ain 
with  perjury  in  loading  the  nation  with  heavy  taxes,  after 
having   fworn,  that,  without   the   uti^ofr  necerftty,    he 
would  never  leyy  any  impofitions  upon  them.     And  he 
reproached  him  wicl)  the  arts  employed  in  procuring  fa- 
vourable elections  into  parliament  j  arts,  which  he  him- 
felf  had  before  imputed  as  a  crime  to  Richard,  and  which 
he  had  made  one  chief  reafon  of  that  prince's  arraignment 
and  depofition  e.     This  manifefto  was  well  calculated  to 
inflame  the  quarrel  between  the  parties  :    The  bravery  of 
the  two  leaders  promifed  an  obftinate  engagement :  And 
the  equality  of    the   armies,    being  each  about   12,000 
irien,  a   number  which  was  not  unmanageable  by  the 


c  Hail,  fol.  21,  42,  &C. 
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commanders,  ?ave  reafon  to  expecl:  a  ^reat  efTufion  of  c  H  A  p. 

XVIII 
blood  on  both  fides,    and  a  very  doubtful    iflue  to  the, » 

combat.  i4°3- 

We  (hall  fcarceiy  find  any  battle  in  thofe  a^es,  where  21ft  J»iy< 
the  fhock  was  more  terrible  and  more  conftant.     Henry  §£rewfbury. 
expofed  his  perfon  in  the  trucked  of  the  fight :  His  gallant 
fon,   whofe   military  atchievements  were    afterwards    fo 
renowned,    and   who    here    performed    his    noviciate    in 
arms,    fignalized    himfeif  on    his  father's  footfteps,  and 
even  a  wound,  which  he  received   in   the   face   with  an 
arrow,  could  not  oblige  him  to  quit  the  field  f.     Piercy 
fupported  that  fame,  which   he  had  acquired  in  many  a 
bloody  combat.     And  Douglas,  his  ancient  enemy  and 
now  his  friend,  ftill  appeared  his  rival,  amidh:  the  horror 
and  confufion  of  the  day.     This   nobleman   performed 
feats  of  valour,  which  are  almoft  incredible  :  He  feemed 
determined  that  the  king  of  England  fhould  that  day  fall 
by  his  arm  :  He  fought  him  all  over  the  field  of  battle:  And 
as  Henry,  either  to  elude  the  attacks  of  the  enemy  upon 
his  perfon,  or  to  encourage  his  own  men  by  the  belief  of 
his  prefence  every  where,  had  accoutered  feveral  captains 
in  the  royal  garb,  the  fword  of  Douglas  rendered  this  ho- 
nour fatal  to  many  s.     But  while  the  armies  were  con- 
tending in  this  furious  manner,  the  death  of  Piercy,   by 
an  unknown  hand,  decided  the  victory,  and  the  royalifts 
prevailed.     There  are  faid  to  have  fallen  that  day  on  both 
fides  near  two  thoufand  three  hundred  gentlemen  ;  but 
the  perfons  of  greateft  diftinclion  were  on  the  king's  j  the 
earl  of  Stafford,  Sir  Hugh  Shirley,  Sir  Nicholas  Gaufel, 
Sir  Hugh  Mortimer,  Sir  John  Maffey,  Sir  John  Calverly. 
About  fix  thoufand  private  men  perifned,  of  whom  two 
thirds  were  of  Piercy's  army  b.     The  earls  of  Worcefter 
and  Douglas  were  taken  prifoners :  The  former  was  be- 

f  T.  Livii,  p.  3.  g  Walfmgham,  p.  36^,  367,     Hall,  fo!.  2*, 

\f  Chron.  Oueib&urne,  p.  224.     Ypod.  Neuft,  p.  560, 
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C  H  A  P-headqd  at  Shrewfbury  ;    the  latter  was  treated  with  the 

s  jpfiiT^ir-tHnp  to  his  rank  and  merit. 

,4°3-  The  earl  of  Northumberland,  having  recovered  front 

his  ficknefs,  had  levyed  a  frefh  army,  and  was  on  his 
march  to  join  his  fon  ;  but  being  oppofed  by  the  earl  of 
Weftmoreland,  and  hearing  of  the  defeat  at  Shrewfbury, 
he  difmifted  his  forces,  and  came  with  a  fmall  retinue  to 
the  king  at  York  *.  He  pretended,  that  his  fole  inten- 
tion in  arming  was  to  mediate  between  the  parties  :  Hen- 
ry thought  proper  to  accept  of  the  apology,  and  even 
granted  him  a  pardon  for  his  offence  :  All  the  other  rebels 
were  treated  with  equal  lenity ;  and  except  the  earl  of 
Worcefter  and  Sir  Richard  Vernon,  who  were  regarded 
as  the  chief  authors  of  the  infurrection,  no  perfon,  en- 
gaged in  this  dangerous  enterprize,  feems  to  have  pe~ 
riflied  by  the  hands  of  the  executioner  k. 

14C5.  But  Northumberland,  though  he  had  been  pardoned^ 

knew,  that  he  never  mould  be  trufted,  and  that  he  was 
too  powerful  to  be  cordially  forgiven  by  a  prince,  whofc 
fltuation  gave  him  fuch  reafonable  grounds  of  jealoufy. 
It  was  the  effect  either  of  Henry's  vigilance  or  good  for- 
tune, or  of  the  narrow  genius  of  his  enemies,  that  no 
proper  concert  was  ever  formed  among  them  :  They  rofe 
in  rebellion  one  after  another ;  and  thereby  afforded  him 
an  opportunity  of  fupprefung  fingly  thofe  infurrections, 
which,  had  they  been  united,  might  have  proved  fatal  to 
his  authority.  The  earl  of  Nottingham,  fon  of  the  duke 
of  Norfolk,  and  the  archbifhop  of  York,  brother  to  the 
earl  of  Wikfhire,  whom  Henry,  then  duke  of  Lancafter, 
had  beheaded  at  Biiftol,  though  they  had  remained  quiet 
while  Piercy  was  in  the  field,  ftill  harboured  in  their 
bread  a  violent  hatred  againft  the  enemy  of  their  fami- 
lies j  and  they  determined,  in  conjunction  with  the  earl 

i  Chron.  Otterbourne,  p.  235,  k  Rymer,  vol.  viii.  p.  353. 
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of  Northumberland,  to  feek  revenge  againfl  him.     TheyCj*  A  P. 

betook  themfelves  to  arms  before  that  powerful  nobleman . *  < 

was  prepared  to  join  them  ;  and  publifhing  a  manifefto,  J4°!*» 
in  which  they  reproached  Henry  with  his  ufurpation  of 
the  crown  and  the  murder  of  the  late  king,  they  required, 
that  the  right  line  fhould  be  reftored,  and  all  public  grie- 
vances be  redreffed.  The  earl  of  Weftmoreland,  whofe 
power  lay  in  the  neighbourhood,  approached  them  with 
an  inferior  force  at  Shipton  near  York  ;  and  being  afraid 
to  hazard  an  action,  he  attempted  to  fubdue  them  by  a 
ftratagem,  which  nothing  but  the  greateft  folly  and  fim- 
pljcity  on  their  part  could  have  rendered  fuccefsful.  Ke 
defired  a  conference  with  the  archbifhop  and  earl  between 
the  armies':  He  heard  their  grievances  with  great  pati- 
ence :  He  begged  them  to  propofe  the  remedies  :  He  ap- 
proved of  every  expedient  which  they  fuggefted  :  He  grant- 
ed them  all  their  demands  :  He  alfo  engaged  that  Henry 
{hould  give  them  entire  fatisfaction  :  And  when  he  faw 
them  pleafed  with  the  facility  of  his  conceflions,  he  ob- 
ferved  to  them,  that,  fince  amity  was  now  in  effect  re- 
ftored between  them,  it  were  better  on  both  fides  to  difmifs 
their  forces,  which  ctherwife  would  prove  an  unfupport- 
able  burthen  to  the  country.  The  archbifhop  and  the 
earl  of  Nottingham  immediately  gave  directions  to  that 
purpofe:  Their  troops  difbanded  upon  the  field:  But 
Weflmoreland,  who  had  fecretly  ifTued  contrary  orders  to 
his  army,  feized  the  two  rebels  without  refiftance,  and 
carried  them  to  the  king,  who  was  advancing  with  hafty 
marches  to  fupprefs  the  infurreclion  ],  The  trial  and 
punifhment  of  an  archbifhop  might  have  proved  a  trou- 
blefome  and  dangerous  undertaking,  had  Henry  proceeded 
regularly,  and  allowed  time  for  an  oppofition  to  form 
itfelf  againft  that  unufual  meafure :  The  celerity  of  the 
execution  alone  could  here  render  it  fafe  and   prudent. 


l  Walfingham,  p.  373.     Otterbourne,  p.  255, 
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CHAP.  Finding-  that  Sir  William  Gafcoigne,  the  chief  iuftice, 

XVIII.  * 

«■         .  *  i  made  Tome  fcruple  of  acting  on  this  occafion,  he  appoints 

1405*  ed  Sir  William  Fulthorpe  for  judge;  who,  without  any 
indictment,  trial,  or  defence,  pronounced  fentence  of 
death  upon  the  prelate,  which  was  prefently  executed. 
This  was  the  firff.  inftance  in  England  of  a  capital  punifn-* 
ment  inflicted  on  a  biftiop  ;  whence  the  clergy  of  that 
rank  might  learn,  that  their  crimes,  more  than  thofe  of 
laics,  v/ere  not  to  pafs  with  impunity.  The  earl  of  Not- 
tingham was  condemned  and  executed  in  the  fame  fum- 
mary  manner  :  But  though  many  other  perfons  of  condi- 
tion, fuch  as  lord  Falconberg,  Sir  Ralph  Haftings,  Sir 
John  Colville,  were  engaged  in  this  rebellion,  no  others 
ieem  to  have  fallen  victims  to  Henry's  feverity* 

The  earl  of  Northumberland,  on  receiving  this  intel- 
ligence, fled  into  Scotland,  together  with  lord  Bardolf ]  •> 
and  the  king,  without  oppofiuon,  reduced  all  the  cadles 
and  fortreiles  belonging  to  thefe  noblemen.  He  thence 
turned  his  arms  againft  Glendour,  over  whom  his  fon^ 
the  prince  of  Wales,  had  obtained  fome  advantages  :  But 
that  enemy,  more  troublefome  than  dangerous,  ftill  found 
means  of  defending  himfelf  in  his  faftneiTes,  and  of  elud- 

i»on.  *nS>  though  not  refitting,  all  the  force  of  England.  In 
a  fubfequent  feafon,  the  earl  of  Northumberland  and  lord 
Bardolf,  impatient  of  their  exile,  entered  the  North,  in 
hopes  of  raifing  the  people  to  arms  ;  but  found  the  coun- 
try in  fuch  a  pofture  as  rendered  all  their  attempts  unfuc- 
cefsful.  Sir  Thomas  Rokefby,  {herif?  of  Yorkmire, 
levied  fome  forces,  attacked  the  invaders  at  Bramham, 
and  gained  a  victory,  in  which  both  Northumberland  and 
Bardolf  were  flain  m.  This  profperous  event,  joined  to 
the  death  of  Glendour,  which  happened  foon  after,  freed 
Henry  from  all  his  domeftic  enemies  ;  and  this  prince, 
who  had  mounted  the  throne  by  fuch  unjuftifiable  means, 

*  VMfingham,  p.  374*  m  Ibid,  p.  377.     Chron,  Otterb.  p.  161. 
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and  held  it  by  fuch  an  exceptionable  title,  had  yet,  by  his  C  HAP. 
valour,  prudence,  and  addrefs,  accuftomed  the  people  to  « 

the  yoke,  and  had  obtained   a  greater  afcendant  over  his       l/*°> 
haughty  barons,  than  the  law  alone,  not  fupported  by 
thefe  active  qualities,  was  ever  able  to  confer. 

About  the  fame  time,  fortune  gave  Henry  an  advan- 
tage over  that  neighbour,  who,  by  his  fituation,  was 
moft  enabled  to  difturb  his  government.  Robert  III. 
king  of  Scots,  was  a  prince,  though  of  flender  capacity, 
extremely  innocent  and  inoffenfive  in  his  conduct :  But 
Scotland,  at  that  time,  was  ftill  lefs  fitted  than  England 
for  cherifhing,  or  even  enduring,  fovereigns  of  that  cha- 
racter. The  duke  of  Albany,  Robert's  brother,  a  prince 
of  more  abilities,  at  leaft  of  a  more  boifterous  and  violent 
difpofition,  had  alTumed  the  government  of  the  ftate  ;  and 
not  fatisfied  with  prefent  authority,  he  entertained  the 
criminal  purpofe  of  extirpating  his  brother's  children, 
and  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  own  family.  He 
threw  in  prifon  David,  his  eldtfr.  nephew;  who  there 
perifhed  by  hunger:  James  alone,  the  younger  brother 
of  David,  ftood  between  that  tyrant  and  the  throne ;  and 
king  Robert,  fenfible  of  his  fon's  danger,  embarked  him 
on  board  a  fhip,  with  a  view  of  fending  him  to  France, 
and  entrufting  him  to  the  protection  of  that  friendly 
power.  Unfortunately,  the  vefiel  was  taken  by  the  Eng- 
lim  ;  prince  James,  a  boy  about  nine  years  of  age,  was 
carried  to  London  ;  and  though  there  fubfifted  at  that 
time  a  truce  between  the  kingdoms,  Henry  refuftd  to  re- 
flore  the  young  prince  to  his  liberty.  Robert,  worn  out 
with  cares  and  infirmities,  was  unable  to  bear  the  (hock 
of  this  laft  misfortune  j  and  he  foon  after  died,  leaving 
the  government  in  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Albany0. 
Henry  was  now  m:re  fenfible  than  ever  of  the  importance 
pf  the  acquifition,  which  he  had  made ;  While  he  re- 

0  Buchanan,  lib.  10, 
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C  H  A  P.  tained  fuch  a  pledge,  he  was  fure  of  keeping  the  duke  of 

<~ v  ..1^;  Albany  in  dependance  ;  or  if  offended,  he  could  eafily, 

J4©7'  by  reftoring  the  true  heir,  take  ample  revenge  upon  the 
ufurper.  But  though  the  king,  by  detaining  James  in 
the  Englifh  court,  had  fhown  himfelf  fomewhat  deficient 
in  generofity,  he  made  ample  amends,  by  giving  that 
prince  an  excellent  education,  which  afterwards  qualified 
him,  when  he  mounted  the  throne,  to  reform,  in  fome 
meafure,  the  rude  and  barbarous  manners  of  his  native 
country. 

The  hoftile  difpofitions,  which  of  late  had  prevailed 
between  France  and  England,  were  retrained,  during  the* 
greater   part   of   this    reign,   from  appearing  in  action. 
The  jealoufies  and  civil  commotions,  with  which  both 
nations  were  difturbed,   kept  each   of  them  from  taking 
advantage  of  the  unhappy  fituation  of  its  neighbour.    But 
as  the  abilities  and  good  fortune  of  Henry  had  fooner  been 
able  to  compofe  the  Englifh  factions,  this  prince  began,- 
in  the  later  part  of  his  reign,  to  look  abroad,  and  to  fo- 
ment the  animofities  between  the  families  of  Burgundy 
and  Orleans,  by  which  the  government  of  France  was, 
during  that  period,  fo  much  diftracT:ed.     He  knew,  that 
one  great  fource  of  the  national  difcontent  againft.  his  pre- 
decefibr,  was  the  inactivity  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  hoped, 
by  giving  a  new  direction  to  the  reftlefs  and  unquiet  fpi- 
rits  of  his  people,  to  prevent  their  breaking  out  in  domef- 
1411.     tic  wars    and  diforders.      That  he  might  unite  policy 
with    force,  he  firfr.  entered   into  treaty  with  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,    and    feht   that    prince  a  fmall   body   of 
troops?  which  fupported  him  againft  his  enemies  p.     Soon 
after,    he   hearkened    to    more    advantageous    propofals 
made  him  by  the  duke  of  Orleans,  and  difpatched  a  greater 
1412.     body  to  fupport  that  party  <J.     But  the  leaders  of  the  op- 
pofite  factions  having  made  a  temporary  accommodation., 

P  Walfingham,  p.  3800  <3  Rymer,  vol,  viii.  p.  715.  73?, 
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the  interefts  of  the  Englim  were  facrificed  ;  and  this  effort  chap. 

XVIII. 

of  Henry  proved,  in  the  iflue,  entirely  vain  and  fruitlefs. ,_  _^    *  ■ 
The -declining  ftate  of  his  health  and  the  fhortnefs  of  his      14**- 
reign,  prevented  him  from  renewing  the  attempt,  which 
his  more  fortunate  fon  carried  to  fo  great  a  length  againft 
the  French  monarchy. 

Such  were  the  military  and  foreign  tranfactions  of  this  ParHamcn*- 

m,  'MiT  r  1  arv  tranfae- 

reign:  1  he  civil  and  parliamentary  are  iomewnat  moretions, 
memorable,  and  more  worthy  of  our  attention.  During 
the  two  laft  reigns,  the  elections  of  the  commons  had 
appeared  a  circumftance  of  government  not  to  be  ne- 
glected j  and  Richard  was  even  accufed  of  ufing  un- 
warrantable methods  for  procuring  to  his  partizans  a  feat 
in  that  houfe.  This  practice  formed  one  confiderable 
article  of  charge  againft  him  in  his  depofition  ;  yet  Henry 
fcrupled  not  to  tread  in  his  footfteps,  and  to  encourage 
the  fame  abufes  in  elections.  Laws  were  enacted  againft: 
fuch  undue  influence,  and  even  a  flieriff  was  punifhed 
for  an  iniquitous  return,  which  he  had  made  r  :  But  laws 
were  commonly,  at  that  time,  very  ill  executed  ;  and  the 
liberties  of  the  people,  fuch  as  they  were,  flood  on  a 
furer  bafis  than  on  laws  and  parliamentary  elections. 
Though  the  houfe  of  commons  was  little  able  to  with- 
ftand  the  violent  currents,  which  perpetually  ran  be- 
tween the  monarchy  and  the  ariftocracy,  and  though  ^hat 
houfe  might  eafily  be  brought,  at  a  particular  time,  to 
make  the  moft  unwarrantable  conceffions  to  either ;  the 
general  inftitutions  of  the  ftate  ftill  remained  invariable  ; 
the  interefts  of  the  feveral  members  continued  on  the  fame 
footing  ;  the  fword  was  in  the  hands  of  the  fubject;  and 
the  government,  though  thrown  into  temporary  diforder, 
foon  fettled  itfelf  on  its  ancient  foundations. 

During  the  greater  part  of  this  reign,  the  king  was 
obliged  to  court  popularity  ;  and  the  houfe  of  commons, 
T  Cotton,  p,  429, 
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C^vfnP'  **en^e  °f  ^eir  own  importance,  began  to  afTume  powers^ 
^       v    *  i  which  had  not  ufually  been  exercifed  by  their  predeceflbrs. 
H**»     In  the  firft  year  of  Henry,  they  procured  a  law,  that  no 
judge,  in  concurring  with  any  iniquitous  meafure,  mould 
be  excufed  by  pleading  the  orders  of  the  king,  or  even 
the  danger  of  his  own  life  from  the  menaces  of  the  fove- 
reign  s.     In   the  fecond  year,  they  infifted  on  maintain- 
ing the  practice  of  not  granting  any  "fupply  before  they 
received  an  anfwer  to  their  petitions  ;  which  was  a  tacit 
manner  of  bargaining  with  the   prince :.     In   the  fifth 
year,  they  defired  the  king  to  remove  from  his  houfehold 
four   perfons  who   had    difpleafed   them,   among   whom 
was  his  own  confeflbr  ;  and  Henry,  though  he  told  them, 
that   he    knew   of   no   offence   which    thefe    men    had 
committed,  yet,  in  order  to  gratify  them,  complied  with 
their  requeft  u.     In  the  fixth  year,  they  voted  the  king 
fupplies,   but  appointed  treafurers  of  their  own,  to  fee 
the  money  difburfed  for  the  purpofes  intended,  and  re- 
quired them  to  deliver  in  their  accounts  to  the  houfe  w. 
In  the  eighth  year,  they  propofed,  for  the  regulation  ot 
the  government  and  houfehold,  thirty  important  articles, 
which  were  all  agreed  to ;  and  they  even  obliged  all  the 
members  of  council,  all  the  judges,  and   all  the  officers 
of  the  houfehold,  to  fwear  to  the  obfervance  of  them  x. 
Tlve  abrido-er  of  the  records  remarks  the  unufual  liberties 
taken  by  the  fpeaker  and  the  houfe  during  this  period  r. 
But  the  great  authority  of  the  commons  was  but  a  tem- 
porary advantage,  anting  from  the  prefent  fituation.     In 
a  fubfequent  parliament,  when  the  fpeaker  made  his  cuf- 
tomary  application  to  the  throne  for  liberty  of  fpeech, 
the  kins;,  having-  now  overcome  all  his  domeftic  diffi- 
culties,  plainly  told  him,  that  he  would  have  no  novelties 
introduced,   and  would  enjoy  his  prerogatives.     But  on 

*  Cotton,  p.  364.  *  Ibid.  p.  406.  u  Ibid.  p.  426. 
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the  whole,  the  limitations  of  the  government  fcem  toc  H  A  p» 

5                            ,               &               r              .        xvm, 
have  been   more   fenfibly  felt,  and  more  carefully  main- v v , i 

tained  by  Henry,  than  by  any  of  his  predeceflbrs.  J*12* 

During    this   reign,    when    the   houfe  of  commons 

were,  at  any  time,  brought  to   make  unwary  conceilions 

to  the  crown,  they  alfo  (hewed  their  freedom  by  a  fpeedy 

retractation  of  them.     Henry,  though   he  entertained  a 

perpetual  and   well-grounded  jealoufy  of-  the   family   cf 

Mortimer,  allowed  not  their  name  to  be  once  mentioned 

in  parliament ;  and  as  none  of  the  rebels  had  ventured  to 

declare   the  earl  of  Marche  king,  he  never  attempted  to 

procure,  what  would  not  have  been  refufed  him,  an  ex- 

prefs  declaration  aga'mft  the  claim  of  that  nobleman  ;  be- 

caufe   he  knew    that   fuch  a  declaration,   in  the  prefent 

circumftances,  would  have  no  authority,  and  would  only 

ferve  to  revive  the  memory  of  Mortimer's  title  in  the 

minds  of  the  people.     Ke  proceeded  in  his  purpofe  after  a 

more  artful  and  covert  manner.     He  procured  a  fettlement 

Of  the  crown  on  himfelf  and  his  heirs-male z,  thereby 

tacitly  excluding  the  females,  and  transferring  the  Salic 

law  into  the  Englifh  government.     He  thought,  that, 

though  the  houfe  of  Plantagcnet  had  at  firft  derived  their 

title   from  a  female,  this  was  a  remote  event,   unknown 

to  the  generality  of  the  people  ;  and  if  he  could  once  ac- 

cuftom  them  to   the  practice  of  excluding  .women,  the 

title  of  the  earl  of  Marche  would  gradually  be  forgotten 

and  neglected  by  them.     But  he  was  very  unfortunate  in 

this  attempt.     During  the  long  contefts  with   France, 

the  injuftice  of  the  Salic  law  had  been  fo  much  exclaimed 

againft  by  the  nation,  that  a  contrary  principle  had  taken 

deep  root  in  the  minds  of  men  ;  and  it  was  now  become 

impoffible  to  eradicate  it.     The  fame  houfe  of  common?, 

therefore,  in  a  fubfequent  feffion,  apprehend ve  that  they 

had  overturned  the  foundations  of  the  linglifh  govern- 

*  Cotton,  p.  454., 
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C  h  A  P.mcnt,  and  that  they  had   opened  the  door  to  more  civil 

XVIII. 
^  '  j  wars  than  might  enfue  even  from  the  irregular  elevation 

1412.     of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  applied  with  fuch  earneftnef3 

for  a  new  fettlement  of  the  crown,  that  Henry  yielded  to 

their  requeft,  and  agreed  to  the  fucceffion  of  the  princefles 

of  his  family3.     A  certain  proof,  that  nobody  was,  in 

his  heart,  fatisfied  with  the  king's  title  to  the  crown,  or 

knew  on  what  principle  to  reft  it. 

But  though  the  commons,  during  this  reign,  (bowed 
a  laudable  zeal  for  liberty  in  their  tran factions  with  the 
crown ;  their  efforts  againft  the  church  were  ftill  more 
extraordinary,  and  feemed  to  anticipate  very  much  the  fpi- 
rit  which  became  fo  general  in  little  more  than  a  century 
afterwards.  I  know,  that  the  credit  of  thefe  pafTages 
refts  entirely  on  one  ancient  hiftorian  b  5  but  that  hifto- 
rian  was  contemporary,  was  a  clergyman,  and  it  was 
contrary  to  the  interefts  of  his  order  to  preferve  the  me- 
mory of  fuch  tranfa&ions,  much  mere  to  forge  prece- 
dents, which  poftcrity  might,  fome  time,  be  tempted  to 
imitate.  This  is  a  truth  fo  evident,  that  the  moft  likely 
wav  of  accounting  for  the  filence  of  the  records  on  this 
head,  is  by  fuppofing,  that  the  authority  of  fome  church- 
men was  fo  great  as  to  procure  a  razure,  with  regard  to 
thefe  circumftances,  which  the  indifcretion  of  one  of  that 
order  has  happily  preferved  to  us. 

In  the  fixth  of  Henry,  the  commons,  who  had  been 
required  to  grant  fupplies,  propofed  in  plain  terms  to  the 
king,  that  he  fhould  feize  all  the  temporalities  of  the 
church,  and  employ  them  as  a  perpetual  fund  to  ferve  the 
exigencies  of  the  ftate.  They  infilled,  that  the  clergy 
poflefTed  a  third  of  the  lands  of  the  kingdom  ;  that  they 
contributed  nothing  to  the  public  burdens  ;  and  that 
their  riches  tended  only  to  difqualify  them  from  performing 
,  their  minifterial  functions  with  proper  zeal  and  atten- 

a  Rymer,  vol,  viii.  p.  462,  b  Walfingham, 
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tiom     When  this  addrefs  was  prefented,  the  archbifhopc  ■  [  £  p* 

•  r\  ill* 

of  Canterbury,  who  then  attended  the  king,  objected, 
that  the  clergy,  though  they  went  not  in  perfon  to  the  X4I2< 
wars,  fent  their  vafTals  and  tenants  in  all  cafes  of  necef- 
fity ;  while  at  the  fame  time  they  themfelves,  who  (laid 
at  home,  were  employed,  night  and  day,  in  offering  up 
their  prayers  for  the  happinefs  and  profperity  of  the  {late. 
The  fpcaker  fmiled,  and  anfwered  without  referve,  that: 
he  thought  the  prayers  of  the  church  but  a  very  flendcr 
fupply.  The  archbifhop  however  prevailed  in  the  dif- 
pute  :  The  king  difcouraged  the  application  of  the  com- 
mons :  And  the  lords  rejected  the  bill  which  the  lower 
houfe  had  framed  for  Gripping  the  church  of  her  re- 
venues c. 

The  commons  were  not  difcouraged  by  this  repulfe  : 
In  the  eleventh  of  the  king  they  returned  to  the  charge 
with  more  zeal  than  before  :  They  made  a  calculation 
of  all  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  which,  by  their  ac- 
count, amounted  to  485,000  marks  a-year,  and  con* 
tained  18,400  ploughs  of  land.  They  propofed  to  divide 
this  property  among  fifteen  new  earls,  1500  knights, 
6000  efquircs,  and  a  hundred  hofpitals;  befides  20,000 
pounds  a-year,  which  the  king  might  take  for  his  own 
life  :  And  they  infilled,  that  the  clerical  functions  would 
be  better  performed  than  at  prefent,  by  15,000  parifh 
priefls,  paid  at  the  rate  of  feven  marks  a-piece  of  yearly 
ftipend  d.  This  application  was  accompanied  with  an 
addrefs  for  mitigating  the  flatutes  enacted  againl!  the 
Lollards,  which  {hows  from  what  fource  the  addrefs. 
came.  The  king  gave  the  commons  a  fevere  reply  ;  and 
farther  to  fatisfy  the  church,  and  to  prove  that  he  wr.s 
quite  in  earnell,  he  ordered  a  Lollard  to  be  burned  before 
the  difTolution  of  the  parliament e. 

c  Walfingham,  p.  371,     Ypoi.Neuft.  p.  563.  ^  Walfingham, 

p.  379.     Tit.  Livius,  e  Rymer,  voJ.  viii,  p.  627.     Ottet bourne, 

f.  267. 
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CYvmP*      ^e  ^ave  now  re^atec*  almoft  all  the  memorable  tranf- 

s v 'anions  of  this  reign,  which  was  bufy  and  active  ;  but 

*4»3«     produced  few  events,  that  deferve  to  be  tranfmitted  to 
pofterity.     The  king  was  fo  much  employed  in  defending 
his   crown,  which    he    had    obtained   by   unwarrantable 
means,  and   poflclled  by  a  bad  title,  that  he  had  little 
leifure  to  look  abroad,  or  perform    any   action,    which 
might  redound  to  the  honour  and  advantage  of  the  na- 
tion.    His  health  declined  fome  months  before  his  death  i 
He  was  fubject  to  fits,  which  bereaved  him,  for  the  time, 
of  his  fenfes  :  And  though  he  was  yet  in  the  flower  of 
xot'i March. his  age,  his  end  was  vifibly  approaching.     He  expired  at 
ta'  *     Weftminiter  in  the  forty-fixth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
thirteenth  of  his  reign.     . 
andcharac-      The  great  popularity,  which   Henry  enjoyed  before 
king  *le  attamed   the   crown,,  and  which  had  fo  much  aided 

him  in  the  acquisition  of  it,  was  entirely  loft  many  years 
before  the  end  of  his  reign  ;  and  he  governed  his  people 
more  by  terror  than  by  affection,  more  by  his  own  policy 
than  by  their  fenfe  of  duty  or  allegiance.  When  men 
came  to  reflect  in  cool  blood  on  the  crimes  which  had 
led  him  to  the  throne ;  the  rebellion  againft  his  prince  ; 
the  depofition  of  a  lawful  king,  guilty  fometimes  per- 
haps of  oppreffion,  but  more  frequently  of  indifcretion  ; 
the  exclufion  of  the  true  heir ;  the  murder  of  his  fove- 
reign  and  near  relation ;  thefe  were  fuch  enormities  as 
drew  on  him  the  hatred  of  his  fubjedts,.  fanctified  all  the 
rebellions  againft  him,  and  made  the  executions,  though, 
not  remarkably  fevere,  which  he  found  neceflary  for  the 
maintenance  of  his  authority,  appear  cruel  as  well  as  ini- 
quitous to  the  people.  Yet  without  pretending  to  apolo- 
gize for  thefe  crimes,  which  mult  ever  be  held  in  detefta- 
tion,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  he  was  infenfibly  led  into 
this  blameable  conduct  by  a  train  of  incidents,  which  few 
men  poiTefs  virtue  enough  to  withftand.     The  injuftice 
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With  which  his  predeceftbr  had  treated  him,  in  firfl  con- c  map. 
demning  him  to  banifhment,  then  defpoiling  him  of\  v  1 
his  patrimony,  made  him  naturally  think  of  revenge,  and  *#*!• 
of  recovering  his  loft  rights  3  the  headlong  zeal  of  the 
people  hurried  him  into  the  throne  ;  the  care  of  his  own 
fecurity,  as  well  as  his  ambition,  made  him  an  ufurper  ; 
and  the  fteps  have  always  been  fo  few  between  the  prifons 
of  princes  and  their  graves,  that  we  need  not  wonder,  that 
Richard's  fate  was  no  exception  to  the  general  rule.  All 
thefe  confiderations  make  Henry's  fituation,  if  he  retained 
any  fenfe  of  virtue,  much  to  be  lamented  ;  and  the  in- 
quietude, with  which  he  pofleffed  his  envied  greatnefs^ 
and  the  remorfes,  by  which,  it  is  faid,  he  was  continually 
haunted,  render  him  an  objecl  oC  our  pity,  even  when 
feated  upon  the  throne.  But  it  muft  be  owned,  that  his 
prudence  and  vigilance  and  forefight,  in  maintaining  his 
power,  were  admirable  :  His  command  of  temper  remark- 
able :  His  courage,  both  military  and  political,  without 
blemifh  :  And  he  poflefTed  many  qualities,  which  fitted 
him  for  his  high  {ration,  and  which  rendered  his  ufurpa- 
tion  of  it,  though  pernicious  in  after-times,  rather  falu- 
tary,  during  his  own  reign,  to  the  Englifh  nation. 

Henry  was  twice  married  :  By  his  firft  wife,  Mary  de 
Bohun,  daughter  and  co-heir  of  the  earl  of  Hereford,  he 
had  four  fons,  Henry,  his  fucceffor  in  the  throne,  Tho- 
mas duke  of  Clarence,  John  duke  of  Bedford,  and  Hum- 
phrey duke  of  Gloceirer  5  and  two  daughters,  Blanche 
and  Philippa,  the  former  married  to  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
the  latter  to  the  king  of  Denmark.  His  iecond  wife, 
Jane,  whom  he  married  after  he  was  king,  and  who  was 
daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre,  and  widow  of  the  duke 
of  Britanny,  brought  him  no  ifTue. 

By  an  act  of  the  fifth  of  this  reign,  it  is  made  felony 
to  cut  out  any  perfon's  tongue  or  put  out  his  eyes  j 
crimes,  which,  the  act  fays,  were  very  frequent.  This 
favagefpirit  of  revenge  denotes  a  barbarous  people  3  though 
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chap,  perhaps  it  was  encreafed  by  the  prevailing  factions  anif 

*       v      >  civil  commotions. 

H*Z*  Commerce  was  very  little  underftood  in  this  reign,  as 
in  all  the  preceding.  In  particular,  a  great  jealoufy  pre- 
vailed againft  merchant  grangers ;  and  many  reftraints  were 
by  law  impofed  upon  them  ;  namely,  that  they  fhould 
lay  out  in  Englifh  manufactures  or  commodities  all  the 
money  acquired  by  the  fale  of  their  goods  ;  that  they 
fhould  not  buy  or  fell  with  one  another,  and  that  all  their 
goods  fhould  be  difpofed  of  three  months  after  importa- 
tion f.  This  laft  claufe  was  found  fo  inconvenient,  that 
it  was  foon  after  repealed  by  parliament. 

It  appears  that  the  expence  of  this  king's  houfehold 
amounted  to  the  yearly  fum  of  19,5001.  money  of  that 
age  5. 

Guicciardin  tells  us,  that  the  Flemings  in  this  cen- 
tury learned  from  Italy  all  the  refinements  in  arts,  which 
they  taught  the  reft  of  Europe.  The  progrefs,  however,  of 
the  arts  were  ftill  very  flow  and  backward  in  England. 

t  4  Hen.  IV.  cap.  15.  and  5  Hen,  IV.  cap.  9.  g  Rymer,  torn,  via, 

p.  610. 
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CHAP.    XIX. 

HENRY      V. 

the  king's  former  diforders His  reformation 

the  Lollards Punifhment  of  lord  Cobham 

State  of  France Invafion  of  that  kingdom 

Battle  of  Azincour State  of  France New 

invafion  of  France Affaffination  of  the  duke  of 

Burgundy treaty  of  troye Marriage  of 

the  king His  death and  charatler- 

Mifcellaneous  tranfattions  during  this  reign. 

THE  many  jealouues,  to  which  Henry  IV. 's  fitua-  CHAP, 
tion  naturally  expofed    him,  had   fo  infe&ed  his  t    XIX"    t 
temper,  that  he  had  entertained  unreafonable  fufpicions      i4i3. 
with  regard  to  the  fidelity  of  his  eldeft  fon  j  and  during  J^j^^ 
the  latter  years  «f  his  life,  he  .had  excluded  that  prince  orders, 
from  all  (hare  in  public  bufinefs,  and  was  even  difpleafcd 
to  fee  him  at  the  head  of  armies,  where  his  martial  ta- 
lents, though  ufeful  to  the  fupport  of  government,  ac- 
quired him  a  renown,  which,  he  thought,  -might  prove 
dangerous   to   his  own  authority.     Tiie  active  fpirit  of 
young  Henry,  retrained  from  its  proper  exercife,  broke 
out  in  extravagancies  of  every  kind  ;  and  the  riot  of  plea- 
sure, the  frolic  of  debauchery,  the  outrage  of  wine, -fill- 
ed the  vacancies  of  a   mind,  better  adapted  to  the  pur- 
fuits  of  ambition,  and   the  cares  of  government.     This 
courfe  of  life  threw  him  among  companions,  whofe  dif- 
orders, if  accompanied  with   fpirit  and  humour,  he  in- 
dulged   and    feconded ;    and    he    was  detected  in   many 
fallies,  which,  to  feverer  eyes,  appeared  totally  unworthy 
.of  his  rank  and  ftation.     There  even  remains  a  tradition* 
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C  v»v  P'  that,  wnen  Seated  with  liquor  and  jollity,  he  fcrupled  not 

t*. — v '  to  accompany  his  riotous  afTociates  in  attacking  the  pafTen- 

i4*3«      gers  on  the  ftreets  and  highways,  and  defpoiling  them  of 
their  goods  ;  and  he  found  an  amufement  in  the  incidents, 
which   the  terror  and  regret  of  thefe  defencelefs  people 
produced  on  fuch  occafions.     This  extreme  of  diflblute- 
nefs  proved  equally  difagreeable  to  his  father,  as  that 
eager  application  to  bufmefs,  which  had  at  firft  given 
him  occafion  of  jealoufy ;  and  he  faw  in  his  fen's  beha- 
viour the  fame  neglect  of  decency,  the  fame  attachment 
to  low  company,  which  had   degraded  the  perfonal  cha- 
racter of  Richard,  and  which,   more   than  all   his  errors 
in  government,  had  tended  to  overturn  his  throne.     But 
the  nation  in   general  confidered  the  young  prince  with 
more  indulgence  ;  and  obferved  fo  many  gleams  of  gene- 
rofity,    fpirit,    and  magnanimity,    breaking   continually 
through  the  cloud,  which  a  wild  conduct  threw  over  his 
character,  that  they  never  ceafed  hoping  for  his  amend- 
ment ;  and  they  afcribed  all  the  weeds,  which  mot  up  in 
that  rich  foil,  to  the- want  of  proper  culture  and  atten- 
tion in  the  king  and  his  minifters.     There  happened  an 
incident  which  encouraged  thefe  agreeable  views,  and  gave 
much  occafion  for  favourable  reflections  to  all  men  of 
fenfe  and  candour.     A  riotous  companion  of  the  prince's 
had  been  indicted  before  Gafcoigne,  the  chief  juftice,  for 
fome  diforders ;  and  Henry  was  not  afhamed  to  appear 
at  the  bar  wich  the  criminal,  in  order  to  give  him  coun- 
tenance and  protection.     Finding,  that  his  prefencc  had 
not  over-awed  the  chief  juftice,  he  proceeded  to  infult 
that  magiftrate  on  his  tribunal ;  but  Gafcoigne,  mindful 
of  the  character  which  he  then  bore,  and  the  majefty  of 
the  fovereign  and  of  the  laws,  which  he  fuftained,  order- 
ed the  prince  to  be  carried   to  prifon  for  his  rude  beha- 
viour b,    The  fpectators  were  agreeably  difappointed,  when 

*>  Hal],fol.  33, 
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ikey  faw  the  heir  of  the  crown  fubmit  peaceably  to  this  chap. 
fentence,  make  reparation  for  his  error  by  acknowledging.  _p 

it,  and  check  his  impetuous  nature  in  the  mift  of  its  ex-      ,4I3» 
travagant  career. 

The  memory  of  this  incident,  and  of  many  others  of  His  reform- 
a  like  nature,  rendered  the  profpecl:  of  the  future  reign 
nowife  diiagreeable  to  the  nation,  and  encreafed  the  joy, 
which  the  death  of  fo  unpopular  a  prince  as  the  late  king 
naturally  occafioned.     The  firft  fteps  taken  by  the  young 
prince  confirmed  all  thofe  prepofTemons,  entertained  in 
his  favour  \     He  called  together  his  former  companions, 
acquainted  them  with  his  intended  reformation,  exhorted 
them  to  imitate  his  example,  but  ftric~t.]y  inhibited  them, 
till  they  had  given  proofs  of  their  fincerity  in  this  parti- 
cular, from  appearing  any  more  in  his  prefence  ;  and  he 
thus  difmiffed  them  with   liberal  prefents  k.     The  wife 
minifters  of  his  father,  who  had  checked  his  riots,  found 
that  they  had  unknowingly  been  paying  the  higheft  court 
to  him ;  and  were  received  with  all  the  marks  of  favour 
and  confidence.     The  chief  juftice  himfelf,  who  trembled 
to  approach  the  royal  prefence,  met  with  praifes  infread 
of  reproaches,  for  his  pall  conduct,  and  was  exhorted  to 
perfevere  in  the  fame  rigorous  and  impartial  execution  of 
the  laws.     The  furprize  of  thofe  who  expected  an  oppo- 
site behaviour,  augmented  their  fatisfaction  ,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  the  young  king  appeared  brighter  than  if  it  had 
never  been  fhaded  by  any  errors. 

But  Henry  was  anxious  not  only  to  repair  his  own 
rnifconducl-,  but  alfo  to  make  amends  for  thofe  iniquities, 
into  which  policy  or  the  neceflity  of  affairs  had  betrayed 
his  father.  He  expreffed  the  deepen:  forrow  for  the  fate 
of  the  unhappy  Richard,  did  juftice  to  the  memory  of 
that  unfortunate  prince,  even  performed  his  funeral  cbfe- 

i  Waiting,  p.  382.  k  Hall,  f0l.  33.    Holing&ed.  p,  543.    God. 

win's  Life  of  Henry  V.  p.  1. 
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C  S  A  p- quies  with  pomp  and   folemnity,  and  cherifhed  all  thofe 

t^— ^ >who   had    diftinguifhed   themfelves  by  their  loyalty  and 

3{$2  attachment  towards  him  K  Inftead  of  continuing  the 
reftraints  which  the  jealoufy  of  his  father  had  impofed  on 
the  earl  of  Marche,  he  received  that  young  nobleman 
with  fingular  courtefy  and  favour  ;  and  by  this  magnani- 
mity fo  gained  on  the  gentle  and  unambitious  nature  of 
his  competitor,  that  he  remained  ever  after  fmcerely  at- 
tached to  him,  and  gave  him  no  difturbance  in  his  future 
government.  The  familv  of  Piercy  was  reftored  to  its 
fortune  and  honours  m.  The  king  feemed  ambitious  to 
bury  all  party-diftinclions  in  oblivion  :  The  inftruments 
of  the  preceding  reign,  who  had  been  advanced  from 
their  blind  zeal  for  the  Lancaftrian  interefts,  more  than 
from  their  merits,  gave  place  every  where  to  men  of 
more  honourable  characters  :  Virtue  feemed  now  to  have 
an  open  career,  in  which  it  might  exert  itfelf:  The 
exhortations,  as  well  as  example,  of  the  prince  gave 
it  encouragement :  All  men  were  unanimous  in  their  at- 
tachment  to  Henry  ;  and  the  defects  of  his  title  were  for- 
gotten, amidfl  the  perfonal  regard,  which  was  univerfally 
paid  to  him. 
Th*  To!-  There  remained  among  the  people  only  one  party  61- 
w r   .  ftinction,  which  was  derived   from  religious  differences, 

and  which,  as  it  is  of  a  peculiar  and  commonly  a  very 
obftinate  nature,  the  popularity  of  Henry  was  not  able 
to  overcome.  The  Lollards  were  every  day  encreafingin 
the  kingdom,  and  were  become  a  formed  party,  which 
appeared  extremely  dangerous  to  the  church,  and  even 
formidable  to  the  civil  authority  n.  The  enthufiafm  by 
which  thefe  fcitaries  were  generally  actuated,  the  o-reac 
alterations  which  they  pretended  to  introduce,  the  hatred 
which  they  cxprcfTed  againft  the  eftablifhed   hierarchy, 

»  H  ft  Cropland,  corittfi.  H  'I,  f>l.  -4.  Holingfhed,  p.  544.  "Ho. 
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gave  an  alarm  to  Henry  ;  who,  either  from  a  fincere  at-  c  ha  p. 

tachment  to  the  ancient  religion,  or  from  a  dread  of  the . '  _j 

unknown  confequences,  which  attend  all  important  H13. 
changes,  was  determined  to  execute  the  laws  againft.  fuch 
bold  innovators.  The  head  of  this  kci  was  Sir  John 
Oldcaflle,  lord  Cobham,  a  nobleman,  who  had  diftin- 
guifhed  himfelf  by  his  valour  and  his  military  talents, 
and  had,  on  many  occafions,  acquired  the  efteem  both 
of  the  late  and  of  the  prefent  king  °.  His  high  character 
and  his  zeal  for  the  new  fe&  pointed  him  out  to  Arundel, 
archbimop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  proper  victim  of  eccle- 
fiaftical  feverity;  whofe  punifhment  would  ftrike  a  terror 
into  the  whole  party,  and  teach  them  that  they  muft  ex- 
pect no  mercy  under  the  prefent  adminiftration.  He  ap- 
plied to  Henry  for  a  permiflion  to  indict  lord  Cobham  p  ; 
but  the  generous  nature  of  the  prince  was  averfe  to  fuch 
fanguinary  methods  of  converfion.  He  reprefented  to  the 
primate,  that  reafon  and  conviction  were  the  beft  expe- 
dients for  fupporting  truth  -}  that  all  gentle  means  ought 
£rft  to  be  tried,  in  order  to  reclaim  men  from  error ;  and 
that  he  himfelf  would  endeavour,  by  a  converfation  with 
Cobham,  to  reconcile  him  to  the  catholic  faith.  But  he 
found  that  nobleman  obftinate  in  his  opinions,  and  de- 
termined not  to  fa'crifice  truths  of  fuch  infinite  moment 
to  his  complaifance  for  fovereigns  <J.  Henry's  principles 
of  toleration,  or  rather  his  love  of  the  practice,  could 
carry  him  no  farther ;  and  he  then  gave  full  reins  to  ee~ 
clefiaftical  feverity  againft  the  inflexible  herefiarch.  The 
primate  indicted  Cobham  ;  and  with  the  amftance  of  his 
three  fuffragans,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Winchefter, 
*md  St.  David's,  condemned  him  to  the  flames  for  his 
erroneous  opinions.  Cobham,  who  was  confined  in  the 
Tower,  made  his  efcape  before  the  day  appointed  for  his 

©  Walfingham,  p.  382.  p  Fox's  A£ls  and  Mcnuments,  p.  513. 

fl  Kytner,  vc!.  ix.  p.  61.     Walfingham,  p.  385. 
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C  HA  P.  execution.     The  bold  fpirit  of  the  man,  provoked  by 

t_ ' /  perfecution  and  Simulated  by  zeal,  was  urged  to  attempt 

*V*Z'  the  moft  criminal  enterprizes ;  and  his  unlimited  autho- 
rity over  the  new  feci  proved,  that  he  v/ell  merited  the 
attention  of  the  civil  magiftrate.  He  formed  in  his  re- 
treat very  violent  defigns  againft  his  enemies  ;  and  dif- 
patching  his  emiiTaries  to  all  quarters,  appointed  a  gene- 
ral rendezvous  of  the  party,  in  order  to  feize  the  perfon 
of  the  king  at  Eltham,  and  put  their  perfecutors  to  the 
1414,  fword  r.  Henry,  apprized  of  their  intention,  removed 
6th  Jan.  to  Weftminfter  :  Cohham  was  not  difcouraged  by  this 
difappointment ;  but  changed  the  place  of  rendezvous 
to  the  field  near  St.  Giles's  :  The  king,  having  fhut  the 
gates  of  the  city,  to  prevent  any  re-inforcement  to  the 
Lollards  from  that  quarter,  came  into  the  fields  in  the 
night-time,  feized  fuch  of  the  confpirators  as  appeared, 
and  afterwards  laid  hold  of  the  feveral  parties,  who  were 
haftening  to  the  place  appointed.  It  appeared,  that  a  few 
only  were  in  the  fecret  of  the  confpiracy  :  The  reft  im- 
plicitly followed  their  leaders  :  But  upon  the  trial  of  the 
prifoners,  the  treafonable  defigns  of  the  fe£k  were  render- 
ed certain,  both  from  evidence  and  from  the  confeflion 
of  the  criminals  themfelves  s.  Some  were  executed  ; 
the  greater  number  pardoned  l.  Cobham,  himfelf,  who 
made  his  efcape  by  flight,  was  not  brought  to  juftice,  till 
Ponifhment  ^our  years  ar*ter  >  when  he  was  hanged  as  a  traitor ;  and 
otiordCob-  his  body  was  burnt  on  the  gibbet,  in  execution  of  the 
fentence  pronounced  againft  him  as  a  heretic u.  This 
criminal  defign,  which  was  perhaps  fomewhat  aggravated 
by  the  clergy,  brought  difcredit  upon  the  party,  and 
checked  the  progrefs  of  that  fe£t,  which  had  embraced 
the  fpeculative  doctrines  of  Wickliffe,  and  at  the  fame 
time  afpired  to  a  reformation  of  ecclefiaftical  abufes. 

t  Walfingham,  p.  385.  s  Cotton,  p.  554.     Hall,  fol.  35.     Ho. 

iingflied,  p.  544.  f  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  119.  1*9.  193.  u  Wal- 

fingham,  p.  400.    Otterbourne,  p.  *8o>    Holingfhed,  p.  561, 

These 
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These  two  points  were  the  great  objects  of  the  Lot-  chap. 

XlX. 
Jards;  but  the  bulk  of  the  nation  was  not  affected  in  the  i  .» 

fame  degree  by  both  of  them.     Common  fenfe  and  ob-      ,4I4« 
vious  reflection  haddifcovered  to  the  people  the  advantages 
of  a  reformation   in  difcipline  ;   but  the  age  was  not  yet 
fo  far  advanced  as  to  be  feized  with  the  fpirit  of  contro- 
vcrfy,  or  to  enter  into  thofe  abftrufe  doctrines,  which  the 
Lollards  endeavoured  to  pjopsgate  throughout  the  king- 
dom.    The  very  notion  of  herefy  alarmed  the  generality 
of  the  people  :  Innovation  in  fundamental  principles  was 
fufpicious  :  Curiofity  was  not,  as  yet,  a  fufncient  counter- 
poize  to  authority  :    And    even  many,    who    were    the 
greateft  friends  to  the  reformation  of  abufes,  were  anxious 
to  exprefs  their  deteftation  of  the  fpeculative  tenets  of  the 
Wickliffites,  which,  they  feared,  threw  difgrace  on  fo  good 
a  caufe.     This  turn  of  thought  appears  evidently  in  the 
proceedings  of  the  parliament,  which  was  fummoned  im- 
mediately   after  the   detection  of  Cobham's  confpiracy. 
That  affembly  pafTed  fevere  laws  againft  the  new  heretics  : 
They  enacted,  that  whoever  was  convicted  of  Lollardy 
before  the  Ordinary,  befides  fuffering  capital  punifhment 
according  to  the  laws  formerly   eftablifhed,  fhould  alfo 
forfeit  his  lands   and  goods  to  the  king ;    and  that  the 
chancellor,  treafurer,  jufKces  of  the  two  benches,  fherifFs, 
juftices  of  the  peace,  and  all  the  chief  magiftrates  in  every 
city  and  borough,  fhould  take  an  oath  to  ufe  their  utmoft 
endeavours  for  the  extirpation  of  herefy  w.     Yet  this  very 
parliament,  when  the  king  demanded  fupply,  renewed  the 
offer  formerly  prefTed  upon  his  father,  and  entreated  him  to 
feize  all  the  ecclefiaftical  revenues,  and  convert  them  to 
the  ufe  of  the  crown  x.  The  clergy  were  alarmed  :  They 
could  offer  the  king  no  bribe  which  was  equivalent :  They 
pnly  agreed  to  confer  on  him  all  the  priories  alien,  which 

w  a  Hes.  V,  chap.  7,  x  Hall,  fol.  35. 
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C  H  A  P.  depended  on  capital  abbies  in  Normandy,  and  had  been 
,  bequeathed  to  thefe  abbies,  when  that  province  remained 
¥6*4*  united  to  England  :  And  Chicheley,  now  archbifhop  of 
Canterbury,  endeavoured  to  divert  the  blow,  by  giving 
occupation  to  the  king,  and  by  perfuading  him  to  under- 
take a  war  againft  France,  in  order  to  recover  his  loft 
rights  to  that  kingdom  y. 

It  was  the  dying  injunction  of  the  late  king  to  his 
fori,  not  to  allow  the  Englifh  to  remain  long  in  peace, 
which  was  apt  to  breed  inteftine  commotions  ;  but  to 
employ  them  in  foreign  expeditions,  by  which  the  prince 
anight  acquire  honour;  the  nobility,  in  fharing  his  dan- 
gers, might  attach  themfelves  to  his  perfon  ;  and  all  the 
reftlefs  fpirits  find  occupation  for  their  inquietude.  The 
natural  difpofition  of  Henry  fufficiently  inclined  him  to 
follow  this  advice,  and  the  civil  diforders  of  France, 
which  had  been  prolonged  beyond  thofe  of  England, 
opened  a  full  career  to  his  ambition. 

TsT5-  The  death  of  Charles  V.  which   followed  foon  after 

F»ace.  that  cf-Edward  III.  and  the  youth  of  his  fon,  Charles 
VI.  put  the  two  kingdoms  for  fome  time  in  a  fimilar 
fituation  ;  and  it  was  not  to  be  apprehended,  that  either 
of  them,  during  a  minority,  would  be  able  to  make  much 
advantage  of  the  weaknefs  of  the  other.  The  jealoufies 
alio  between  Charles's  three  uncles,  the  dukes  of  Anjou, 
Berri,  and  Burgundy,  had  diftracted  the  affairs  of  France 
rather  more  than  thofe  between  the  dukes  of  Lancafter, 
York,  and  Gloucefter,  Richard's  three  uncles,  difordered 
thofe  of  England  ;  and  had  carried  off  the  attention  of 
the  French  nation  from  any  vigorous  enterprize  againft 
foreign  ftates.  But  in  proportion  as  Charles  advanced  in 
years,  the  factions  were  compofed  ;  his  two  uncles,  the 
•dukes  of  Anjou  and  Burgundy,  died  \  and  the  king  him- 


y  Hall,  fol.  35,  36.. 
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felf,  aiTuming  the  reins  of  government,  difcovered  fymptoms  c  **  £  p* 

of  genius  and  fpirit,  which  revived  the  drooping  hopes  of » v — j 

his  country.  This  promifing  ftate  of  affairs  was  not  of  long  24l5« 
duration  :  The  unhappy  prince  fell  fuddenly  into  a  fit  of 
frenzy,  which  rendered  him-  incapable  of  exercifmg  his 
authority  ;  and  though  he  recovered  from  this  diforder, 
he  v/as  fo  fubjecl  to  relapfes,  that  his  judgment  was  gra- 
dually, but  fenfibly  impaired,  and  no  fteady  plan  of  go- 
vernment could  be  purfued  by  him.  The  adminiftration 
of  affairs  was  difputed  between  his  brother,  Lewis  duke 
of  Orleans,  and  his  coufin-german,  John  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  The  propinquity  to  the  crown  pleaded  in  favour 
of  the  former  :  The  latter,  who,  in  right  of  his  mother^ 
had  inherited  the  county  of  Flanders,  which  he  annexed 
to  his  father's  extenfive  dominions,  derived  a  Iuftre  from 
his  fuperior  power :  The  people  were  divided  between 
thefe  contending  princes  :  And  the  king,  now  refuming, 
now  dropping  his  authority,  kept  the  vi&ory  undecided, 
and  prevented  any  regular  fettlement  of  the  ftate,  by  the 
final  prevalence  of  either  party. 

At  length,  the  dukes  of  Orleans  and  Burgundy, 
feeming  to  be  moved  by  the  cries  of  the  nation  and  by 
the  interpofition  of  common  friends,  agree  to  bury  all 
pafr.  quarrels  in  oblivion,  and  to  enter  into  ftricl  amity  ; 
They  fwore  before  the  altar  the  fincerity  of  their  friend- 
fhip  j  the  prieft  administered  the  facrament  to  both 
of  them ;  they  gave  to  each  other  every  pledge, 
which  could  be  deemed  (acred  among  men  :  But  all  this 
folemn  preparation  was  only  a  cover  for  the  bafeft  trea- 
chery, which  was  deliberately  premeditated  by  the  duke 
of  Burgundy.  He  procured  his  rival  to  be  affafiinated  in  the 
jftreets  of  Paris:  He  endeavoured  for  fome  time  to  conceal 
the  part  which  he  took  in  the  crime  :  But  being  detecled, 
he  embraced  a  refol  :t\on  ftill  more  criminal  and  more 
dangerous  t©  fociety,  by  openly  avowing  and  juftifying 
8  it. 
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c  h  a  P.  it  *.     The  parliament  itfelf  of  Paris,  the  tribunal  of  juf- 
«■  i  tice,  heard  the  harangues  of  the  duke's  advocate  in  defence 

*4r5«  of  afTaflmation,  which  he  termed  tyrannicide  ;  and  that 
affembly,  partly  influenced  by  faction,  partly  overawed 
by  power,  pronounced  no  fentence  of  condemnation 
againfr.  this  deteftable  doctrine  a.  The  fame  queftion  was 
afterwards  agitated  before  the  council  of  Conitanee  ;  and 
it  was  with  difficulty,  that  a  feeble  decifion,  in  favour  of 
the  contrary  opinion,  was  procured  from  thefe  fathers  of 
the  church,  the  minifters  of  peace  and  of  religion.  But 
the  mifchievous  effects  of  that  tenet,  had  they  been  be- 
fore anywife  doubtful,  appeared  fufficiently  from  the 
prefent  incidents.  The  commiffion  of  this  crime,  which 
destroyed  all  trufl  and  fccurity,  rendered  the  war  impla- 
cable between  the  French  parties,  and  cut  off  every  means 
of  peace  and  accommodation.  The  princes  of  the  blood, 
combining  with  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  bro- 
thers, made  violent  war  on  the  duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and 
the  unhappy  king,  feizcd  fomctimes  by  one  party,  fome- 
times  by  the  other,  transferred  alternately  to  each  of  them 
the  appearance  of  legal  authority.  The  provinces  were 
laid  wafte  by  mutual  depredations  :  A iTaiii nations  were 
every  where  committed  from  the  animofity  of  the  feveral 
leaders ;  or  what  was  equally  terrible,  executions  were 
ordered,  without  any  legal  or  free  trial,  by  pretended  courts 
of  judicature.  The  whole  kingdom  was  diftinguifhed 
into  two  parties,  the  Burgundians,  and  the  Armagnacs  ; 
fo  the  adherents  of  the  young  duke  of  Orleans  were  called, 
from  the  count  of  Armagnac,  father-in-law  to  that  prince. 
The  city  of  Paris,  diffracted  between  them,  but  inclin- 
ing more  to  the  Burgundians,  was  a  perpetual  fcene  of 
blood  and  violence  -,  the  king  and  royal  family  were  often 
detained  captives  in  the  hands  of  the  populace  5  their 

z  La  Laboureur,  liv.  xxvll,  chap.  23,  24. 

a  Ibid.  liv.  27.  chap.  27.    Monftrelet,  chap-,  39. 
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faithful  minifters  were  butchered  or  imprifoned  before  their  C  H  a  p. 
face  ;  and  it  was  dangerous  for  any  man,  amidft  thefe  en- 
raged factions,  to  be  diftinguimed  by  a  ftric"r.  adherence     i<t'5« 
to  the  principles  of  probity  and  honour. 

During  this  fcene  of  general  violence,  there  rofe  into 
fome  confideration  a  body  of  men,  which  ufually  makes 
no  figure  in  public  tranfacHons  even  during  the  moil 
peaceful  times  ;  and  that  was  the  univerfity  of  Paris, 
whofe  opinion  was  fometimes  demanded,  and  more  fre- 
quently offered,  in  the  multiplied  difputes  between  the 
parties.  The  fchifm,  by  which  the  church  was  at  that 
time  divided,  and  which  occafioned  frequent  controver- 
sies in  the  univerfity,  had  raifed  the  profeflbrs  to  an  un- 
ufual  degree  of  importance ;  and  this  connection  between 
literature  and  fuperftition  had  beftowed  on  the  former  a 
weight,  to  which  reafon  and  knowledge  are  not,  of  them- 
felves,  any  wife  entitled  among  men.  But  there  was  ano- 
ther fociety  whofc  fentiments  were  much  more  decifive  at  i 
Paris,  the  fraternity  of  butchers,  who,  under  the  direction 
of  their  ringleaders,  had  declared  for  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, and  committed  the  moft  violent  outrages  againfr. 
the  oppofite  party.  To  counterbalance  their  power,  the 
Armagnacs  made  intereft  with  the  fraternity  of  carpenters  ; 
the  populace  ranged  themfelves  on  one  fide  or  the  other ; 
and  the  fate  of  the  capital  depended  on  the  prevalence  of 
either  party. 

The  advantage,  which  might  be  made  of  thefe  confu- 
fions,  was  eafily  perceived  in  England  ;  and  according  tc* 
the  maxims,  which  ufually  prevail  among  nations,  it  was 
determined  to  lay  hold  of  the  favourable  opportunity. 
The  late  king,  who  was  courted  by  both  the  French 
parties,  fomented  the  quarrel,  by  alternately  fending  af- 
fiftance  to  each  ;  but  the  prefent  fovereign,  impelled  by 
the  vigour  of  youth  and  the  ardour  of  ambition,  deter- 
mined to  pufh  his  advantages  to  a  greater  length,  and  to 

4  carry 
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CHAP,  carry  violent  war  into  that  diffracted   kingdom.      But 
v     v       '  while  he  was  making  preparations  for  this  end,  he  tried 
34T5»      to  effect:  his  purpofe  by  negotiation;  and  he  fent  over 
embafTadors  to  Paris,  offering  a  perpetual  peace  and  al- 
liance ;    but  demanding  Catharine,  the  French  king's 
daughter,  in  marriage,  two  millions  of  crowns  as  her  por- 
tion, one  million  fix  hundred  thoufand  as  the  arrears  of 
king  John's  ranfom,  and  the  immediate  pofleffion  and  full 
fovereignty  of  Normandy  and  of  all  the  other  provinces, 
which  had  been  ravifhed  from  England  by  the  arms  of 
Philip  Auguftus  ;  together  with  the  fuperiority  of  Bri- 
tanny  and  Flanders  b.      Such  exorbitant  demands  fhow, 
that  he  was  fenfible  of  the  prefent  miferable  condition  of 
France ;  and  the  terms^  offered  by   the  French  court, 
though  much  inferior,  difcover  their  confcioufnefs  of  the 
fame  melancholy  truth.     They  were  willing  to  give  him 
the  princefs  in  marriage,  to  pay  him  eight  hundred  thou- 
fand crowns,  to  refign  the  entire  fovereignty  of  Guienne, 
and  to  annex  to  that  province  the  country  of  Perigord, 
Rovergue,  Xaintonge,  the  Angoumois^  and  other  terri- 
tories c.     As  Henry  rejected  thefe  conditions,  and  fcarcely 
hoped   that  his  own  demands  would  be  complied  with, 
he  never  intermitted  a  moment  his  preparations  for  war, 
and  having  affembled  a  great  fleet  and  army  at  South- 
ampton, having  invited  all  the  nobility  and  military  men 
of  the  kingdom  to  attend  him  by  the  hopes  of  glory  and 
of  conqueft,  he  came  to  the  fea-fide,  with  a  purpofe  of 
embarking  on  his  expedition, 

b  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  ao8. 

«  Ibid.  p.  an.  It  is  reported  by  forte  hifrorians  (fee  Hid.  Coryl.  Conf. 
p.  500)  rhat  the  Dauphin,  in  derifion  of  Henry's  claims  and  dirTolute  cha- 
racter, fent  him  a  box  of  tennis  bal!s  :  intimating  that  thefe  implements  of 
play  were  better  adapted  to  him  than  the  inftruments  of  war.  But  this  ftory 
}s  by  no  means  credible;  the  great  offers  made  by  the  court  of  France,  fhow 
that  they  had  already  entertained  a  juft  idea  of  Henry's  character,  as  wdl  as 
of  their  own  fituation, 

But 
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But  while  Henry  was  meditating  conquefls  upon  hisC  H  a  p. 
neighbours,  he  unexpectedly  found  himfelf  in  danger  ^  _'_f 
from  a  confpiracy  at  home,  which  was  happily  detected  *4*$' 
in  its  infancy.  The  earl  of  Cambridge,  fecond  foh  of  the 
late  duke  of  York,  having  efpoufed  the  fifter  of  the  earl 
dfMarehe,  had  zealoufly  embraced  the  interefts  of  that 
family;  and  had  held  fome  conferences  with  lord 
Scrope  of  Mafham,  and  Sir  Thomas  Grey  of  Heton, 
about  the  means  of  recovering  to  that  nobleman  his 
right  to  the  crown  of  England.  The  confpirators,  as  foon 
as  detected,  acknowledged  their  guilt  to  the  kingd ;  and 
Henry  proceeded  without  delay  to  their  trial  and  con- 
demnation. The  utmoft  that  could  be  expected  of  the 
beft  king  in  thdfe  ages,  was,  that  he  would  Co  far  obferve 
the  effentials  of  juftice,  as  not  to  make  an  innocent  per- 
fon  a  victim  to  his  feverity  :  But  as  to  the  formalities  of 
law,  which  are  often  as  material  as  the  efTentials  them- 
felves,  they  were  facriflced  without  fcruple  to  the  leaft 
intereft  or  convenience.  A  jury  of  commoners  was  fum- 
moned  :  The  three  confpirators  were  indicted  before 
them  :  The  conflable  of  Southampton  cattle  fwore,  that 
they  had  feparately  confefled  their  guilt  to  him  :  Without 
other  evidence,  Sir  Thomas  Grey  was  condemned  and 
executed  :  But  as  the  earl  of  Cambridge  and  lord  Scrope, 
pleaded  the  privilege  of  their  peerage,  Henry  thought 
proper  to  fummon  a  court  of  eighteen  barons,  in  which 
the  duke  of  Clarence  prefided  :  The  evidence,  given  be- 
fore the  jury,  was  read  to  them  :  The  prifoners,  though 
one  of  them  was  a  prince  of  the  blood,  were  not  exa- 
mined, nor  produced  in  court,  nor  heard  in  their  own 
defence;  but  received  fentence  of  death  upon  this  proof, 
which  was  every  way  irregular  and  unfatisfactory ;  and  the 
fentence  was  foon  after  executed.  The  earl  of  Marche 
was  accufed  of  having  given  his  approbation  to  the  confpi- 

d  Rymer,  vol,  ix.  p,  300.     T.  LSvii,  p.  8. 

Vol.  Ill,  H  racy, 
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C  f-t  A  p.  racy,  and  received  a  reneral  pardor.  from  the  kin^ c.    Ke 

xix  ' 

»       ^*     iwa«;  prnhahly  either  innocent  of  the  crime  imputed  to  him, 

H'5-  or  had  made  reparation  by  his  early  repentance  and  dif- 
covery  f. 
Invafionof  The  fucceiTes,  which  the  arms  of  England  have,  in 
France.  different  ages,  obtained  over  thoie  of  France,  have  been 
much  owing  to  the  favourable  fituation  of  the  former 
kingdom.  The  Englifh,  happily  feated  in  an  ifland, 
couid  make  advantage  of  every  misfortune  which  attended 
their  neighbours,  and  were  little  expofed  to  the  danger  of 
reprizals.  They  never  left  their  own  country,  but  when 
they  were  conducted  by  a  king  of  extraordinary  genius, 
or  found  their  enemy  divided  by  int^ftine  factions,  or  were 
fupported  by  a  powerful  alliance  on  the  continent;  and 
as  all  thefe  circumftances  concurred  at  prefent  to  favour 
their  enterprize,  they  had  reafon  to  expect  from  it  pro- 
portionable fuccefs.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  expelled 
France  by  a  combination  of  the  princes,  had  been  fe- 
cretly  foliciting  the  alliance  of  England  s  5  and  Henry 
knew,  that  this  prince,  though  he  fcrupled  at  firft  to  join 
the  inveterate  enemy  of  his  country,  would  willingly,  if 
he  fawany  probability  of  fuccefs,  both  affift  him  with  his 
Flemifh  fubjecls,  and  draw  over  to  the  fame  fide  all  his 
numerous  partizans  in  France.  Trufting  therefore  to  this 
circumftance,  but  without  eflablifhing  any  concert  with 
the  duke,  he  put  to  fea,  and  landed  near  Harfieur,  at  the 

14th  Aug.  7     r  r  r  j 

head  of  an  army  of  6000  men  at  arms,  and  24,000  foot, 
moftly  archers.  He  immediately  began  the  fiege  of  that 
place,  which  was  valiantly  defended  by  d'Eftoiiteviile, 
and  under  him  by  de  Guitri,  de  Gaucourt,  and  others  of 
the  French  nobility  :  But  as  the  garrifon  was  weak,  and 
the  fortifications  in  bad  repair,  the  governor  was  at  laft 
obliged  to  capitulate ,  and  he  promifed  to  furrender  the 

c  Rymer,  vol.  ix,  p.  303.  f  St,  Rsrrr,  chap,  lv.  Goodwin,  p.  65. 

«  Rymcr,  vol,  ix.  p.  J37,  138. 
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fclace  if  he  received  no  fuccour  before  the  eighteenth  of  C  Hap. 

XIX, 

September.     The  day   came,  and  there  was  no   appear-  v    "      '    » 

ance  of  a  French  army  to  relieve  him.     Henry,  taking       «4'5» 
pofTefticn  of  the  town,  placed  a  garrifon  in  it,  and  ex* 
pelled  all  the  French  inhabitants,  with  an  intention   of 
peopling  it  anew  with  Englifh. 

The  fatigues  of  this  fieo-e,  and  the  unufual  heat  of 
the  feafon,  had   fo  wafted  the  Englifh  army^  that  Henry 
could  enter  en  no  farther  entcrprize  ;  and  was  obliged  to 
think  of  returning  into  England.     He  had  difmilTed  his 
tranfports,    which   could   not  anchor   in   an    open  road 
upon  the  enemy's  coafts  :   And  he  lay  under  a  neceflity  of 
marching  by  land  to  Calais,  before  he  could  reach  a  place 
of  fafety.     A  numerous  French  army  of  14,000  men  at 
arms  and  40,000  foot  was  by  this  time  aflembled  in  Nor- 
mandy under  the  conftable  d'Albret;  a  force,  which,  if 
prudently  conducted,    was    fufficient  either   to   trample 
down   the  Englifh    in  the  open  field,  or  to  harafs  and 
reduce  to  nothing  their  fmall   army,  before  they  could 
finifh  fo  long  and  difficult  a  march.     Henry,  therefore, 
cautioufly  offered  to  facrifice  his  conqueft  of  Harfleur  for 
a  fafe  paflage  to  Calais  ;  but  his  propofal  being  rejected, 
he  determined   to  make  his  way  by  valour  and  conduct 
through   all   the  oppofition  of   the  enemy  *.      That  he 
might  not  difcourage  his  army    by  the   appearance  of 
flight,  or  expofe  them  to  thofe  hazards  which  naturally 
attend  precipitate  marches,  he  made  flow  and  deliberate 
journies  k,    till  he  reached  the  Somme,  which  he  pur- 
pofed  to  pafs  at   the  ford   of  Blanquetague,    the  fame 
place   where  Edward,    in  a   like  fituation,    had   before 
efcaped  from  Philip  de  Valois.     But  he  found  the  ford 
rendered  impafiable  by  the  precaution  of  the  French  ge- 
neral, and  guarded    by  a  ftrong  body  on  the  opposite' 

i  Ds  Laboureur,  !iv.  35.  chap.  6.  k  T.  Lsvii,  p.  12. 
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C  %nc P*  bank '  J    anc*   ne  was  obliged  to  march  higher  up  the 

i  .  ..  v  /  ri very  in  order  to  feek  for  a  fafe  pafTage.  He  was  con- 
14^5*  tinually  harafifed  on  his  march  by  flying  parties  of  the 
enemy ;  faw  bodies  of  troops  on  the  other  fide  ready  to 
oppofe  every  attempt ;  his  provifions  were  cutoff;  his 
foldiers  lan^uiflied  with  ficknefs  and  fatigue ;  and  his  af- 
fairs  feemed  to  be  reduced  to  a  defperate  fituation  :  When 
he  was  fo  dexterous  or  fo  fortunate  as  to  feize  by  fur- 
prize  a  paflage  near  St.  Qumtin,  which  had  not  been 
fufrxciently  guarded  ;  and  he  fafely  carried  over  his 
army  m. 

Battle  of  Henry  then  bent  his  march  northwards  to  Calais ;  but 
he  was  ftill  expofed  to  great  and  imminent  danger  from 
the  enemy,  who  had  alfo  paffed  the  Somme,  and  threw 
themfelves  full  in  his  way,  with  a  purpofe  of  intercepting 

35th  oa.  his  retreat.  After  he  had  palled  the  fmall  river  of  Ter-* 
nois  at  Blangi,  he  was  furprized  to  obferve  from  the 
heights  the  whole  French  army  drawn  up  in  the  plains  of 
Azincour,  and  fo  polled  that  it  was  impoffible  for  him  to 
prcceed  on  his  march,  without  coming  to  an  engage- 
ment. Nothing  in  appearance  could  be  more  unequal 
than  the  battle,  upon  wheh  his  fafety  and  all  his  fortunes 
now  depended.  The  Englim  army  was  little  more  than 
half  the  number,  which  had  difembarked  at  Harfleur  ; 
and  they  laboured  under  every  difcouragement  and  ne- 
ceffity.  The  enemy  was  four  times  more  numerous  ; 
was  headed  by  the  dauphin  and  all  the  princes  of  the 
blood  j  and  was  plentifully  fupplred  with  provifions  of 
every  kind.  Henry's  fituation  was  exactly  fimilar  to  that 
of  Edward  at  Crefly,  and  that  of  the  Black  Prince  at 
Poictiers ;  and  the  memory  of  thefe  great  events,  inspir- 
ing the  Englifh  with  courage,  made  them  hope  for  a  like 
deliverance  from   their  pre  fen  t   difficulties.     The  kin-j 

-1  St.  Re.iv,  chap.  5S.  m  T.  Livii,  p.  13, 
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likewife  obferved  the  fame  prudent  conduct  which  had  CHAP. 

XiX. 
been  followed  by  thefe  great  commanders  :  He  drew  up  * * 

his  army  on  a  narrow  ground  between  two  woods,  which     H'S* 
guarded  each  flank ;   and  he  patiently  expected  in  that 
pofture  the  attack  of  the  enemy  n. 

Had  the  French  conftable  been  able,  either  to-reafon 
juftly  upon  the  prefent  circumftances  of  the  two  armies, 
or  to  profit  by  paft  experience,  he  had  declined  a  combat, 
and   had  waited,  till   neceflity,  obliging  the  Engliih  to 
advance,  had  made  them  relinquifh  the  advantages  of  their 
fituation.     But  the  impetuous  valour  of  the  nobility,  and 
a  vain  confidence  in  fuperior  numbers,  brought  on  this 
fatal  action,  which  proved  the  fource  of  infinite  calamities 
to  their  country.     The  French  archers  on  horfeback  and 
their  men  at  arms,    crowded   in  their  ranks,  advanced 
upon  the  Englifh   archers,  who  had  fixed  pallifadoes  in 
their  front  to  break  the  impreflion  of  the  enemy,  and  who 
fafely   plyed    them,  from  behind  that    defence,  with   a 
fhower  of  arrows,  which  nothing  could  refift0.     The 
clay  foil,  moiftened  by  fome  rain,  which  had  lately  fallen, 
proved  another  obftacle  to  the  force  of  the  French  cavalry : 
The  wounded  men  and   horfes  difcompofed  their  ranks  : 
The  narrow  compafs,  in  which  they  were  pent,  hindered 
them  from  recovering  any  order :  The  whole  army  was  a 
fcene  of  confufion,  terror,  and  difmay  :  And  Henry,  per- 
ceiving his  advantage,  ordered  the  Englifh  archers,  who 
were  light  and  unincumbered,  to  advance  upon  the  ene- 
my, and    feize   the  moment  of  victory.      They  fell  with 
their  battle-axes  upon  the  French,  who,  in  their  prefent 
poflure,  were  incapable  either  of  flying  or  of  making  de- 
fence :  They  hewed  them  in  pieces  without  refinance  p  : 
And  being   feconded  by  the   men  at   arms,   who   alfo 

n  St.  Rem:,  chap.  62.  °  Walfingham,  p.  39*.     T.  Livii, 

p,  19*     Le  Laboureur,  liv.  35.  chap.  7.     Monftrelet,  chap.  147, 
P  Walfingham,  p.  393.     Ypod.  Ncuft,  p.  584. 
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C  h  a  Ppufhed  on  againft  the  enemy,  they  covered  the  field  with 
v  * fhp  killed,  wounded,  difmounted,  and  overthrown.     Af- 

Hfi*  ter  all  appearance  of  oppofition  was  over,  the  Englifli 
had  lei  Cure  to  make  prifoners  ;  and  having  advanced  with 
uninterrupted  fuccefs  to  the  open  plain,  they  there  faw 
the  remains  of  the  French  rear- guard,  which  ftill  main- 
tained the  appearance  of  a  line  of  battle.  At  the  fame 
time,  they  heard  an  alarm  from  behind  :  Some  gentlemen 
of  Picardy,  having  collected  about  600  peafants,  had 
fallen  upon  the  Englifh  baggage,  and  were  doing  execu- 
tion on  the  unarmed  followers  of  the  camp,  who  fled  ber 
fore  them.  Henry,  feeing  the  enemy  on  all  fides  of  him,, 
began  to  entertain  apprehenfions  from  his  prifoners  ;  and 
he  thought  it  neeeflary  to  iiTue  general  orders  for  putting 
them  to  death  :  But  on  difcoverine  the  truth,  he 
flopped  the  flaughter,  and  was  flill  able  to  fave  a  great 
number. 

r- 

No  battle  was  ever  more  fatal  to  France,  by  the  num- 
ber of  princes  and  nobility,  flain  or  taken  prifoners.  Among 
the  former  were  the  conitable  himfelf,  the  count  of  Nevers 
and  the  duke  of  Brabant,  brothers  to  the  duke  of  Buroun- 
dy,  the  count  of  Vaudemont,  brother  to  the  duke  of  Lor- 
raine, the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  duke  of  Barre,  the  count 
of  Marie.  The  moil  eminent  prifoners  were  the  dukes 
of  Orleans  and  Bourbon,  the  counts  d'Eu,  Vendome,  and 
Rjchemont,  and  the  marefchal  of  Boi'cicaut.  An  arch- 
bifhop  of  Sens  alfo  was  flain  in  this  battle.  The 
Jdlled  are  computed  on  the  whole  to  have  amounted  to 
ten  thoufand  men  ;  and  as  the  flaughter  fell  chiefly  upon 
the  cavalry,  it  is  pretended,  that,  of  thefe,  eight  thou- 
fand were  gentlemen.  Henry  was  mafterof  14,000  pri- 
foners. The  per  fori  of  chief  note,  who  fell  among  the 
pnglifh,  was  the  duke  of  York,  who  perifhed  fighting  by 
the  king's  fide,  and  had  an  end  more  honourable  than  his 
life.     He  was  fucceeded  in  his  honours  and  fortune  by  his 
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nephew,  fon  of  the   ear]  of  Cttfifertdge,  executed  in  the  c  HA  P. 

beginning  of  the  year.     Aff  thrEngHflY,  who  were  ilain, -v-l—i 

exceeded    not  forty;   though  feme  writers,  v^ith  greater      H'5- 
probability,  make"  the  number  more  confiderable. 

The  three  great  battles  of  C reify,  Poicriers,  and  Azin- 
cour  bear  a  fibular  rcfemblance  to  each  other,   in  their 
moft  confiderable  circuroftances.     In  all  of  them,  there 
appears  the  fame  temerity  in  the  Englifh  princes,  who, 
without  any  object  of  moment,  merely  for  the  fake  of  plun- 
der, had  ventured  fo  far  into  the  enemies'  country  as  to 
leave  themfelves   no  retreat;   and  unlefs  faved  by  the  ut- 
mofr  imprudence  in  the  French  commanders,  were,  from 
their  very  Situation,  expofed  to  inevitable  deftru&ion.  But 
allowance  being  made  for  this  temerity,  which,  according 
to  the   irregular   plans   of  war,  followed   in   thofe    ages, 
feems  to  have  been,  in  fome  meafure,   unavoidable;   there 
appears,  in  the  day  of  action,  the  fame  prefence  of  mind, 
dexterity,  courage,  firmnefs,  and  precaution  on  the  part 
©f  the  Englifh  :  The  fame  precipitation,  confufion,  and 
vain  confidence  on   the  part  of  the  French  :  And   the 
events  were  fuch  as  might  have  been  expected  from  luch 
cppcfite  conduct.     The   immediate  confequences  too  of 
thefe  three  great  vietoiies  were  fimilar :   Inftead  of  pufh- 
ing  the  French  with   vigour,  and  taking  advantage  of 
their  confirmation,  the  Englifh  princes,  after  their  vic- 
tory, feern  rather  to  have  relaxed  their  efforts,  and  to  have 
allowed   the    enemy   leifure  to  recover   from   his    loffes. 
Henry  interrupted  not  his  march  a  moment  after  the  bat- 
tle of   Azincour ;    he  carried    his   prifoners    to  Calais, 
thence   to   England  ;    he  even  concluded   a  truce  with 
the  enemy;  and  it  was  not  till  after  an  interval  of  two 
years   that  any    body   of    Englifh   troops    appeared    in 
France.  N 

The  poverty  of  all  the  European  prince?,  and  the 
fmall  refources  of  their  kingdoms,  were  the  caufe  f  thefe 
continual  interruptions  in  their  hoftilities  j  and  tl  the 
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C  fJA  P.  maxims  of  war  were  in  general  deftructive,  their  military 

y — ^ / operations  were  mere  incurfions,  which,  without  any  fet- 

J4  s-  tied  plan,  they  carried  on  againft  each  other.  The 
Juftre,  however,  attending  the  victory  of  Azincour,  pro- 
cyred  fome  fupplies  from  the  Englifh  parliament;  though 
ftill  unequal  to  the  cxpences  of  a  campaign.  They 
granted  Henry  an  entire  fifteenth  of  moveables  $  and  they 
conferred  on  him^r  life  the  duties  of  tonnage  and  pound- 
age, and  the  fubfidies  on  the  exportation  of  wool  and 
leather.  This  concefTion  is  more  confiderable  than  that 
which  had  been  granted  to  Richard  II.  by  his  laft  parlia- 
ment, and  which  was  afterwards,  en  his  depofition, 
made  fo  great  an  article  of  charge  again  ft  him. 
State  f  But  during  this  interruption  of  hoftilitics  from  Eng- 

*rajice,  land,  France  was  expofed  to  all  the  furies  of  civil  war  j 
and  the  Several  parties  became  every  day  more  enraged 
againft  each  other.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  confident 
that  the  French  minifters  and  generals  were  entirely  dis- 
credited by  the  misfortune  at  Azincour,  advanced  with  a 
great  army  to  Paris,  and  attempted  to  re-inftate  hirnfelf 
in  poflefTion  of  the  government,  as  well  as  of  the  perfon 
of  the  king.  But  his  partizans  in  that  city  were  over- 
awed by  the  court,  and  kept  in  fubje&ion  :  The  duke 
defpaired  of  fuccefs ;  and  lie  retired  with  his  forces, 
which  he  immediately  difbanded  in  the  Low-Countries  **. 
T  He  was  foon  after  invited  to  make  a  new  attempt,  by  fome 
violent  quarrels,  which  broke  out  in  the  royal  family. 
The  queen,  Ifabella,  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Bavaria, 
who  had  been  hitherto  an  inveterate  enemy  to  the  Bur- 
gundian  faction,  had  received  a  great  injury  from  the 
other  party,  which  the  implacable  fpirit  of  that  princefs 
was  never  able  to  forgive.  The  public  neceflities  obliged 
the  count  of  Armagnac,  created  conftable  of  France  in 
the  place  of  d'Albret,  to  feize  the  great  treafurcs  which  lfa= 

1  le  Laboureur,  liv.  35,  chap,  io» 
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bclla«had  smafTcd  :  and  when  me  exprefTed  her  difpleafureC  HAP. 

XIX. 
at  this    injury,  he  infpired  into  the  weak   mind  of  the  v _ t 

king  fome  jealoufies  concerning  her  conduct,  and  puflied  J4'7' 
him  to  feize,  and  put  to  the  torture,  and  afterwards  throw 
into  the  Seine,  Bois-bourdon,  her  favourite,  whom  he 
accufed  of  a  commerce  of  gallantry  with  that  princefs. 
The  queen  herfelf  was  fent  to  Tours,  and  confined  under 
a  guard  r ;  and  after  fuffering  thefe  multiplied  infults,  fhe 
no  longer  fcrupled  to  enter  into  a  correfpondence  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy.  As  her  fon,  the  dauphin  Chnrles, 
a  youth  qf  fix  teen,  was  entirely  governed  by  the  faction 
of  Armagnac,  fhe  extended  her  animofity  to  him,  and 
fought  his  definition  with  the  moil  unrelenting  hatred. 
She  had  foon  an  opportunity  of  rendering  her  unnatural 
purpqfe  effectual.  The  duke  of  Burgundy,  in  conceit 
with  her,  entered  France  at  the  head  of  a  great  armv : 
He  made  rrimfelf  mailer  of  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Dourlens, 
Montreiiil,  and  other  towns  in  Picardy;  SenJis,  Rheims, 
Chalons,  Troye,  and  Auxerre,  declared  themfelves.  of 
hi*  party  s.  He  got  poffeflion  of  B;-aumont,  Pontoife, 
Vernon,  Mculant,  Montlheri,  towns  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris  ;  and  carrying  farther  his  progrefs  towards 
the  weft,  he  feized  Etampes,  Chartres,  and  other  for- 
trefles  }  and  was  at  lad  able  to  deliver  the  queen,  who 
fled  to  Troye,  and  openly  declared  againft  thofe  mini- 
iters,  who,  fhe  faid,  detained  her  hufband  in  captivity  l. 

Meanwhile,  the  partizans  of  Burgundy  raifed  a  com- 
motion in  Paris,  which  always  inclined  to  that  faction. 
Lile-Adain,  one  of  the  duke's  captains,  was  received  into 
the  city  in  the  night-time,  and  headed  the  infurrection  of 
the  people,  which  in  a  moment  became  fo  impetuous, 
that  nothing  could  oppofe  it.  The  perfon  of  the  king 
was  feized  :  The  dauphin  made  his  efcape  with  difficulty : 

r  St.  Re»i,  chap.  74,     Monftrelet,  chap.  167.  s  St.  Rerni, 

chap.  79,  t  Ibid.  chap.  81 »    Monftrelct,  chap.  178,  J79. 
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Few  inva- 
sion cf 
France. 


C  H  A  P.  Great  numbers  of  ihe  faction   of  Armaomac  were  imme- 
.  jdiatciy  butchered  :   The  count  himfelf,  and  many  perfons 

H'7«  of  note,  were  thrown  into  prifon  :  Murders  were  daily 
committed  from  private  animofity,  under  pretence  of  fac- 
tion :  And  the  populace,  not  fatiated  with  their  fury, 
and  deeming  the  courfe  of  public  juftice  too  dilatory, 
broke  into  the  prifons,  and  put  to  death  the  count  of 
Armagnac,  and  all  the  other  nobility  who  were  there 
confined  u. 

While   France  was  in  fuch  furious  combuflion,  and 
was  fo  ill  prepared  to  refill  a  foreign  enemy,  Henry,  hav- 
aft  Auguft.  ing  collected  fome  treafure,   and   levied  an  army,  landed 
in  Normandy  at  the  head  of  25,000  men  ;  and  met  with 
no  confiderable  opposition  from  any  quarter.     He  made 
*4rS*     himfelf  mafter  of  Falaife ;  Evreux  and  Caen  fubmitted 
to  him  ;  Pont  de  l'Arche  opened  its  gates  ;    and   Henry, 
having  fubdued    all   the  lower  Normandy,  and  having 
received   a   reinforcement   of   15,000    men    from    Eng- 
landw,  formed  the, fiege  of  Rouen,  which    was  defend- 
ed  by  a  garrifon  of  4000  men,  feconded  by  the  inha- 
bitants, to  the  number  of  15,000  x.     The  cardinal  des 
Urfins  here  attempted  to  incline  him  towards  peace,  and 
to  moderate  his  pretentions  :  But  the  king  replied  to  him 
in  fuch  terms  as  fhewed  that  he  was  fully  fenfible  of  all 
his  prefent  advantages :    <c   Do    you  not    fee,"    faid  he, 
6  that  God  has  led  me  hither  as  by  the  hand  ?  France 
c  has  no  fovereign:  I  havejuft  prctenfions  to  that  king- 
c  dom  :    Every  thing  is  here  in  the  utmoft  cofifufion  : 
6  No  one  thinks  of  refitting  me.     Can  I  have  a  more 
c  fenfible    proof,  that  the  Being,  who  difpofes  of  em- 
e  pires,  has  determined  to  put  the  crown  of  France  upon 
'  my  head  f  r" 

But  though  Henry  had  opened  his  mind  to  this  fcheme 
of  ambition,  he  ftill  continued  to  negotiate  with  his  ene- 

«  St.  Remijthap.  85,  86.     Monftrelet,  chap.  nS.  w  Walfing- 

h?.m;  p.  400.  x  St.  Remi,  chap.  gi.  Y  Juvenal  des  Urfins. 

mies, 
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mies,  and  endeavoured  to  obtain  more  fecure,  though  lefsc  HAP. 

.  XIX. 

confidcrable   advantages.     He   made,  at  the  fame  time,  s * .  « 

offers  of  peace  to  both  parties  ;  to  the  queen  and  duke  of  H'8- 
Burgundy  on  the  one  hand,  who,  having  poffeflion  of  the 
king's  perfon,  carried  the  appearance  of  legal  authority  z ; 
and  to  the  dauphin  on  the  other,  who,  being  the  un- 
doubted heir  of  the  monarchy,  was  adhered  to  by  every 
one  that  payed  any  regard  to  the  true  interefts  of  their 
country3.  Thefe  two  parties  alfo  carried  on  a  continual 
negotiation  with  each  other.  The  terms  propofed  on  all 
fides  were  perpetually  varying  :  The  events  of  the  war, 
and  the  intrigues  of  the  cabinet,  intermingled  v/ith  each 
other  :  And  the  fate  of  France  remained  lonjr  in  this  un- 
certainty.  After  many  negotiations,  Henry  offered  the 
queen  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy  to  make  peace  with 
them,  to  efpoufe  the  princefs  Catharine,  and  to  accept  of 
all  the  provinces  ceded  to  Edward  III.  by  the  treaty  of 
Bretigni,  with  the  addition  of  Normandy,  which  he  was 
to  receive  in  full  and  entire  fovereignty  b.  Thefe  terms 
were  fubmitted  to :  There  remained  only  fome  circum- 
ftances  to  adjuft,  in  order  to  the  entire  completion  of  the 
treaty  :  But  in  this  interval  the  duke  of  Burgundy  fecret- 
ly  finifhed  his  treaty  with  the  Dauphin  ;  and  thefe  two 
princes  agreed  to  fhare  the  royal  authority  during  King 
Charles's  lifetime,  and  to  unite  their  arms  in  order  to 
expel  foreign  enemies  c. 

This  alliance,  which  feemed  to  cut  off  from  Henry 
all  hopes  of  farther  fuccefs,  proved  in  the  ifTue  the  moll 
favourable  event  that  could  have  happened  for  his  pre- 
tenfions.  Whether  the  Dauphin  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy 
were  ever  fincere  in  their  mutual  engagements  is  uncer- 
tain ;  but  very  fatal  effects  refulted  from  their  momentary 
and  feeming  union.  The  two  princes  agreed  to  an  in- 
terview, in  order  to  concert  the  means  of  rendering  effec- 

z  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  717.  749.  a  ibid.  p.  626,  &c. 

fc  Ibid.  p„  76*.  c  ibid.  p.  776,    St.  Remi,  chap.  95. 

tual 
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C  H  A  P.tual  their  common  attack  on  the  Eno-Iifh  ;  but  how  both 
t  »or  either  of  them  could  with  fafety  venture  upon  this  con^ 

'419*     ference,  it  feemed  fomewhat  difficult  to  contrive.     The 
afTaffination,  perpetrated  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and 
fliil  more,  his  open  avowal  of  the  deed,  and  defence  of 
the  doctrine,  tended  to  diflblve  all  the  bands  of  civil  fo-» 
ciety  ;  and  even  men  of  honour,  who  detefted  the  exam- 
ple, might  deem  it  juft,  on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to 
retaliate  upon  the  author.      The  duke,  therefore,  who 
neither  dared  to  give,  nor  could  pretend  to  expect  any 
truft,  agreed  to  all  the  contrivances  for  mutual  fecurity, 
which  were  propofed  by  the  minifters  of  the  dauphin. 
The  two  princes  came  to  Montereau  :  The  duke  lodged 
in  the  caltle:  the  dauphin  in  the  town,  which  was  di- 
vided from  the  caftle  by  the  river  Yonne  :  The  bridge 
between  them  was  chofen  for  the  place  of  interview  ; 
Two  high  rails   were   drawn  acrofs  the  bridge  :    The 
gates  on  each  fide  were  guarded,  one  by  the  officers  of 
the  dauphin,  the  other  by  thole  of  the  duke  :  The  princes 
were  to  enter  into  the  intermediate  fpace  by  the  oppo- 
site gates,  accompanied  each   by  ten  perfons ;  and  with 
all  thefe  marks  of  diffidence,  to  conciliate  their  mutual 
jriendmip.     But  it  appeared,  that  no  precautions  are  fuffi- 
cient,  v/here  laws  have  no  place,  and  where  all  principles 
of  honour  are  utterly  abandoned.     Tannegui  de  Chatel^ 
and  others  of  the  dauphin's  retainers,  had  been  zealous 
partizans  of  the  late  duke  of  Orleans  5  and  they  deter- 
mined to  feize  the  opportunity  of  revenging  on  the  aflaffin 
»ion  of  the  the  murder  of  that  prince:  They  no  fooner  entered  the 
<JukeofBur»raj]s    t|ian  thev  drew  their  fwords  and  attacked  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  :  His  friends  were  aftonifhed,  and  thought 
not  of  making  any  defence  ;  and  all  of  them  either  fhared 
his  fate,  or  were  taken,  prifoners  by  the  retinue  of  the 
dauphin  d. 


St,  Rem?,  chap.  97,    Monftrelet,  chap,  311, 
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The  extreme  youth  of  this  prince  made  it  doubtful  chap. 

.  XIX. 

whether  he  had  been  admitted  into  the  fecret  of  the  con-t  '. » 

fpiracy  :   But  as  the  deed  was  committed  under  his  eye,  by      1419. 
his  moft  intimate  friends,  who  ftill  retained   their  con- 
nexions with   him,  the  blame  of  the  action,  which  was 
certainly  more  imprudent  than    criminal,    fell    entirely 
upon  him.     The  whole  ftate  of  affairs  was  every  where 
changed  by  this  unexpected  incident.     The  city  of  Paris^ 
pafiionateiy  devoted  to  the  family  ofBurgundy,  broke  out 
into  the  higheft  fury  againft  the  dauphin.     The  court  of 
king  Charles  entered  from  intereft  into  the  fame  views; 
and  as  all  the  minifters  of  that  monarch  had  owed  their 
preferment  to  the  late   duke,  and  forefaw  their  downfal 
if  the  dauphin  mould  recover  pofTeflion  of  his  father's  per- 
fon,  they  were  concerned  to  prevent  by  any  means  the 
fuccefs  of  his  enterprize.     The  queen,  perfevering  in  her 
unnatural  animofity  againft  her  fon,  encreafed  the  general 
flame,  and  infpired  into  the  king,  as  far  as  he  was  fufcep- 
tible  of  any  fentiment,  the  fame  prejudices  by  which  me 
herfelf  had  long  been  actuated.     But  above  all,  Philip 
count  of  Charolois,    now  duke  of  Burgundy,  thought 
himfelf  bound  by  every  tie  of  honour  and  of  duty,  to  re- 
venge the  murder  of  his  father,  and  toprofecute  the  aflaf- 
fin  to  the  utmoft  extremity.    And  in  this  general  tranfport 
of  rage,  every  confideration  of  national  and  family  in- 
tereft was  buried  in  oblivion  by  all  parties:  The  fubjec- 
tion  to  a  foreign  enemy,  the  expuliion  of  the  lawful  heir, 
the  flavery  of  the  kingdom,  appeared  but  fmall  evils,  if 
they  led  to  the  gratification  of  the  prefent  paflion. 
'   The  king  of  England  had,  before  the  death  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  profited  extremely  by  the  diffractions 
©f  France,  and  was  daily  making  a  confiderable  progrefs 
in  Normandy.     He  had  taken  Rouen  after  an  obftinate 
fiegee :  He  had  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Pontoife  and  Gi- 

c  T.  Livii,  p.  69.     MonftreJet,  chapt  aoi» 

fors ; 
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CHAP.  fors  :   pje  even  threatened  Paris,  and  by  the  terror  of  his 
XIX. 

i       y       )  arm.Sj  had  obliged  the  court   to  remove  to  Troye :   Anil 

I4I9'  in  the  midft  of  his  fuceefies,  he  was  agreeably  furpiifedy 
to  find  his  enemies,  inftead  of  combining  againft  him  for 
their  mutual  defence,  difpofed  to  ruih  into  his  arms,  and 
to  make  him  the  inftrument  of  their  vengeance  upon  each 
other.  A  league  was  immediately  concluded  at  Arras- 
between  him  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This  prince, 
without  ftipulating  any  thing  for  himfelf,  except  the  pro- 
secution of  his  father's  murder,  and  the  marriage  of  the 
duke  of  Bedford  with  his  lifter,  was  willing  to  Sacrifice 
the  kingdom  to  Henry's  ambition;  and  he  agreed  to  every 
3420.  demand,  made  by  that  monarch.  In  order  to  finifh  this 
aftonifhing  treaty,  which  was  to  transfer  the  crown  of 
France  to  a  ftranger,  Henry  went  to  Troye,  accompanied' 
by  his  brothers,  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocefter  5 
and  was  there  met  by  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  The  im- 
becility, into  which  Charles  had  fallen,  made  him  inca- 
pable of  feeing  any  thing  but  through  the  eyes  of  thofe 
who  attended  him  ;  as  they,  on  their  part,  faw  every 
thing  through  the  medium  of  their  paffions.  The  treaty, 
being  already  concerted  among  the  parties,  was  immedi- 
ately drawn,  and  iigned,  and  ratified  :  Henry's  will  feemed 
to  be  a  law  throughout  the  whole  negotiation  :  Nothing, 
was  attended  to  but  his  advantages. 
Treaty  of  The  principal  articles  of  the  treaty  were,  that  Henry 
Troye.  fhould  efpoufe  the  princefs  Catharine :  That  king  Charles, 
during  his  lifetime,  fhould  enjoy  the  title  and  dignity  of 
king  of  France:  That  Henry  fhould  be  declared  and  ac- 
knowledged heir  of  the  monarchy,  and  be  entrufted  with 
the  prefent  adminiftration  of  the  government:  That  that 
kingdom  fhould  pafs  to  his  heirs  general :  That  France 
and  England  fhould  for  ever  be  united  under  one  king  j 
but  fhould  ftill  retain  their  Several  ufages,  cuftoms,  and 
privileges :  That  all  the  princes,  peers,  vafials,  and  com- 
munities 
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munities  of  .France,  mould  fwcar,  that  they  would  bothc  K  A  p- 
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adhere  to  the  future  fucceffion   of  Henry,  and    pay  him* ^ » 

prefent  obedience  as  regent:  That  this  prince  fhould  unite  »4*°« 
his  arms  to  th;  fe  of  king  Charles  and  die  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, in  order  to  fubdue  the  adherents  of  Charles,  the 
pretended  dauphin  :  And  that  thefe  three  princes  fhould 
make  no  peace  or  truce  with  him  but  by  common  con- 
fent  and  agreement f. 

O 

Such  was  the  tenor  of  this  famous  treaty;  a  treaty, 
which,  as  nothing  but  the  mod  violent  anirncfity  could 
dictate  it,  fo  nothing  but  the  power  of  the  fword  could 
carry  into  execution.     It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  its  confe- 
quences,  had   it   taken  effect,   would   have  proved  more 
pernicious   to  England  or  to  France.     It  muft  have  re- 
duced the  former  kingdom  to  the  rank  of  a  province  :   It 
would  have  entirely  disjointed  the  fucceflion  of  the  latter, 
and  have  brought  on  the  deuruclion  of  every  defendant 
of  the  royal  family ;  as  the  houfes  of  Orleans,  Anjou, 
Alencon,   Britanny,  Bourbon,   and  of  Burgundy  itfelf, 
whofe  titles  were  preferable  to  that  of  the  Englifh  princes, 
would  on  that  account  have  been  expofed  to  perpetual 
jealoufy  and  perfecution  from  the  fovereign.     There  was 
even  a  palpable  deficiency  in  Henry's  claim,  which  no 
art  could  palliate.     For  befides  the  infuperable  objections, 
to  which  Edward  Illd's  pretentions  were  expofed,  be  was 
not  heir  to  that  monarch :  If  female  fucceffion  were  ad- 
mitted, the  right  had  devolved  on  the  houfe  of  Morti- 
mer :   Allowing,  that  Richard  II.  was  a  tyrant,  and  that 
Henry  IVth's  merits,  in  depofing  him,  wTere  fo  great  to- 
wards the  Englifh,  as  to  juftify  that  nation  in  placing 
him  on  the  throne;  Richard  had  nowife  offended  France, 
and  his  rival  had  merited  nothing  of  that  kingdom  :  It 
could  not  poffibly  be  pretended,  that  the  crown  of  France 
was  become  an  appendage  to  that  of  England  ;  and  that  a 

*  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  895,     St.  Remi,  chap,  loi,  Monflrelct,  chap.  213. 

prince, 
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C  yix  P'Pr'nce>  who,   by  any  means,  got  pofleflion  of  the  latter? 

v. v 'was,  without  farther  queftion,    entitled   to   the  former, 

1420*  So  that  on  the  whole  it  muit  be  allowed,  that  Henry's 
claim  to  France  was,  if  poffible,  frill  more  unintelligible., 
than  the  title,  bv  which  his  father  had  mounted  the) 
throne  of  England. 

But  though  all  thefe  confederations  were  overlooked, 
amidft  the  hurry  of  paflion,  by  which  the  courts  of 
France  and  Burgundy  were  acluated,  they  would  necef- 
farily  revive  during  times  of  more  tranquillity  ;  and  it 
behoved  Henry  topufhhis  prefent  advantages,  and  allow 

__    .        rmen  no  leifure  for  reafon  or  reflection.     Jn  a  few  days 

Marriage  of 

the k.-ng,  after,  he  efpoufed  the  princefs  Catharine:  He  carried 
his  father-in-law  to  Paris,  and  put  himfelf  in  poiTefiion 
of  that  capital :  He  obtained  from  the  parliament  and 
the  three  eftates  a  ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Troye : 
He  fupported  the  duke  of  Burgundy  in  procuring  a  fen- 
tence  againll  the  niurderers  of  his  father:  And  he  im- 
mediately turned  his  arms  with  fuccefs  againfl  the  adhe- 
rents of  the  dauphin,  who,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  the 
treaty  of  Troye,  took  on  him  the  ftyle  and  authority  of 
regent,  and  appealed  to  God  and  his  fword  for  the  main- 
tenance of  his  title. 

The  firfl  place  that  Henry  fubdued,  was  Sens,  which 
opened  its  gates  after  a  flight  refinance.  With  the  fame 
facilitv,  he  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Montereau.  Thede- 
fence  of  Melun  was  more  obflinate  :  Barbafan,  the  go- 
vernor, held  out  for  the  fpace  of  four  months  againft  the 
befiegers ;  and  it  was  famine  alone  which  obliged  him  to 
capitulate.  Henry  ftipulated  to  fpare  the  lives  of  all  the 
garrifon,  except  fuch  as  were  accomplices  in  the  murder 
of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  as  Barbafan  himfelf  was 
fufpecled  to  be  of  the  number,  his  punifhment  was  de- 
manded by  Philip  :  But  the  king  had  the  generofity  to  in- 
tercede for  him,  and  to  prevent  his  execution  *. 

%  Holingflied,  p,  577, 

The 
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The  neceffity  of  providing  fupplies  both  of  men  andC  hap. 
money  obliged   Henry  to  go  over  to  England  ;   and  he,  '    , 

Jeft  the  duke  of  Exeter,  his  uncle,  governor  of  Paris  i4«« 
during  his  abfence.  The  authority,  which  naturally 
attends  fuccefs,  procured  from  the  Englifh  parliament  a 
fubfidy  of  a  fifteenth  ;  but,  if  we  may  judge  by  the 
fcantinefs  of  the  fupply,  the  nation  was  nowife  fanguine 
on  their  king's  victories;  and  in  proportion  as  the  profpecl: 
of  their  union  with  France  became  nearer,  they  began  to 
open  their  eyes,  and  to  fee  the  dangerous  confequences, 
with  which  that  event  muft  neceiTarily  be  attended.  It 
was  fortunate  for  Henry,  that  he  had  other  refources,  be- 
fides  pecuniary  fupplies  from  his  native  fubjects.  The 
provinces,  which  he  had  already  conquered,  maintained 
his  troops ;  and  the  hopes  of  farther  advantages  allured 
to  his  ftandard  all  men  of  ambitious  fpirits  in  England, 
who  defired  to  fignalize  themfelves  by  arms.  He  levied  a 
new  army  of  24,000  archers,  and  4000  horfemen  h,  and 
marched  them  to  Dover,  the  place  of  rendezvous.  Every 
thing  had  remained  in  tranquillity  at  Paris,  under  the 
duke  of  Exeter ;  but  there  had  happened  in  another 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  a  misfortune,  which  haftened  the 
king's  embarkation. 

The  detention  of  the  young  king  of  Scots  in  England 
had  hitherto  proved  advantageous  to  Henry ;  and  by 
keeping  the  regent  in  awe,  had  preferved,  during  the 
whole  courfe  of  the  French  war,  the  northern  frontier  in 
tranquillity.  But  when  intelligence  arrived  in  Scotland, 
of  the  progrefs  made  by  Henry,  and  the  near  profpect  of 
his  fucceflion  to  the  crown  of  France,  the  nation  was 
alarmed,  and  forefaw  their  own  inevitable  ruin,  if  the 
fubje&ion  of  their  ally  left  them  to  combat  alone  a  victo- 
rious enemy,  who  was  already  (o  much  fu perior  in  power 
and  riches.     The  regent  entered  into  the  fame  views  $ 

h  MonQre^et,  chap.  242, 

Vol,  III.  I  an* 
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C  y  y  P'anc*  though  he  declined  an  open  rupture  with  England,  he 
^  -v  '  .pe.rrr\\tteA  a  body  of  feven  thoufand  Scots,  under  the 
1421.  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  his  fecond  fon,  to  be 
tranfported  into  France  for  the  fervice  of  the  dauphin. 
To  render  this  aid  ineffectual,  Henry  had,  in  his  former 
expedition,  carried  over  the  king  of  Scots,  whom  he  ob- 
liged to  fend  orders  to  his  countrymen  to  leave  the  French 
fervice  ;  but  the  Scottifh  general  replied,  that  he  would 
obey  no  commands  which  came  from  a  king  in  captivity, 
and  that  a  prince,  while  in  the  hands  of  his  enemy,  was 
nowife  entitled  to  authority.  Thefe  troops,  therefore, 
continued  ftill  to  act  under  the  earl  of  Buchan;  and  were 
employed  by  the  dauphin  to  oppofe  the  progrefs  of  the 
duke  of  Clarence  in  Anjou.  The  two  armies  encoun- 
tered at  Bauge  :  The  Englifh  were  defeated  :  The  duke 
himfelf  was  flain  by  Sir  Allan  Swinton,  a  Scotch  knight, 
who  commanded  a  company  of  men  at  arms  :  And  the 
earls  of  Somerfet ',  Dorfet,  and  Huntingdon,  were  taken 
prifoncrs  k.  This  was  the  firft  action  that  turned  the 
tide  of  fuccefs  againft  the  Englifh;  and  the  dauphin,  that 
he  might  both  attach  the  Scotch  to  his  fervice,  and  reward 
the  valour  and  conduct  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  honoured 
that  nobleman  with  the  office  of  conftable. 

But  the  arrival  of  the  king  of  England,  with  fo  con- 
fiderable  an  army,  was  more  than  fufficient  to  repair 
this  lofs.  Henry  was  received  at  Paris  with  great  ex- 
preilions  of  joy ;  fo  obftinate  were  the  prejudices  of  the 
people  :  And  he  immediately  conducted  his  army  to 
Chartres,  which  had  long  been  befieged  by  the  dauphin. 
That  prince  raifed  the  fiege  on  the  approach  of  the  Eng- 
lifh ;  and  being  refolved  to  decline  a  battle,  he  retired 

i  His  name  was  John,  and  he  was  afterwards  created  duke  of  Somerfet. 
He  was  grandfon  of  John  of  Gaunt  duke  of  Lancafter.  The  earl  of  Dorfet 
was  brother  to  Somerfet,  and  fucceeded  him  in  that  title. 

k  St  Remi,  chap.  no.     Monftrelet,  chap.  239,     Hall,  fol.  76. 

with 
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with  his  army  K     Henry  made  himfelf  matter  of  DreuxC  HAP. 
without  a  blow:   He  laid  fiege  to  Meaux  at  the  folicita-i  *    * 

tion  of  the  Parifians,  who  were  much  incommoded  by  »4*i« 
the  garrifon  of  that  place.  This  enterprize  employed 
the  Englifh  arms  during  the  fpace  of  eight  months :  The 
baftard  of  Vaurus,  governor  of  Meaux,  diftinguifhed 
himfelf  by  an  obftinate  defence;  but  was  at  lafl  obliged 
to  furrender  at  difcretion.  The  cruelty  of  this  officer 
was  equal  to  his  bravery  :  He  v/as  accuftomed  to  hang 
without  diftinclion  all  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians  who 
fell  into  his  hands  :  And  Henry,  in  revenge  of  his  bar- 
barity, ordered  him  immediately  to  be  hanged  on  the 
fame  tree,  which  he  had  made  the  inftrument  of  his  inhu- 
man executions  m. 

This  fuccefs  was  followed  by  the  furrender  of  many 
other  places  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris,  which  held 
for  the  dauphin :  That  prince  was  chafed  beyond  the 
Loire,  and  he  almofl  totally  abandoned  all  the  northern 
provinces:  He  was  even  purfued  into  the  fouth  by  the 
united  arms  of  the  Englifh  and  Burgundians,  and  threat- 
ened with  total  deftru£lion.  Notwithstanding  the  braverv 
and  fidelity  of  his  captains,  he  faw  himfelf  unequal  to 
his  enemies  in  the  field  ;  and  found  it  necefTary  to  tem- 
porize, and  to  avoid  all  hazardous  actions  with  a  rival, 
who  had  gained  fo  much  the  afcendartt  over  him,  And 
to  crown  all  the  ether  profperities  of  Henry,  his  queen 
was  delivered  of  a  fon,  who  was  called  by  his  father's 
name,  and  whofe  birth  was  celebrated  by  rejoicings  no 
lefs  pompous,  and  no  lefs  fmcere  at  Paris  than  at  Lon- 
don. The  infant  prince  feemed  to  be  univerfaliy  regard- 
ed as  the  future  heir  of  both  monarchies. 

But  the  glory  of  Henry,  when  it  had  nearly  reached      14.22. 
the  fummit,  was   flopped  fliort  by  the  hand  of  nature  •>  D-ata» 

1  St.  Remi,  chap.  3,  m  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  212,     T.  Livii, 

?•  92j  93"      St.  Remi,  chap.  116.     Monitreiet,  chap.  160. 
1 
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chap.  and  a}l  his  mighty  projects  vanifhed  into  fmoke.  He  was 
i  fpi7.pH  with  a  fiftula,  a  malady,  which  the  furgeons  at 
1412.  that  time  had  not  (kill  enough  to  cure ;  and  he  was  at  laft 
fenfible,  that  his  diftemper  was  mortal,  and  that  his  end 
was  approaching.  He  fent  for  his  brother  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  a  few  noblemen  more, 
whom  he  had  honoured  with  his  friendfhip ;  and  he  de- 
livered to  them,  in  great  tranquillity,  his  laft  will  with 
regard  to  the  government  of  his  kingdom  and  family. 
He  entreated  them  to  continue,  towards  his  infant  fon, 
the  fame  fidelity  and  attachment,  which  they  had  always 
profefted  to  himfeif  during  his  lifetime,  and  which  had 
been  cemented  by  fo  many  mutual  good  offices.  He 
exprefTed  his  indifference  on  the  approach  of  death;  and 
though  he  regretted,  that  he  muft  leave  unfinished  a  work 
fo  happily  begun,  he  declared  himfeif  confident,  that 
the  final  acquifition  of  France  would  be  the  efFecT:  of 
their  prudence  and  valour.  He  left  the  regency  of  that 
kingdom  to  his  elder  brother,  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  that 
of  England  to  his  younger,  the  duke  of  Glocefter  ;  and 
the  care  of  his  fen's  perfon  to  the  earl  of  Warwic.  He 
recommended  to  all  of  them  a  great  attention  to  maintain 
the  friendfhip  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  and  advifed 
them  never  to  give  liberty  to  the  French  princes  taken 
at'Azincour,  till  his  fon  v/ereof  age,  and  could  himfeif 
hold  the  reins  of  government.  And  he  conjured  them, 
if  the  fuccefs  of  their  arms  fhould  not  enable  them  to 
place  young  Henry  on  the  throne  of  France,  never  at 
lead  to  make  peace  with  that  kingdom,  unlefs  the  enemy, 
by  the  ceflion  of  Normandy,  and  its  annexation  to  the 
crown  of  England,  made  compenfation  for  all  the  hazard 
and  expence  of  his  enterprize  n. 

He  next  applied  himfeif  to  his  devotions,  and  ordered 
his  chaplain  to  recite  the  feven  penitential  pfalms.     When 

a  Monftrslet,  chap.  265,     Hall,  folt  80, 

that 
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that  pafTage  of  the  fifty-fir  ft  pfalm  was  read  build  thou  chap. 
the  walls  of  Jerufalem  ;   he  interrupted  the  chaplain,   and  1  > 

declared  his  ferious  intention,  after  he  fhould  have  fully  J4-s- 
fubdued  France,  to  conduct  a  crufade  againft  the  infi- 
dels, and  recover  pofTeflion  of  the  Holy  Land  9.-  So  in- 
genious are  men  in  deceiving  themfelves,  that  Henry 
forgot,  in  thofe  moments,  all  the  blood  fpilt  by  his  am- 
bition ;  and  received  comfort  from  this  late  and  feeble 
refolve,  which,  as  the  mode  of  thefe  enterprizes  was 
now  paft,  he  certainly  would  never  have  carried  into  ex- 
ecution. He  expired  in  the  thirty-fourth  year  of  his  age  3lft  Au§* 
and  the  tenth  of  his  reign. 

This  prince  poflefTed  manv  eminent  virtues;  and  ifand  c}zr*c 

*  r  /  "  ter  of  the 

we  give  indulgence  to  ambition  in  a  monarch,  or  rank  king. 
it,  as  the  vulgar  are  inclined  to  do,  among  his  vir- 
tues, they  were  unftained  by  any  confiderable  blemith. 
His  abilities  appeared  equally  in  the  cabinet  and  in  the 
field  :  The  boldnefs  of  his  enterprizes  was  no  lefs  re- 
markable than  his  perfonal  valour  in  conducting  them. 
He  had  the  talent  of  attaching  his  friends  by  affability, 
and  of  gaining  his  enemies  by  addrefs  and  clemency. 
The  Englifh,  dazzled  by  the  luftreof  his  character,  ftill 
more  than  by  that  of  his  victories,  were  reconciled  to 
the  defects  in  his  title  :  The  French  almoft  forgot  that 
he  was  an  enemy  :  And  his  care  in  maintaining  juftice  in 
his  civil  adminiftration,  and  preferving  difcipline  in  his 
armies,  made  fome  amends  to  both  nations  for  the  cala- 
mities infeparable  from  thofe  wars,  in  which  his  fhort 
reign  was  almoft  entirely  occupied.  That  he  could  for- 
give the  earl  of  Marche,  who  had  a  better  title  to  the 
crown  than  himfelf,  is  a  fure  indication  of  his  magnani- 
mity ;  and  that  the  earl  relied  fo  entirely  on  his  friendfnip 
is  no  lefs  a  proof  of  his  eftablifhed  character  for  candour 
and  fincerity.     There  remain  in  hiftory  few  inftances  of 

©  St.  Remij  chap,  118.     Monftrei'et,  ch3p.  265, 

I  3  fucb. 
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c  v  A  P'  ^ch  mutual   truft ;   and  ftill  fewer  where  neither  party 

k.    ,  v 'found  reafon  to  repent  it. 

1412.  The  exterior  figure  of  this  great  prince,  as  well  as 
his  deportment,  was  engaging.  His  ftature  was  fome- 
what  above  the  middle  fize  ;  his  countenance  beautiful ; 
his  limbs  genteel  and  fiender,  but  full  of  vigour;  and  he 
excelled  in  all  warlike  and  manly  exercifes  p.  He  left  by 
his  queen,  Catharine  of  France,  only  one  fon,  not  full 
nine  months  old  ;  whofe  misfortunes,  in  the  courfe  of 
his  life,  furpaiTed  all  the  glories  and  fuccefles  of  his  fa- 
ther. 

In  lefs  than  two  months  after  Henry's  death,  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  his  father-in-law,  terminated  his  un- 
happy life.  He  had,  for  feveral  years,  pcflefTed  only  the 
appearance  of  royal  authority:  Yet  was  this  mere  appear- 
ance of  confiderable  advantage  to  the  Englifb  j  and  divided 
the  duty  and  afFe&ions  of  the  French  between  them  and 
the  dauphin.  This  prince  was  proclaimed  and  crowned 
king  of  France  at  Poicliers,  by  the  name  of  Charles 
ts  VII.  Rheims,  the  place  where  this  ceremony  is  ufu- 
ally  performed,  was  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies. 

Catharine  of  France,  Henry's  widow,  married,  foon 
after  his  death,  a  Welfh  gentleman,  Sir  Owen  Tudor, 
faid  to  be  defcended  from  the  ancient  princes  of  that 
country  :  She  bore  him  two  fons,  Edmund  and  Jafper, 
of  whom  the  eldeft  was  created  earl  of  Richmond  j  the 
fecond  earl  of  Pembroke.  The  family  of  Tudor,  firft 
raifed  to  diftinclion  by  this  alliance,  mounted  afterwards 
the  throne  of  England. 

Mifcellane-      The  long  fchifm,  which  had  divided  the  Latin  church 

©us  traufac-  .  .  rn  ...... 

tions.  for  near  forty  years,  was  finally  terminated  in  this  reign 

by  the  council  of  Conftance  3  which  depofed  the  pope, 
John  XXIII.  for  his  crimes,  and  ele&ed  Martin  V.  in 

P  T.  Liviij  p.  4. 

his 
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his  place,  who  was  acknowledged  by  almoft  all  the  king-  CHAP. 

doms  of  Europe.     This  great  and  unufual  acl  of autho-v v^— ' 

rity  in  the  council  gave  the  Roman  pontiffs  ever  after  a  J4"« 
mortal  antipathy  to  thofc  aflemblies.  The  fame  jealoufy, 
which  had  long  prevailed  in  moft  European  countries, 
between  the  civil  ariflocracy  and  monarchy,  now  alfo 
took  place  between  thefe  powers  in  the  ecclefiaftical 
body.  But  the  great  feparation  of  the  bifhops  in  the 
feveral  ftates,  and  the  difficulty  of  afTembling  them,  gave 
the  pope  a  mighty  advantage,  and  made  it  more  eafy  for 
him  to  center  all  the  powers  of  the  hierarchy  in  his  own 
perfon.  The  cruelty  and  treachery,  which  attended  the 
punifhment  of  John  Hufs  and  Jerome  of  Prague,  the  un- 
happy difciples  of  WicklifFe,  who,  in  violation  of  a  fafe- 
conducl:,  were  burned  alive  for  their  errors  by  the  council 
of  Conftance,  prove  this  melancholy  truth,  that  tolera- 
tion is  none  of  the  virtues  of  prielrs  in  any  form  of  eccle- 
naflical  government.  But  as  the  Englifh  nation  had 
little  or  no  concern  in  thefe  great  tranfactions,  we  are 
here  the  more  concife  in  relating  them. 

The  flrft  comminion  of  array,  which  we  meet  with, 
was  iflued  in  this  reign  "J,  The  military  part  of  the 
feudal  fyftem,  which  was  the  molt  eflential  circumftauce 
of  it,  was  entirely  difTolved  -,  and  could  no  longer  fcrve 
for  the  defence  of  the  kingdom.  Henry,  therefore,  when 
he  went  to  France  in  1415,  impowered  ceitain  commif- 
iloners  to  take  in  each  county  a  review  of  all  the  freemen 
able  to  bear  arms,  to  divide  them  into  companies,  and  to 
keep  them  in  readinefs  for  refitting  an  enemy.  Tin's 
was  the  aera,  when  the  feudal  militia  in  England  gave 
place  to  one  which  was  perhaps  {till  lefs  orderly  and 
regular. 

We  have  an  authentic  and  exact  account  of  the  ordi- 
nary revenue  of  the  crown  during  this  reign  -,    and  it 

S  Rymer,  vol.  ix.  p.  254,  255, 

I  4  amounts 
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°  xix  P*  arnountsonty  to  55,7  (4  pounds  10  fhillingsand  10  pence 
vw__ v— J  a-year  r.  This  is  nearly  the  fame  with  the  revenue  of 
M»*.  Henry  III.  and  the  kings  of  England  had  neither  become 
much  richer  nor  poorer  in  the  courfe  of  fo  many  years. 
The  ordinary  expence  of  the  government  amounted  to 
42,507  pounds  16  /hillings  and  10  pence:  So  that  the 
king  had  a  furplus  only  of  13,206  pounds  14  fhillings  for 
the  fupport  of  his  houfehold  ■>  for  his  wardrobe ;  for  the 
expence  of  embafiies;  and  other  articles.  This  fum  was  110- 
*  wife  fufficient:  He  was  therefore  obliged  to  have  frequent 
recourfe  to  parliamentary  fupplies,  and  was  thus,  even 
in  time  of  peace,  not  altogether  independent  of  his  people. 
But  wars  were  attended  with  a  great  expence,  which  nei- 
ther the  prince's  ordinary  revenue,  nor  the  extraordinary 
fupplies  were  able  to  bear;  and  the  fovereign  was  always 
reduced  to  many  miferable  fhifts,  in  order  to  make  any 
tolerable  figure  in  them.  He  commonly  borrowed  money 
from  all  quarters;  he  pawned  his  jewels  and  fometimes 
the  crown  itfelf s ;  he  ran  in  arrears  to  his  army  ;  and  he 
was  often  obliged,  notwithftanding  all  thefe  expedients, 
to  ftop  in  the  midil  of  his  career  of  victory,  and  to  grant 
truces  to  the  enemy.  The  high  pay  which  was  given, 
to  foldiers  agreed  very  ill  with  his  low  income.  All 
the  extraordinary  fupplies,  granted  by  parliament  to 
Henry  during  the  courfe  of  his  reign,  were  only  (even 
tenths  and  fifteenths,  about  203,000  pounds f.  It  is 
eafy  to  compute  how  foon  this  money  mull:  be  exhaufted 
by  armies  of  24,000  archers,  and  6000  horfe;  when 
each  archer  had  fixpencea-day  u,  and  each  horfeman  two 
fhillings.  The  moil  fplendid  fucceifes  proved  com- 
monly fruitlefs,  when  fupportcd  by  fo  poor  a  revenue;  and 

r  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  IX].  s   Ibid.  p.  190.  t  Parlia- 

mentary Hiftjry,  vol.  ii.   p.  168. 

u  It  appears  from  many  pallages  of  Rymer,  particularly  vol.  ix.  p.  258. 
that  the  king  paid  20  ma<ks  a-year  for  an  archer,  which  is  a  good  deal  above 
fixpence  a-day.  The  price  had  rifen,  as  is  natural;  by  railing  th;  denomina- 
tion or"  money, 

the 
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the  debts  and  difficulties,  which  the  king  thereby  incur-  c  H  A  p. 
red,  made   him   pay  dear  for   his  victories.      The  civil  , 

administration,  likewife,  even  in  time  of  peace,  could  Mi- 
never be  very  regular,  where  the  government  was  fo  ill 
enabled  to  fupport  itfelf.  Henry  till  within  a  year  of 
his  death  owed  debts,  which  he  had  contracted  when 
prince  of  Wales  w.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  parliament 
pretended  to  reftrain  him  from  arbitrary  practices,  when 
he  was  reduced  to  fuch  neceffities.  Though  the  right  of 
levying  purveyance,  for  inftance,  had  been  exprefsly 
guarded  againft  by  the  Great  Charter  itfelf,  and  was 
frequently  complained  of  by  the  commons,  it  was  found 
abfolutely  impracticable  toabolifh  it;  and  the  parliament 
at  length,  Submitting  to  it  as  a  legal  prerogative,  content- 
ed themfelves  with  enacting  laws  to  limit  and  confine  it. 
The  duke  of  Glocefter,  in  the  reign  of  Richard  II. 
pofleffed  a  revenue  of  60,000  crowns,  (about  30,000 
pounds  a-year  of  our  prefent  money,)  as  we  learn  from 
FroifTard  x,  and  was  confequently  richer  than  the  king 
himfelf,  if  all  circumftances  be  duly  confidered.. 

It  is  remarkable,  that  the  city  of  Calais  alone  was  an 
annual  expence  to  the  crown  of  19,119  pounds  y ;  that 
is,  above  a  third  of  the  common  charge  of  the  govern- 
ment in  time  of  peace.  This  fortrefs  was  of  no  ufe  to 
the  defence  of  England,  and  only  gave  that  kingdom  an 
inlet  to  annoy  France.  Ireland  coft  two  thoufand  pounds 
a-year,  over  and  above  its  own  revenue;  which  was  cer- 
tainly very  low.  Every  thing  confpires  to  give  us  a 
very  mean  idea  of  the  ftate  of  Europe  in  thofe  ages. 

From  the  mofl  early  times,  till  the  reign  of  Edward 
III.  the  denomination  of  money  had  never  been  altered  : 
A  pound  fterling  was  ftill  a  pound  troy ;  that  is,  about 
three  pounds  of  our  prefent  money.  That  conqueror 
was  the  firft  that  innovated  in  this  important  article. 

w  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p,  114.  x  Liv.  iv.  chap.  86.  y  Rymer, 

vol.  x.  p,  113, 

In 
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c  H  A  P.  In  the  twentieth  of  his  reign,    he   coined  twenty-twci 
i  *    ,  (hillings    from    a   pound    troy;    in    his   twenty-feventh, 

*4»a.  year  he  coined  twenty-five  (hillings.  But  Henry  V.  whq 
was  alfo  a  conqueror,  raifed  ftill  farther  the  denomina- 
tion, and  coined  thirty  (hillings  from  a  pound  troy z : 
His  revenue  therefore  muft  have  been  about  110,000 
pounds  of  our  prefent  money ;  and  by  the  cheapnefs  of 
provifions,  was  equivalent  to  above  330,000  pounds. 

None  of  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  ven- 
tured to  impofe  taxes  without  confent  of  parliament : 
Their  doubtful  or  bad  title  became  fo  far  of  advantage  to 
the  conftitution.  The  rule  was  then  fixed,  and  could 
pot  fafely  be  broken  afterwards,  even  by  more  abfolutc 
princes. 

*  Fleetwood's  Chronicon  Preciofum,  p,  52, 
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CHAP.    XX. 
HENRY       VI. 

Government  during  the  minority State  of  France 

Military   operations Battle    of   Verneiiil 

Siege  of  Orleans The  maid  of  Orleans  — 

Thefiege  of  Orleans  raifed        'The  king  of  France 

crowned  at  Rheims Prudence  of  the  duke  of 

Bedford Execution  of  the  maid  of  Orleans 

Defection  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy Death  of 

the  duke  of  Bedford Decline  of  the  Englifh  in 

France Truce   with   France Marriage  of 

the  king  with  Margaret  of  Anjou Murder  of 

the  duke  of  Glocefier State  of  France Re- 
newal of  the  war  with  France The  Engli/b 

expelled  France, 
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URING  the  reigns  of  the  Lancaftrian  princes,  the  C  HAP. 
authority  of  parliament  feems   to  have  been  more t .  > 

confirmed,  and  the  privileges  of  the  people  more  regarded,      J422« 
than  during  any  former  period;  and  the  two  preceding ment during 
kings,  though  men  of  great  fpirit  and  abilities,  abftained  ^.he  min0" 
from  fuch  exertions  of  prerogative,  as  even  weak  princes, 
whofe  title  was  undifputed,  were  tempted  to  think  they 
might  venture  upon  with  impunity.     The  long  minority, 
of  which  there  was  now  the  profpec"t,  encouraged  ftill 
farther  the  lords  and  commons  to  extend  their  influence ; 
and  without  paying  much  regard  to  the  verbal  destination 
of  Henry  V.  they  afTumed   the  power  of  giving  a  new 
arrangement  to  the  whole  adminiftration.     They  declined 

altogether 
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CHAP,  altogether  the  name  of  Regent  with  regard  to  England  : 
*  ..They  appointed  the  duke  of  Bedford  protestor  ox  guardian 

142a.  of  that  kingdom,  a  title  which  they  fuppofed  to  imply, 
lefs  authority  :  They  invefted  the  duke  of  Glocefter  with 
the  fame  dignity  during  the  abfence  of  his  elder  brother2; 
and  in  order  to  limit  the  power  of  both  thefe  princes,  they 
appointed  a  council,  without  whofe  advice  and  approba- 
tion no  meafure  of  importance  could  be  determined  b„ 
The  perfon  and  education  of  the  infant  prince  was  com- 
mitted to  Henry  Beaufort,  biihop  of  Winchefter,  his  great 
uncle  and  the  legitimated  fon  of  John  of  Gaunt,  duke  of 
Lancafler ;  a  prelate,  who,  as  his  family  could  never  have 
any  pretenfions  to  the  crown,  might  fafely,  they  thought, 
be  intrufled  with  that  important  charge0.  The  two 
princes,  the  dukes  of  Bedford  and  Glocefter,  who 
feemed  injured  by  this  plan  of  government,  yet,  being 
perfons  of  great  integrity  and  honour,  acquiefced  in 
any  appointment,  which  tended  to  give  fecurity  to  the 
public  ;  and  as  the  wars  in  France  appeared  to  be  the 
object  of  greateft  moment,  they  avoided  every  difpute 
which  might  throw  an  obftacle  in  the  way  of  foreign 
conquefls. 
State  of  When  the  ftate  of  affairs  between   the  Englifh   and 

French  kings  was  confidered  with  a  fuperficial  eye,  every 
advantage  feemed  to  be  on  the  fide  of  the  former  ;  and  the 
total  expulfion  of  Charles  appeared  to  be  an  event,  which 
might  naturally  be  expected  from  the  fuperior  power  of 
his  competitor.  Though  Henry  was  yet  in  his  infancy, 
the  adminiftration  was  devolved  on  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
the  moft  accomplished  prince  of  his  age;  whofe  experi- 
ence, prudence,  valour,  and  generofity  qualified  him  for 
his  high  office,  and  enabled  him  both  to  maintain  union 
among  his  friends,    and  to  gain  the  confidence  of  his 

■a  Rrmer,  vol.  x.  p.  261.     Cotton,  p.  5*4.  b  Cotton,  p.  564. 

Hall,  tol,  S3.     Monflrek',  vol.  ii.  p.  ija 
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enemies.     The  whole  power  of  England  was  at  his  com-  chap. 
mand  :  He  was  at  the  head  of  armies  enured  to  victory  :  * 

He  was  feconded  by  the  mod  renowned  generals  of  the  age,  Ha*» 
the  earls  of  Somerfet,  Warwic,  Salifbury,  Suffolk,  and 
Arundel,  Sir  John  Talbot,  and  Sir  John  Faftolfe  :  And 
befides  Guienne,  the  ancient  inheritance  of  England,  he 
was  matter  of  the  capital,  and  of  almoft  all  the  north- 
ern provinces,  which  were  well  enabled  to  furnifh  him 
with  fupplies  both  of  men  and  money,  and  to  aflift  and 
fupport  his  Englifh  forces. 

But  Charles,  notwithstanding  the  prefent  inferiority  of 
his  power,  poffefled  fome  advantages  derived  partly  from 
his  fituation,  partly  from  his  perfonal  character,  which 
promifed  him  fuccefs,  and  ferved,  firft  to  controul,  then 
to  overbalance,  the  fuperior  force  and  opulence  of  his 
enemies.     He  was  the  true  and  undoubted  heir  of  the 
monarchy:  All  Frenchmen,  who  knew  the  interefts,  or 
defired  the  independance  of  their  country,  turned  their 
eyes  towards  him  as   its  fole  refource :   The  exclufion 
given  him,  by  the  imbecillity  of  his  father,  and  the  forced 
or  precipitate  confent  of  the  dates,  had  plainly  no  vali- 
dity :  That  fpirit  of  faction,  which  had  blinded  the  peo- 
ple, could  not  long  hold  them  in  fo  grofs  a  delufion  : 
Their  national  and  inveterate  hatred  againft  the  Englifh, 
the  authors  of  all  their  calamities,  muft  foon  revive,  and 
infpire  them  with  indignation  at  bending  their  necks  un- 
der the  yoke  of  that  hoftile  people :  Great  nobles  and 
princes,  accuftomed  to  maintain  an  independance  againft 
their  native  fovereigns,  would  never  endure  a  fubjeclion 
to  ftrangers  :  And  though  moft  of  the  princes  of  the 
blood  were,  fince  the  fatal  battle  of  Azincour,  detained 
prifoners  in  England,  the  inhabitants  of  their  demefnes, 
their  friends,  their  vaflals,  all  declared  a  zealous  attach- 
ment to  the  king,  and  exerted  themfelves  in  refitting  the 
violence  of  foreign  invaders. 

Charles 
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Charles  himfelf,  though  only  in  his  twentieth  year^ 
i  was  of  a  chara&er  well  calculated  to  become  the  object  of 
J42««  thefe  benevolent  fentiments ;  and  perhaps  from  the  favour 
which  naturally  attends  youth,  was  the  more  likely,  on 
account  of  his  tender  age,  to  acquire  the  good-will  of  his 
native  fubjects.  He  was  a  prince  of  the  moft  friendly 
and  benign  difpofition,  of  eafy  and  familiar  manners,  and 
of  a  juft.  and  found,  though  not  a  verv  vigorous  under- 
ftanding.  Sincere,  generous,  affable,  he  engaged  from 
affection  the  fervices  of  his  followers,  even  while  his  low 
fortunes  might  make  it  their  intereft  to  defert  him  ;  and 
the  lenity  of  his  temper  could  pardon  in  them  thofe  fillies 
of  difcontent,  to  which  princes  in  his  fituation  are  fo  fre- 
quently expofed.  The  love  of  pleafure  often  feduced 
him  into  indolence;  but  amidfl  all  his  irregularities  the 
goodnefs  of  his  heart  ftill  fhone  forth ;  and  by  exerting 
at  intervals  his  courage  and  activity,  he  proved,  that  his 
general  remiflhefs  proceeded  not  from  the  want,  either  of 
a  juft  fpirit  of  ambition,  or  of  perfonal  valour. 

Though  the  virtues  of  this  amiable  prince  lay  fome 
time  in  obfcurity,  the  duke  of  Bedford  knew,  that  his 
title  alone  made  him  formidable,  and  that  every  foreign 
afliftance  would  be  fequifite,  ere  an  Englifh  regent  could 
hope  to  complete  the  conqueft  of  France  ;  an  enterprize, 
which,  however  it  might  feem  to  be  much  advanced,  was 
ftill  expofed  to  many  and  great  difficulties.  The  chief 
circumftance,  which  had  procured  to  the  Englifh  all  their 
prefent  advantages,  was  the  refentment  of  the  duke  of 
Burgundy  againft  Charles;  and  as  that  prince  feemed  in- 
tent rather  on  gratifying  his  paflion  than  confulting  his 
interefts,  it  was  the  more  eafy  for  the  regent,  by  demon- 
ftrations  of  refpecl:  and  confidence,  to  retain  him  in  the 
alliance  of  England.  He  bent  therefore  all  his  endea- 
vours to  that  purpofe  :  He  gave  the  duke  every  proof  of 
friendship  and  regard  :  He  even  offered  him  the  regency 
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of  France,  which  Philip  declined  :  And  that  he  might  c  ha  p, 

corroborate  national  connexions  by  private  ties,  he  con-< >/mmmj 

eluded  his  own  marriage  with  the  princefs  of  Burgundy,      M«. 
which  had  been  ftipulated  by  the  treaty  of  Arras. 

Being  fenfible,  that  next  to  the  alliance  of  Burgundy,  1423. 
the  friendfhip  of  the  duke  of  Britanny  was  of  the  greateft 
importance  towards  forwarding  the  Englifh  conquefts  ; 
and  that*  as  the  provinces  of  France,  already  fubdued, 
lay  between  the  dominions  of  thefe  two  princes,  he  could 
never  hope  for  any  fecurity  without  preferving  his  con- 
nexions with  them ;  he  was  very  intent  on  ftrengthening 
himfelf  alfo  from  that  quarter.  The  duke  of  Britanny, 
having  received  many  juft  reafons  of  difpleafure  from  the 
minifters  of  Charles,  had  already  acceded  to  the  treaty  of 
Troye,  and  had,  with  other  vafTals  of  the  crown,  done 
homage  to  Henry  V.  in  quality  of  heir  to  the  kingdom  : 
But  as  the  regent  knew,  that  the  duke  was  much  governed 
by  his  brother,  the  count  of  Richemont,  he  endeavoured 
to  fix  his  friendfhip,  by  paying  court  and  doing  fervices  to 
this  haughty  and  ambitious  prince. 

Arthur,  count  of  Richemont,  had  been  taken  prU 
loner  at  the  battle  of  Azincour,  had  been  treated  with 
great  indulgence  by  the  late  king,  and  had  even  been  per- 
mitted on  his  parole  to  take  a  journey  into  Britanny, 
where  the  ftate  of  affairs  required  his  prefence.  The 
death  of  that  victorious  monarch  happened  before  Riche- 
mont's  return ;  and  this  prince  pretended,  that,  as  his  ^h  April; 
word  was  given  peifonally  to  Henry  V.  he  was  not  bound 
to  fulfil  it  towards  his  fon  and  fucceflbr  :  A  chicane  which 
the  regent,  as  he  could  not  force  him  to  compliance, 
deemed  it  prudent  to  overlook.  An  interview  was  fettled 
at  Amiens  between  the  dukes  of  Bedford,  Burgundy,  and 
Britanny,  at  which  the  count  of  Richemont  was  alfo  pre- 
fentd :  The  alliance  was  renewed  between  thefe  princes: 

d  Hall,  fol,  84.    Monftrelct,  vol.  i.  p.  4.    Stowe,  p.  364. 
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CHAP.  And  the  regent  perfuaded  Philip  to  give  in  marriage  to 

s ' /Richemont  his  eldeft  fifter,  widow  of  the  deceafed  Dau- 

14^3.  phin,  Lewis,  the  elder  brother  of  Charles.  Thus  Ar- 
thur was  connected  both  with  the  regent  and  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  feemed  engaged  by  intereft  to  profe- 
cute  the  fame  object:,  in  forwarding  the  fuccefs  of  the 
Englifh  arms. 

While  the  vigilance  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  was  em- 
ployed  in  gaining  or  confirming  thefe  allies,  whofe  vi- 
cinity rendered  them  fo  important,  he  did  not  overlook 
the  ftate  of  more  remote  countries.  The  duke  of  Albany, 
regent  of  Scotland,  had  died  ;  and  his  power  had  de- 
volved on  Murdac,  his  fon,  a  prince  of  a  weak  under- 
standing and  indolent  difpofition ;  who,  far  from  poffefling 
the  talents  requifite  for  the  government  of  that  fierce 
people,  was  not  even  able  to  maintain  authority  in  his 
own  family,  or  reftrain  the  petulance  and  infolence  o^ 
his  fons.  The  ardour  of  the  Scots  to  ferve  in  France, 
where  Charles  treated  them  with  great  honour  and  dif- 
tinction,  and  where  the  regent's  brother  enjoyed  the  dig- 
nity of  conftable,  broke  out  afrefh  under  this  feeble  ad- 
miniftration  :  New  fuccours  daily  came  over,  and  filled 
the  armies  of  the  French  king  :  The  earl  of  Douglas 
conducted  a  reinforcement  of  5000  men  to  his  afiiftance: 
And  it  was  juftly  to  be  dreaded,  that  the  Scots,  by  com- 
mencing open  hoftilities  in  the  north,  would  occafion  a 
diverfion  ftill  more  confiderable  of  the  Englifh  power,  and 
would  eafe  Charles,  in  part,  of  that  load,  by  which  he 
was  at  prefent  fo  grievoufly  opprefled.  The  duke  of  Bed- 
ford, therefore,  perfuaded  the  Englifh  council  to  form  an 
alliance  with  James  their  prifoner ;  to  free  that  prince 
from  his  long  captivity  ;  and  to  connect  him  with  Eng- 
land, by  marrying  him  to  a  daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somer- 
fet  and  coufm.of  the  young  king c.  As  the  Scottifh  regent, 

c  Hal],  fo!.  85.    Stowe,  p.  364.     Gwfton,  p.  501. 
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tired  of  his  prefent  dignity,  which  he  was  not  able  to  fup-  C  HA  p. 

port,  was  now  become  entirely  fmcere  in  his  applications v » 

for  James's  liberty,  the  treaty  was  foon  concluded  j  a  i4*3- 
ranfom  of  forty  thou fand  pounds  was  ftipulatedf;  and 
the  kino-  of  Scots  was  reftored  to  the  throne  of  his  ancef- 
tors,  and  proved,  in  his  fliort  reign,  one  of  the  moft 
illuftrious  princes,  that  had  ever  governed  that  kingdom. 
He  was  murdered  in  1437  by  his  traiterous  kinfman  the 
earl  of  Athole.  His  affections  inclined  to  the  fide  of 
France;  but  the  Englifh  had  never  reafon,  during  his 
life-time,  to  complain  of  any  breach  of  the  neutrality  by 
Scotland. 

But  the  regent  Was  not  fo  much  employed  in  thefe  po-  Military 

ini  •  c  r  operation** 

litical  negociations  as  to  neglect  the  operations  of  war,  irom 
which  alone  he  could  hope  to  fuccced  in  expelling  the 
French  monarch.  Though  the  chief  feat  of  Charles's  power 
lay  in  the  fouthern  provinces,  beyond  the  Loire  3  his  par- 
tizans  were  poffeffed  of  fome  fortreffes  in  the  northern,  and 
fcven  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris  5  and  it  behoved  the 
fluke  of  Bedford  firfl  to  clear  thefe  countries  from  the  enemy  $ 
before  he  could  think  of  attempting  more  diftant  conquefts. 
The  caftle  of  Dorfoy  was  taken  after  a  fiege  of  fix  weeks  : 
That  of  Noyelle  and  the  town  of  Rue  in  Picardy  under- 
went the  fame  fate :  Pont  fur  Seine,  Vertus*,  MontaigUj 
were  fubjecled  by  the  Englifh  arms :  And  a  more  con- 
fiderable  advantage  was  foon  after  gained  by  the  united 
forces  of  England  and  Burgundy.  John  Stuart,  con- 
ftable  of  Scotland,  and  the  lord  of  Eftiffac  had  formed 
the  fiege  of  Crevant  in  Burgundy  :  The  earls  of  SalifDury 
and  Suffolk,  with  the  count  of  Tculongeon,  were  fent  to 
its  relief:  A  fierce  and  well  difputed  aclion  enfued  :  The 
$cots  and  French  were  defeated  :  The  conftable  of  Scot- 
land and  the  count  of  Ventadour  were  taken  prifoners  : 
And  above  a  thoufand  men,  among  whom  was  Sir  Wil- 

*  Rymer,  tel,  x,  p.  599,  300.  32$. 
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C  H  A  P.  ]]am  Hamilton,-  were,  left  on   the  field   of  battle  «.     The 

XX.  .  r 

v—,^——/ talcing  of  Gaillon  upon  the  Seine,  and  of  la  Charite  upon 

1423.  tj-,e  Loire,  was  the  fruit  of  this  victory  :  And  as  this  latter 
place  opened  an  entrance  into  the  fouthern  provinces,  the 
acquifition  of  it  appeared  on  that  account  of  the  greater- 
importance  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  and  feemed  to  promife 
a  fiiccefsful  iflue  to  the  war. 

1474.  The   more    Charles   was    threatened  with    an   inva- 

iion  in  thofe  provinces  which  adhered  to  him,  the  more 
neceiTary  it  became,  that  he  fhould  retain  pofieffion  of 
every  fortrefs,  which  he  ftilt  helo!  within  the  quarters  of 
the  enemy.  The  duke  of  Bedford  had  befieged  in  perfon,. 
during  the  fpace  of  three  months,,  the  town  of  Yvri  in 
Normandy  *r  and  the  brave  governor,  unable  to  make  any 
longer  defence,  was  obliged  to  capitulate  ->  and  he  agreed 
to  furrender  the  town,  if,  before  a  certain  term,  no  re- 
lief arrived.  Charles^,  informed  of  thefe  conditions,  de- 
termined to  make  an  attempt  for  laving  the  place.  He 
collected,  with  fome  difficulty,  an  army  of  14,000  men, 
of  whom  one  half  were  Sects;  and  he  fent  them  thither 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Buchan,  conftable  of 
France  -3  who  was  attended  by  the  earl  of  Douglas,  his 
countryman,  the  duke  of  Alencon,  the  marefchal  de  la 
Fayette,  the  count  of  Aumale,  and  the  vifcount  of  Nar- 
bonne.  When  the  conftable  arrived  within  a  few  leagues 
of  Yvri,  he  found  that  he  was  come  too  late,  and  that 
the  place  was  already  furrendered.  He  immediately 
turned  to  the  left,  and  fat  down  before  Verneiiil,  which 
the  inhabitants,  in  fpite  of  the  garrifon,  delivered  up  to 
him  h.  Buchan  might  now  have  returned  in  fafety,  and 
with  the  glory  of  making  an  acquifition  no  lefs  import- 
ant than  the  pkee  which  he  was  fent  to  relieve :  But 
hearing  of  Bedford's  approach,  .he  called  a  council  of  war, 

g  Hal!,  fol.  85.     Monftrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  8.    Holingfhed,  p.  586.    Grafton, 
j,,  -00.  h  Monftrclet,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.    Grafton,  p.  504. 
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ih  crdcr  to  deliberate  concerning  the  conduct  which  he  CHAP. 

Should   hold   in  this   emergence.     The'  vvifcr  part  of  the^ / 

council  declared  for  a  retreat ;    and    represented,   that  all      *4*4» 
the  paft  misfortunes  of  the  French   had   proceeded  from 
their  rafhnefs  in  giving,  battle  when   no   ncceflitv  obliged 

O  O  J  o 

them  ;  that  tills  army  was  the  lail  refource  of  the  king, 
and  the  only  defence  of  the  few  provinces  which  remained 
to  him  ;  and  that  every  reafon  invited  him  to  embrace 
cautious  meafures,  which  might  Jeave  time  for  his  fub- 
jects  to  return  to  a  ftnfe  of  their  duty,  and  give  leifure 
for  difcord  to  arife  among  his  enemies,  who,  being  united 
by  no  common  band  of  intereft  or  motive  of  alliance, 
could  not  long  perfevere  in  their  animofity  again  Q  him. 
All  thefe  prudential  confiderations  were  overborne  by 
a  vain  point  of  honour,  not  to  turn  their  backs  to  the 
enemy  ;  and  they  refolved  to  await  the  arrival  of  the  duke 
of  Bedford. 

The  numbers  were  nearly  equal  m  this  action;  and  *7*h  Aug. 

.  ,  Battle  or 

as  the  long  continuance  of  war  had  introduced  difcipline,  Vernciiil. 
which,  however  imperfect,  fufficed  to  maintain  fome  ap- 
pearance of  order  in  fuch  fmall  armies,  the  battle  was 
fierce,  and  well  difputed,  and  attended  v/ith  bloodfhed  on 
both  fides.  The  conftable  drew  up  his  forces  under  the 
walls  of  Verneiiil,  and  refolved  to  abide  the  attack  of  the 
enemy  :  But  the  impatience  of  the  vifcount  of  Narbonne, 
who  advanced  precipitately,  and  obliged  the  whole  line  to 
follow  him  in  fome  hurry  and  confuiion,  was  the  caufe  of 
the  misfortune  which  enfued.  The  Englifh  archers,  fix- 
ing their  palifadoes  before  them,  according  to  their  ufual 
cuftom,  fent  a  volley  of  arrows  amidft  the  thicker!:  of  the 
French  army  ;  and  though  beaten  from  their  ground,  and 
obliged  to  take  fhelter  among  the  baggage,  they  foon  ral- 
lied, and  continued  to  do  great  execution  upon  the  ene- 
my. The  duke  of  Bedford,  meanwhile,  at  the  head  of 
the  men  at  arms,  made  impreffion  on  the  French,  broke 

K  2  theu- 
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chap,  their  ranks,  chaced  them  off  the  field,  and  rendered  tfv? 

t  -»  victory  entirely  complete  and  decifive  '.     The   conftable 

*424«  himfelf  perifhed  in  battle,  as  well  as  the  earl  of  Douglas  and 
his  fon,  the  counts  of  Aumale,  Tonnerre,  and  Ventadour, 
with  many  other  confiderable  nobility.  The  duke  of  Alen- 
£on,  the  marefchal  de  la  Fayette,  the  lords  of  Gaucour 
and  Mortemar  were  taken  prifoners.  There  fell  about 
four  thoufand  of  the  French,  and  iixteen  hundred  of  the 
Englifh ;  a  lofs  efteemed,  at  that  time,  fo  unufual  on  the 
Ude  of  the  victors,  that  the  duke  of  Bedford  forbad  all 
rejoicings  for  his  fuccefs.  Verneiiil  was  furrendered  next 
day  by  capitulation  k. 

The  condition  of  the  king  of  France  now  appeared 
very  terrible,  and  almoft  defperate.  He  had  loft  the 
flower  of  his  army  and  the  braveft  of  his  nobles  in  this 
fatal  action  :  He  had  no  refource  either  for  recruiting  or 
fubfifting  his  troops  :  He  wanted  money  even  for  his  per- 
fonal  fubfiftence  ;  and  though  all  parade  of  a  court  was 
banifhed,  it  was  with  diiHculty  he  could  keep  a  table, 
fupplied  with  the  plaineifc  necefTuries,  for  himfelf  and  his 
few  followers  :  Every  day  brought  him  intelligence  of 
fome  lofs  or  misfortune  :  Towns,  which  were  bravely 
defended,  were  obliged  at  laft  to  furrender  for  want  of  re- 
lief or  fupply  :  He  law  his  partizans  entirely  chaced  from 
all  the  provinces  which  lay  north  of  the  Loire  :  And  he 
expected  foon  to  lofe,  by  the  united  efforts  of  his  enemies, 
all  the  territories  of  which  he  had  hitherto  continued 
mafter  j  when  an  incident  happened,  which  faved  him  on 
tie  brink  of  ruin,  and  loft  the  Englifh  fuch  an  oppor- 
tunity for  completing  their  conquefts,  as  they  never  after- 
wards were  able  to  recal. 

Jaqueline,  countefs  of  Hainault  and  Holland,  and 
heir  of  thefe  provinces,  had  efpoufed  John  duke  of  Bra- 

1  Hall,  fol.  SS,  89,  90.     Monftrebt,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.     Stowe,  p.  $65*     Hol- 
Unsrhed,  p.  58  $v  k  MvniUelet,  vol.  ii,  p.  15* 
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bant,  coufin  german  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy ;  but  hav-  c  ha  P. 

ing  made  this  choice  from   the  ufual  motives  of  princes,  \ ,J / 

fhe  foon  found  reafon  to  repent  of  the  unequal  alliance.  14*4. 
jShe  was  a  princefs  of  a  mafculine  fpirit  and  uncommon 
underftanding  ;  the  duke  of  Brabant  was  of  a  fickly  com- 
plexion and  weak  mind  :  She  was  in  the  vigour  of  her 
age  ;  he  had  only  reached  his  fifteenth  year  :  Thefe  caufes 
had  infpired  her  with  fuch  contempt  for  her  hufband, 
which  foon  proceeded  to  antipathy,  that  me  determined 
to  diffolve  a  Carriage,  where,  it  is  probable,  nothing  but 
the  ceremony  had  as  yet  intervened.  The  court  of  Rome 
was  commonly  very  open  to  applications  of  this  nature, 
when  feconded  by  power  and  money  ;  but  as  the  princefs 
forefaw  great  opposition  from  her  hufband 's  relations,  and 
was  impatient  to  effecT:  her  purpofe,  {he  made  her  efcape 
into  England,  and  threw  herfelf  under  the  protection  of 
the  duke  of  Glocefter.  That  prince,  with  many  noble 
qualities,  had  the  defect  of  being  governed  by  an  impe- 
tuous temper  and  vehement  paflions  ;  and  he  was  rafhly 
induced,  as  well  by  the  charms  of  the  countefs  herfelf,  as 
by  the  profpecl:  of  pofieffing  her  rich  inheritance,  to  offer 
himfelf  to  her  as  a  hufband.  Without  waiting  for  a  papal 
difpenfation  ;  without  endeavouring  to  reconcile  the  duke 
of  Burgundy  to  the  meafure  ;  he  entered  into  a  contract 
of  marriage  with  Jaqueline,  and  immediately  attempted 
to  put  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  her  dominions.  Philip  was 
difgufted  with  fo  precipitate  a  conduct :  He  refented  the 
injury  done  to  the  duke  of  Brabant,  his  near  relation  : 
He  dreaded  to  have  the  Englifh  eftablifhed  on  ail  fides  of 
him  :  And  he  forefaw  the  confequences,  which  muft  at- 
tend the  extenfive  and  uncontrouled  dominion  of  that 
nation,  if,  before  the  full  fettlement  of  their  power,  they 
jnfulted  and  injured  an  ally,  to  whom  they  had  already 
been  fo  much  indebted,  and  who  was  frill  fo  neceflary 
for  fupporting  them  in  their  farther  progrefs.     He  en- 
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CHAP,  couraaed,  therefore,  the  duke  of  Brabant  to  make  refift- 
i      ■    *     iance  :   He  engaged  many  of  Jaquelin's  fubjecls  to  adhere 
*424-     to  that  prince  :   He  himfelf  marched  troops  to  his  fupport  : 
And  as  the  duke  of  Glocefter  ftill   perfevered  in  his  pur- 
pofe,  a  fharp  war  was  fuddenly  kindled  in  the  Low  Coun- 
tries.    The  quarrel  foon  became  perfonal  as  well  as  poli- 
tical. The  Englifh  prince  wrote  to  the  duke  of  Burgundjy 
complaining  of  the  oppofition   made  to  his  pretenfions  ; 
and  though   in  the  main  he  emnloved  amicable  terms  in 
his  letter,  he  took  notice  of  fome  falfthoods^  into  which,- 
he  faid,  Philip  had   been   betrayed  during  the  courfe  of 
thefe  tranfacliions.     This  unguarded  exprefHon  was  highly 
refented  :  The  duke  of  Burgundy  infifted,  that  he  fhould 
*  retract  it :  And   mutual  challenges  and   defiances  paiTed 
between  them  on  this  occafion  l. 

The  duke  of  Bedford  could  eafily  forefee  the  bad 
effects  of  fo  ill-timed  and  imprudent  a  quarrel.  A'U 
the  fuccours,  which  he  expected  from  England,  and 
which  were  fo  necefTary  in  this  critical  emergence,  were 
intercepted  by  his  brother,  and  employed  in  Holland 
and  Hainault :  The  forces  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy, 
which  he  alfo  depended  on,  were  diverted  by  the  fame 
wars  :  And  befides  this  double  lofs,  he  was  in  imminent 
danger  of  alienating  for  ever  that  confederate,  whofe 
friendfnip  was  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and  whom  the 
late  king  had  enjoined  him,  with  his  dying  breath,  to  gra- 
tify by  every  mark  of  regard  and  attachment.  He  repre- 
sented all  thefe  topics  to  the  duke  of  Glocefter  :  He  en- 
deavoured to  mitigate  the  refentment  of  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy :  He  interpofed  with  his  good  offices  between  thefe 
princes :  But  was  not  fuccefsful  in  any  of  his  endeavours  ; 
and  he  found,  that  the  impetuofity  of  his  brother's  tem- 
per was  ftill  the  chiefobfta.de  to  all  accommodation m. 
For  this  reafon,  inftead  of  pitfhing  the  victory  gained  at 

1  Mor.ftrelet,  vol,  ii.  p.  19,  20,  2j.  m  Monftrelft,  p.  i2. 
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Vcrneuil,  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  take  a  journey  into  c  H  a  P. 

England,  and  to  try,  by  his  counfels  and   authority,  to^ v , 

moderate  the  meafures  of  the  duke  of  Glocefter.  '424' 

There  had  likewife  broken  out  fomediiFerences  among 
the    Eng'iih    miniftry,    which  had   proceeded    to    great 
extremities,  and  which  required  the  regent's   prefence  to 
compofe  them  n.     The  bifhep  of  Winchefter,  to  whom 
the  care  of  the  king's  perfon  and  education  had  been  en- 
trusted, was  a  prelate  of  great  capacity  and  experience, 
but  of  an  intriguing:  and  dangerous  character:  and  as  he 
afpired  to  the  government  of  affairs,  he  had  continual  dif- 
putes  with   his   nephew,  the  protector ;    and  he  gained 
■frequent  advantages  ever  the  vehement  and  impolitic  tem- 
per of  that  prince.     The  duke  of  Bedford  employed  the      I4-S« 
authority  of  parliament  to  reconcile  them  ;   and  thefe  ri- 
vals  were   obliged   to  promife  before  that  affembly,  that 
they  would  bury  all  quarrels  in  oblivion  °.     Time  alfo 
fcemed  to  open  expedients  for  compoflng  the  difference 
with  the  duke  of  Burgundy.     The  credit  of  that  prince 
had  procured  a  bull  from  the  pope ;  by  which  not  only 
Jaqueline's  contract  with  the  duke  of  Glocefter  was  an- 
nulled ;  but  it  was  alfo  declared,  that,  even  in  cafe  of 
the  duke  of  Brabant's  death,    it  mould  never  be  lawful 
for  her  to  efpoufe  the  Englifh  prince.     Humphrey,  de» 
fpairing  of  fuccefs,  married  another  lady  of  inferior  rank, 
who  had  lived  fome  time  with  him  as  his  miftrefs  p.     The 
duke  of  Brabant  died  ;  and  his  widow,  before  me  could 
recover  poffeflion  of  her  dominions,  was  obliged  to  declare 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  her  heir,  in  cafe  me  mould  die  with- 
out iffue,  and  to  promife  never  to  marry  without  his  con- 
fent.     But  though  the  affair  was  thus  terminated  to  the 
fatisfaelion  of  Philip,  it  left  a  difagreeable  impreiTion  on 

-  "   Stowe,  p.  368.     Hollingfhed,  p.  550.  °  Hall,  fol.  98,  99. 

Hoilingrtied,  p.  593,  594.     Pcljdore  Virgil,  p.  466,     Grafton,  p.  512,  519. 
P  Stowe,  p.  367. 
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C   XX    ? *"*  mm^  :  ^  exc'tec^  an  extreme  jealoufy  of  the  EnglinS, 

\-     syi 'and  opened  his  eyes  to  his  true  interefts  :   And  as  nothing 

i4»S'  but  his  animofity  againfl  Charles  had  engaged  him  in 
alliance  with  them,  it  counterbalanced  that  paffion  by 
another  of  the  fame  kind,  which  in  the  end  became  pre- 
valent, and  brought  him  back,  by  degrees,  to  his  natural 
connexions  with  his  family  and  his  native  country. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  duke  of  Britanny  began  to 
withdraw  himfelf  from  the  Englifh  alliance.  His  bro- 
ther, the  count  of  Richmond,  though  connected  by  mar- 
riage with  the  dukes  of  Burgundy  and  Bedford,  was 
extremely  attached  by  inclination  to  the  French  in- 
tereft ;  and  he  willingly  hearkened  to  all  the  advances 
which  Charles  made  him  for  obtaining  his  friendfhip. 
The  ftaff  of  conftable,  vacant  by  the  earl  of  Buchan's 
death,  was  offered  him ;  and  as  his  martial  and  ambi- 
tious temper  afpired  to  the  command  of  armies,  which  he 
had  in  vain  attempted  to  obtain  from  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
he  not  only  accepted  that  office,  but  brought  oyer  his 
brother  to  an  alliance  with  the  French  monarch.  The  new 
conftable,  having  made  this  one  change  in  his  meafures, 
firmly  adhered  ever  after  to  his  engagements  with  France^ 
Though  his  pride  and  violence,  which  would  admit  of 
no  rival  in  his  mafter's  confidence,  and  even  prompted 
him  to  afTaffinate  the  other  favourites,  had  fo  much 
difgufted  Charles,  that  he  once  banimed  him  the  court, 
and  refufed  to  admit  him  to  his  prefence,  he  ftill  acted 
with  vigour  for  the  fervice  of  that  monarch,  and  ob- 
tained at  laft,  by  his  perfeverance,  the  pardon  of  all 
paft  offences. 

1426.  In  this  fituation,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  on  his  return., 
found  the  affairs  of  France,  after  paffing  eight  months  in 
England.  The  duke  of  Burgundy  was  much  difgufted. 
The  duke  of  Britanny  had  entered  into  engagements  with 
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Charles,   and  had  done  homage   to  that   prince   for   his c  H  A  p» 

dutchy.     The  French  had  been  allowed  to  recover  from  v v t 

the.  aftonifhment,  into  which  their  frequent  difafters  had  M*6* 
jhrown  them.  An  incident  too  had  happened,  which  ferved 
extremely  to  raife  their  courage.  The  earl  of  Warwic 
had  befieged  Montargis  with  a  fmall  army  of  3000  men, 
and  the  place  was  reduced  to  extremity,  when  the  baftard 
of  Orleans  undertook  to  throw  relief  into  it.  This  ge- 
neral, who  was  natural  fon  to  the  prince  aiThiUnated  by 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  and  who  was  afterwards  created 
count  of  Dunois,  conducted  a  body  of  1600  men  to 
Montargis  ;  and  made  an  attack  on  the  enemy's  trenches 
with  fo  much  valour,  prudence,  and  good  fortune,  that 
he  not  only  penetrated  into  the  place,  but  gave  a  fevere 
blow  to  the  Englilh,  and  obliged  Warwic  to  raife  the 
fiegei.  This  was  the  firft  fignal  action  that  raifed  the 
fame  of  Dunois,  and  opened  him  the  road  to  thofe  great 
honours,  which  he  afterwards  attained. 

But  the  regent,  foon  after  his  arrival,  revived  the  re- 
putation of  the  Englifh  arms,  by  an  important  enter- 
prize  which  he  happily  atchieved.  He  fecretly  brought 
together,  in  feparate  detachments,  a  confiderable  army  to 
the  frontiers  of  Britanny ;  and  fell  fo  unexpectedly  upon 
that  province,  that  the  duke,  unable  to  make  refiftance, 
yielded  to  all  the  terms  required  of  him  :  He  renounced 
the  French  alliance ;  he  engaged  to  maintain  the  treaty 
<bf  Troye  ;  he  acknowledged  the  duke  of  Bedford  for  re- 
gent of  France  ;  and  promifed  to  do  homage  for  his  dutchy 
to  king  Henry  r.  And  the  Englifli  prince,  having  thus 
freed  himfelf  from  a  dangerous  enemy  who  lay  behind 
him,  refolved  on  an  undertaking,  which,  if  fuccefsful, 
would,  he  hoped,  caft  the  balance  between  the  two  na- 
tions, and  prepare  the  way  for  the  final  conqueft  of 
prance. 

I 

q  Monftrelef,  vol.  ii.  p.  31,  33,    Hollingflied,  p.  537. 
'  Montfrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  35,  36, 
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C.%£  p*      The  Clty  °f  Orleans  was  fo  fituated  between  the  pro- 

» ^ winces  commanded    by  Henry,    and    thofe  poffeffed  by 

SVe^f'     Charles,  that  it  opened  an  eafy  entrance  to  either  ;   and 
Orleans,      as  the  duke  of  Bedford  intended  to  make  a  great  effort  for 
penetrating  into  the  fouth  of  France,  it  behoved  him  to 
begin,  with   this  place,    which,   in  the  prefent  circiim-" 
fiances,  was  become  the  moft  important  in  the  Kingdom. 
He  committed  the  conduct  of  the  enterprize  to  the  earl 
of  Salifbury,    who   had   newly   brought   him    a    rein* 
forcement  of  6000   men  from  England,   and   who  had 
much  diftinguifhed  himfelf,  by  his  abilities,  during  the 
courfe  of  the  prefent  war.     Salifbury,  pafling  the  Loire, 
made  himfelf  mafter  of  feveral  fmall  places,  which  fur- 
rounded  Orleans  on  that  fide  s ;  and  as  his  intentions 
were  thereby  known,   the  French  king  ufed  every  expe- 
dient to  fupply  the  city  with  a  garrifon  and  provifions, 
and  enable  it  to  maintain  a  long  and  obftinate  iiege.  The 
lord  of  Gaucour,  a  brave  and  experienced  captain,  was 
appointed  governor:  Many  officers  of  diftinclion  threw  - 
themfelves  into  the  place  :  The  troops,  which  they  con- 
dueled,  were  enured  to  war,    and   were  determined  to 
make  the  moft  obftinate  refiftance :  And  even  the  inha- 
bitants, difciplined  by  the  long  continuance  of  hoftilities, 
were  well  qualified,  in  their  own  defence,  to  fecond  the 
efforts  of  the  moft  veteran  forces.     The  eyes  of  all  Eu- 
rope  were  turned  towards  this  fcene  -,  where,  it  was  rea- 
fonably  fuppofed,  the  French  were  to  make  their  laft 
ftand  for  maintaining  the  independance  of  their  monar- 
chy, and  the  rights  of  their  fovereign. 

The  earl  of  Salifbury  at  laft  approached  the  place  with 
an  army,  which  confifted  only  of  10,000  men  ;  and  not 
being  able,  with  fo  fmall  a  force,  to  inveft  fo  great  a 
city,  that  commanded  a  bridge  over  the  Loire,  he  fta- 
tioned  himfelf  on  the  fouthern  fide  towards  Sologne,  leav- 

*  Monftreler,  vol,  ii.  p.  38,  39,     PoJyd,  Virg.  p.  468. 
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ing  the  other,  towards  the  Beauffe,  frill  open  to  the  ene-  c  ^  p- 

my.     He  there  attacked  the  fortifications,  which  guarded  ^ i/J , 

the  entrance  to  the  bridge  ;  and  after  an  obfrinate  refifr-  gl- 
ance he  carried  feveral  of  them  :  But  was  himfelf  killed  by 
a  cannon  ball  as  he  was  taking  a  view  of  the  enemy  £.  The 
earl  of  Suffolk  fucceeded  to  the  command  ;  and  being  re- 
inforced with  great  numbers  of  Englifli  and  Burgundians, 
he  pafTed  the  river  with  the  main  body  of  his  army,  and  in- 
verted Orleans  on  the  other  fide.  As  it  was  now  the  depth 
of  winter,  Suffolk,  who  found  it  difficult,  in  that  feafon, 
to  throw  up  intrenchments  all  around,  contented  himfelf, 
for  the  pre  fen  t,  with  erecting  redoubts  at  different  dif- 
tances,  where  his  men  were  lodged  in  fafety,  and  were 
read v  to  intercept  the  fupplies,  which  the  enemy  might 
attempt  to  throw  into  the  place.  Though  he  had  feveral 
pieces  of  artillery  in  his  camp,  (and  this  is  among  the  firft 
fieo-es  in  EuroDe ,  where  cannon  were  found  to  be  of  im- 
portance,)  the  art  of  engineering  was  hitherto  fo  imper- 
fect, that  Suffolk  trufted  more  to  famine  than  to  force  for 
fubduing  the  city;  and  he  purpofed  in  the  fpring  to  ren- 
der the  circumvallation  more  complete,  by  drawing  in- 
trenchments from  one  redoubt  to  another.  Numberlefs 
feats  of  valour  were  performed  both  by  the  befiegers  and 
befieged  during  the  winter  :  Bold  fallies  were  made,  and 
repulfed  with  equal  boldnefs  :  Convoys  were  fo.metimes 
introduced  and  often  intercepted  :  The  fupplies  were  ftili 
unequal  to  the  confumption  of  the  place:  And  the  Englifli 
feemed  daily,  though  flowlv,  to  be  advancing  towards  the 
completion  of  their  enterprize. 

But  while  Suffolk  lay  in  this  fltuation,  the  French  par-      HJ9» 
tics  ravaged   all   the  country  around  ;  and  the  befiegers, 
who  were  obliged  to  draw  their  provifions  from  adiftance, 
were  themfelves  expofed  to  the  danger  of  want  and  famine. 

t   Hall,  fed.  105.     Monftrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  39,     Stowe,  p.  369.     Holling- 
fted,  p,  599,    Grafton,  p.  531, 
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CHAP.  gjr  John  FaftolfFe  was  bringing  up  a  large  convoy,  of 
5 ^J i  every  kind  of  ftores,  which  he  efcorted  with  a  detach- 
es, ment  of  25CO  men  ;  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  body  of 
4000  French,  under  the  command  of  the  counts  of  Cler- 
mont and  Dunois.  FaftolfFe  drew  up  his  troops  behind 
the  waggons  ;  jbut  the  French  generals,  afraid  of  attacking 
Jiim  in  that  pofture,  planted  a  battery  of  cannon  againft 
him,  which  threw  every  thing  into  con fufion,  and  would 
have  infured  them  the  victory  ;  had  not  the  impatience  of 
fome  Scottiih  troops,  who  broke  the  line  of  battle,  brought 
on  an  engagement,  in  which  FaftolfTe  was  victorious. 
The  count  of  Dunois  was  wounded ;  and  about  50© 
French  were  left  on  the  field  of  battle.  This  action, 
which  was  of  great  importance  in  the  prefent  conjunc- 
ture, was  commonly  called  the  battle  of  Herrings-,  be-?, 
caufe  the  convoy  brought  a  great  quantity  of  that  kind  of 
provifions,  for  the  ufe  of  the  Englifh  army  during  the 
Lent  feafon  u. 

Charles  feemed  now  to  have  but  one  expedient  foe 
faving  this  city,  which  had  been  fo  long  inverted.  The 
duke  of  Orleans,  who  was  null  prifoner  in  England,  pre- 
vailed on  the  protector  an(j  the  council  to  content,  that 
all  his  demefnes  mould  be  allowed  to  preferve  a  neutrality 
during  the  war,  and  mould  be  fequeftered,  foj  greater 
fecurity,  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  This 
prince,  who  was  much  lefs  cordial  in  the  Englifh  inte- 
refts  than  formerly,  went  to  Paris,  and  made  the  propofal 
to  the  duke  of  Bedford  ;  but  the  regent  coldly  replied, 
That  he  was  not  of  a  humour  to  beat  the  bufhes,  while 
others  ran  away  with  the  game  :  An  anfwer,  which  fo 
difgufted  the  duke,  that  he  recalled  all  the  troops  of  Bur- 
gundy, that  acted  in  the  fiege  w.     The  place  however  wag 

«  Hall,  fol.  106.  Monftrelet,  vol.  iJ.  p.  41,  42,  Stowe,  p.  369.  Hol- 
lingfhed,  p.  600.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  469.     Grafton,  p.  53*. 

»  Hall,  fol.  J0<>.  Woaftrekt,  vol,  ii.  p.  42.  Stowe,  p.  369.  Grafton, 
P«  533« 
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every  day  more  and  more  clofely  invefted  by  the  Englifh  :C  H  a  p. 
Great  fcarcity  began  already  to  be  felt  by  the  garrifon,     "^'    j 
and  inhabitants:   Charles,  in  defpair  of  collecting  an  ar-     1429. 
my,  which  mould  dare  to  approach  the  enemy's  entrench- 
ments, not  only  gave  the  city  for  loft,  but  began  to  en- 
tertain a  very  difmal  profpeel:  with  regard  to  the  general 
irate  of  his  affairs.     He  faw  that  the  country,  in  which 
he  had  hitherto,  with  great  difficulty,  fiibfifted,  would  be 
laid  entirely  open  to  the  invafion  of  a  powerful  and  victo- 
rious enemy  ;  and  he  already  entertained  thoughts  of  re- 
tiring with  the  remains  of  his  forces  into  Languedoc  and 
Dauphiny,  and  defending  himfelf  as  long  as  pofiible  in 
thofe  remote  provinces.  But  it  was  fortunate  for  this  good 
prince,  that,  as  he  lay  under  the  dominion  of  the  fair, 
the  women,  whom  he  confulted,  had  the  fpirit  to  fupport 
his  finking  refolution  in  this  defperate  extremity.     Mary 
of  Anjou,  his  queen,  a  princefs  of  great  merit  and  pru- 
dence, vehemently  oppofed  this  meafure,  which,  fhe  fore- 
few,  would  difcourage  all  his  partizans,  and  ferve  as  a 
general  fignal  for  deferring  a  prince,  who  feemed  himfelf 
to  defpair  of  fuccefs.     His  miftrefs  too,  the  fair  Agnes 
Sorel,  who  lived  in  entire  amity  with  the  queen,  fecond- 
ed  all  her  remonftrances,  and  threatened,  that,  if  he  thus 
pufillanimoufly  threw  away  the  fcepter  of  France,   fhe 
would  feek  in  the  court  of  England   a  fortune  more  cor- 
refpondent  to  her  wifhes.     Love  was  able  to  rouze  in  the 
breaft  of  Charles  that  courage,  which  ambition  had  failed 
to  excite  :  He  refolved  to  difpute  every  inch  of  ground 
with  an  imperious  enemy  ;  and  rather  to  perifh  with  ho- 
nour in  the  midft  of  his  friends,  than  yield  inglorioufly  to 
his  bad  fortune  :  When  relief  was  unexpectedly  brought 
him  by  another  female  of  a  very  different  character,  who 
gave  rife  to  one  of  the  moft  lingular  revolutions,  that  is 
to  be  met  with  in  hiftory. 

In  the  village  of  Domremi  near  Vaucouleurs,  on  theihemaia 
borders  of  Lorraine,  there  lived  a  country  girl  01  twenty- of  0fleja*> 

feyea 
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chap,  feven  years  of  age,  called  Joan  d'Arc,  who  was  fervafrt 

« ' ,  in  a  fmall  inn,    and  who  in  that  ftation  had  been  accuf- 

*429»     tomed  to  tend  the  horfes  of  the  guefts,  to  ride  them  with- 
out a  faddle  to  the  watering-place,  and  to  perform  other 
offices,  which,  in    well -frequented   inns,  commonly  fall 
to  the  fhare  of  the  men  fervants  *.     This  girl  was  of  an 
irreproachable  life,  and   had  not  hitherto  been  remarked 
for  any  Angularity ;  whether  that  flie  had  met  with  rio 
occafion  to  excite  her  genius,   or  that  the  unfkilful  eyes 
of  thofe  who  converfed  with  her,  had   not  been  able  to 
difcern  her  uncommon  merit.     It  is  eafy  to  imagine,  that 
the  prefent  fituation  of  France  was  an  interesting  object 
even  to  perfons  of  the  loweft  rank,  and  would  become 
the  frequent  fubjeclof  converfation  :  A  young  prince,  ex- 
pelled his  throne  by  the  fedition  of  native  fubjects,  and 
by  the  arms  of  Grangers,  could  not  fail  to  move  the  com- 
panion of  all  his  people,   whofe  hearts  were  uncorrupted 
by  faction ;    and   the  peculiar  character  of  Charles,    {o 
ftrongly  inclined  to  friendmip  and  the  tender  pailions,  na- 
turally rendered  him  the  hero  of  that  fex,  whofe  generous 
minds  know  no  bounds  in  their  affe&ions.     The  liege  of 
Orleans,  the  progrefs  of  the  Englifii  before  that  place, 
the  great  diflrefs  of  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants,   the  im- 
portance of  faving  this  city  and  its  brave  defenders,   had 
turned  thither  the  public  eye  ;  and  Joan,  inflamed  by  the 
general  fentiment,  was  fei.zed  with  a  wild  defire  of  bring- 
ing relief  to  her  fovereign  in  his  prefent  diftrefies.     Her 
unexperienced  mind,  working  day  and  night  on  this  fa- 
vourite object,  miftook  the  impuifes  of  paffion  for  hea- 
venly infpirations  ;  and  fhe  fancied,  that  flie  faw  vifions, 
and  heard  voices,  exhorting  her  to  re-eftablifh  the  throne 
of  France,  and  to  expel  the  foreign  invaders.     An  un- 
common  intrepidity   of  temper   made    her  overlook  all 

x  Hall,  fol.  107,     Monftrelct,  vol.ii.  p.  42.     Grafton,  p.  534. 
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tae  dangers,  which  might  attend  her  in  fuch  a  path  ;  c  *J  A  P. 
and  thinking  herfelf  deflined  by  Heaven  to  this  office,  ^^^—j 
fhe  threw  afide  all  that  bafhfulnefs  and  timidity,  fa  *4Z9* 
natural  to  her  fex,  her  years,  and  her  low  ftation. 
She  went  to  Vaucouleurs  ;  procured  admiflion  to  Bau- 
dricourt,  the  governor  \  informed  him  of  her  infpira- 
tions  and  intentions  ;  and  conjured  him  not  to  neglect 
the  voice  of  God,  who  fpoke  through  her,  but  to  fecond 
thofe  heavenly  revelations,  which  impelled  her  to  this 
glorious  enterprize.  Baudricourt  treated  her  at  firft  with 
fome  neglect ;  but  on  her  frequent  returns  to  him,  and 
importunate  folicitations,  he  began  to  remark  fomething 
extraordinary  in  the  maid,  and  was  inclined,  at  all  ha- 
zards, to  make  fo  eafy  an  experiment.  It  is  uncertain, 
whether  this  gentleman  had  difcernment  enough  to  per- 
ceive, that  great  ufe  might  be  made  with  the  vulgar  of  fo 
uncommon  an  engine  j  or,  what  is  more  likely  in  that 
credulous  age,  was  himfelf  a  convert  to  this  vifionary ; 
But  he  adopted  at  laft  the  fchemes  of  Joan  ;  and  he  gave 
her  fome  attendants,  who  conducted  her  to  the  French 
court,  which  at  that  time  refided  at  Chinon. 

It  is  the  bufinefs  of  hiftory  to  diftinguifh  between  the 
miraculous  and  the  marvellous ;  to  reject  the  firft  in  all  nar- 
rations merely  profane  and  human  ;  to  doubt  the  fecond  ; 
and  when  obliged  by  unqueftionable  teftimony,  as  in  the 
prefent  cafe,  to  admit  of  fomething  extraordinary,  to  receive 
as  little  of  it  as  is  confiftent  with  the  known  facts  and 
circum fiances.  It  is  pretended,  that  Joan,  immediately 
on  her  admiflion,  knew  the  king,  though  fhe  had  never 
feen  his  face  before,  and  though  he  purpofely  kept  him- 
felf in  the  crowd  of  courtiers,  and  had  laid  afide  every 
thing  in  his  drefs  and  apparel  which  might  diftinguifh 
him  :  That  (he  offered  him,  in  the  name  of  the  fupreme 
Creator,  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Orleans,  and  conduct  him 
to  Rheims  to  be  there  crowned  and  anointed  ;  and  on  his 

exprefling 
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exprefilng1  doubts  of  her  million,  revealed  to  him,  befora 
fome  fworn  confidents,  a  fecret,  which  was  unknowa 
M*9«  to  all  the  world  befide  himfelf,  and  which  nothing  but  a 
heavenly  infpiration  could  have  difcovered  to  her  :  And 
that  fhe  demanded,  as  the  inftrument  of  her  future  vic- 
tories, a  particular  fword,  which  was  kept  in  the  church 
of  St.  Catharine  of  Fierbois,  and  which^  though  fhe  had 
never  ken  it,  fhe  defcribed  by  all  its  marks,  and  by  the 
place  in  which  it  had  long  lain  neglected  y.  This  is  cer- 
tain, that  all  thefe  miraculous  Itories  were  fpread  abroad* 
in  order  to  captivate  the  vulgar.  The  more  the  kin»  and 
his  minifters  were  determined  to  give  into  the  illufion, 
the  more  fcruples  they  pretended.  An  afTembly  of  grave 
doctors  and  theologians  cautioufly  examined  Joan's  miP 
fion,  and  pronounced  it  undoubted  and  fupernatural.  She 
was  fent  to  the  parliament,  then  refiding  at  Poi&iers ;  and 
was  interrogated  before  that  afTembly  :  The  prefidents^ 
the  counfellors,  who  came  perfuadcd  of  her  impoflure^ 
went  away  convinced  of  her  infpiration.  A  ray  of  hope 
began  to  break  through  that  def'pair,  in  which  the  minus 
of  all  men  were  before  enveloped.  Heaven  had  now  de- 
clared itfelf  in  favour  of  France,  and  had  laid  bare  its  out- 
stretched arm  to  take  vengeance  on  her  invaders.  Few 
could  diftinguifn  between  the  impulfe  of  inclination  and 
the  force  of  convi&ion  ;  and  none  would  fubmit  to  the 
trouble  of  fo  difagreeable  a  fcrutiny. 

After  thefe  artificial  precautions  and  preparations  had 
been  for  fome  time  employed,  Joan's  requefts  were  at 
Iaft  complied  with:  She  was  armed  cap-a-pee,  mounted 
on  horfeback,  and  (liown  in  that  martial  habiliment  be- 
fore the  whole  people.  Her  dexterity  in  managing  her 
deed,  though  acquired  in  her  former  occupation,  was 
regarded  as  a  frefh  proof  of  her  million ;  and  fhe  was  re- 
ceived with  the  loudeft  acclamations  by  the  fpeclators. 

X  Hall,  fol.  107.     Hullingflicd,  p.  600, 
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Her  former  occupation  was  even  denied  :    She  was   no  c  J  A  P. 

Jonger  the  fervant  of  an  inn.     She  was  converted   into  a^ — v / 

fhepherdefs,  an  employment  much  more  agreeable  to  the  I425- 
Imagination.  To  render  her  ftill  more  interefting,  near 
ten  years  were  fubflrac'ted  from  her  age  ;  and  ail  the 
fentiments  of  love  and  of  chivalry,  were  thus  united  to 
thofe  of  enthufiafm,  in  order  to  inflame  the  fond  fancy  of 
the  people  with  prepolTenions  in  her  favour. 

When  the  engine  was  thus  drelTed  up  in  full  fpleridof, 
it  was  determined  to  eflay  its  force  againfr.  the  enemy. 
Joan  was  fent  to  Blois,  where  a  large  convoy  was  pre- 
pared for  the  fupply  of  Orleans,  and  an  army  of  ten 
thoufand  men,  under  the  command  of  St.  Severe,  afTem- 
bled  to  efcort  it.  She  ordered  all  the  Soldiers  to  confers 
themfelves  before  they  let  out  on  the  enterprize  :  She  ba- 
nifhed  from  the  camp  all  women  of  bad  fame:  She  dis- 
played in  her  hands  a  confecrated  banner ;  where  the 
Supreme  Being  was  reprefented,  grafping  the  globe  of 
earth,  and  furrounded  with  flower  de  luces.  And  (he 
infilled,  in  right  of  her  prophetic  million,  that  the  con- 
voy fhould  enter  Orleans,  by  the  direct  road  from  the 
fide  of  Beaufle  :  But  the  count  of  Dunoi-:,  unwilling  to 
fubmit  the  rules  of  the  military  art  to  her  infpirations, 
ordered  it  to  approach  by  the  other  fide  of  the  river, 
where,  he  knew,  the  weaken:  part  of  the  Englifh  army 
was  Rationed. 

Previous  to  this  attempt,  the  maid  had  written  to  the 
regent  and  to  the  Englifh  generals  before  Orleans,  com- 
manding them,  in  the  name  of  the  omnipotent  Creator, 
by  whom  fhe  was  commiffioned,  immediately  to  raife  the 
fiege  and  to  evacuate  France;  and  menacing  them  with 
divine  vengeance  in  cafe  of  their  disobedience.  All  the 
Englifh  affe&ed  to  fpeak  with  tf<  fiftbn  of  the  maid  and  or* 
heir  heavenly  commiffion  ;  and  faid,  that  the  French  king 
Was  now  indeed  reduced  to  a  (ovry  pih,  when  he  had  re- 

Vol.  III.  L  courfe 
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c  H  A  P.  courfe  to  fuch  ridiculous  expedients :  But  they  felt  their 

,     "     *     fimagi nation  fecretly  ftruck  with  the  vehement  perfuafion,. 
1429.      which  prevailed  in  all  around   them  ;    and  they  waited 
with  an  anxious  expectation,  not  unmixed  with  horror* 
for  the  iffue  of  thefe  extraordinary  preparations. 

As  the  convoy  approached  the  river,  a  fally  was  made 
by  the  garrifon  on  the  fide  of  BeaufTe,  to  prevent  the 
Englifh  general  from  fending  any  detachment  to  the  other 

*9th  April,  fojg :  The  provifions  were  peaceably  embarked  in  boats,, 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Orleans  had  fent  to  receive 
them  :  The  maid  covered  with  her  troops-  the  embarka- 
tion :  Suffolk  did  not  venture  to  attack  her:.  And  the 
French  general  carried  back  the  army  in  fafety  to  Blois  mT 
an  alteration  of  affairs,  which  was  already  viitble  to  all 
the  world,  and  which  had  a  proportional  effecT:  on  the 
minds  of  both  parties. 

The  maid  entered  the  city  of  Orleans,  arrayed  in 
her  military  garb,  and  difplaying  her  confecrated  ftand- 
ard  ;  and  was  received,  as  a  celeftial  deliverer,,  by  all  the 
inhabitants.  They  now  believed  themfelves  invincible 
under  her  influence  ;  and  Dunois  himfelf,  perceiving  fuch 
a  mighty  alteration  both  in  friends  and  foes,  confented, 
that  the  next  convoy,  which  was  expected  in  a  few  days,. 

4th  May.  fhould  enter  by  the  fide  of  BeaufTe.  The  convoy  ap- 
proached :  No  fign  of  refinance  appeared  in  the  be- 
fiegers :  The  waggons  and  troops  paffed  without  inter- 
ruption between  the  redoubts  of  the  Englifh  :  A  dead 
filence  and  aflonifhment  reigned  among  thofe  troops* 
formerly  fo  elated  with  victory,,  and  fo  fierce  for  the 
combat. 

The  earl  of  Suffolk  was  in  a  fituation  very  unufual 
and  extraordinary  ;  and  which  might  well  confound  the 
man  of  the  greateft  capacity  and  firmeft  temper.  He  faw 
his  troops  overawed,  and  fcrongly  impreffed  with  the 
idea  oi  a  divine  influence,  accompanying  the  maid.  Ins- 
tead- 
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ftead  of  banifhing  thefe  vain  terrors  by  hurry  and  action 

and  war,  he  waited  till  the  foldiers  fhould  recover  from 

the  panic  ;  and  he  thereby  gave  leifure  for  thofe  prepofTef-     '4*9 

lions  to  fink  ftill  deeper  into  their  minds.     The  military 

maxims,  which  are  prudent  in  common  cafes,  deceived 

him  in   thefe  unaccountable  events.     The  Englifh  felt 

their  courag-e  daunted  and  overwhelmed  :  and  thence  in- 
to f 

ferred  a  divine  vengeance  hanging  over  them.  The 
French  drew  the  fame  inference  from  an  inactivity  fo 
new  and  unexpected.  Every  circumftance  was  now  re- 
verfed  in  the  opinions  of  men*  on  which  all  depends  2 
The  fpirit,  refulting  from  a  long  courfe  of  uninterrupted 
fuccefs,  was  on  a  fudden  transferred  from  the  victors  to 
the  vanquished. 

The  maid  called  aloud,  that  the  garrifon  Should  re- 
main no  longer  on  the  defenfive  ;  and  me  promifed  her 
followers  the  afliftance  of  heaven  in  attacking  thofe  re- 
doubts  of  the  enemy,  which  had  fo  long  kept  them  in 
awe,  and  which  they  had  never  hitherto  dared  to  infult; 
The  generals  feconded  her  ardour  :  An  attack  was  made 
on  one  redoubt,  and  it  proved  fuccefsful a :  All  the  Eng- 
lifh, who  defended  the  entrenchments,  were  put  to  the 
fword  or  taken  prifoners  :  And  Sir  John  Talbot  himfelf, 
who  had  drawn  together,  from  the  other  redoubts,  fome 
troops  to  bring  them  relief,  durft  not  appear  in  the  open 
field  againft  fo  formidable  an  enemy. 

Nothing  after  this  fuccefs  feemed  impoffible  to  the 
maid  and  her  enthufiaftic  votaries.  She  urged  the  gene- 
rals to  attack  the  main  body  of  the  Englifh  in  their  en- 
trenchments :  But  Dunois,  ftill  unwilling  to  hazard  the 
fate  of  France  by  too  great  temerity,  and  fenfible  that 
the  leaft  reverfe  of  fortune  would  make  all  the  prefent 
Viflons  evaporate,  and  reftore  every  thing  to  its  former 
condition,  checked  her  vehemence,  and  propofed  to  her 

a  Monftrslet,  volt  ii.  p.  45, 
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c  *L£  p*  firft  to  expel  the  enemy  from  their  forts  on  the  other  fide 

XXi 

v v »  of  the  river,   and   thus  lay  the  communication   with  the 

,429«  country  entirely  open,  before  fhe  attempted  any  more 
hazardous  enterprize.  Joan  was  perfuaded,  and  thefe 
forts  were  vigoroufly  aflailed.  In  one  attack  the  French 
were  repulfed;  the  maid  was  left  almoft  alone;  fhe  was 
obliged  to  retreat,  and  join  the  runaways ;  but  difplaying 
her  facred  ftandard,  and  animating  them  with  her  coun- 
tenance, her  gefturcs,  h:r  exhortations,  {he  led  them 
back  to  the  charge,  and  overpowered  the  Englifh  in  their 
entrenchments.  In  the  attack  of  another  fort,  fhe  v/as 
wounded  in  the  neck  with  an  arrow  ;  fhe  retreated  a  mo- 
ment behind  the  afTailants  ;  fhe  pulled  out  the  arrow  with 
her  own  hands ;  fhe  had  the  wound  quickly  drefled  ;  and 
fhe  haitened  back  to  head  the  troops,  and  to  plant  her 
victorious  banner  on  the  ramparts  of  the  enemy. 

By  all  thefe  fucceffes,  the  Englifh  were  entirely  chaced 
from  their  fortifications  on  that  fide  :  They  had  loft  above 
fix  thoufand  men  in  thefe  different  actions  ;  and  what 
was  ftill  more  important,  their  wonted  courage  and  con- 
fidence was  wholly  gone,  and  had  given  place  to  amaze- 
ment and  defpair.  The  maid  returned  triumphant  over 
the  bridge,  and  was  again  received  as  the  guardian  angel 
of  the  city.  After  performing  fuch  miracles,  fhe  con- 
vinced the  mod  obdurate  incredulity  of  her  divine  mif- 
fion  :  Men  felt  themfelves  animated  as  by  a  fuperior 
energy,  and  thought  nothing  impoilible  to  that  divjne  f 
hand,  which  fo  vifibly  conducted  them.  It  was  in  vain 
even  for  the  Englifh  generals  to  oppofe  with  their  fol- 
dicrs  the  prevailing  opinion  of  fupernatural  influence : 
They  themfelves  were  probably  moved  by  the  fame  be- 
lief: The  utmoit  they  dared  to  advance,  was,  that  Joan 
was  not  an  inftrument  of  God  ;  fhe  was  only  the  imple- 
ment of  the  Devil  :  But  as  the  Englifh  had  felt,  to  their 
fad  experience,  that  the  Devil  might  be  allowed  fome- 
8  times 
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times  to  prevail,  they  derived  not  much  confolation  from  CHAP. 

the  enforcing  of  this  opinion.  v ^ 1 

It  might  prove  extremely  dangerous  for  Suffolk,  witri    ,  '429- 

&        r  .  *  he  dege 

fuch  intimidated  troops,  to  remain  any  longer  in  the  pre- of  Orleans 
fence  of  fo  courageous  and  victorious  an  enemy;  hcgd^May. 
therefore  rai fed  the  fiege,  and  retreated  with  all  the  pre- 
caution imaginable.  The  French  refolved  to  pufh  their 
conquefts,  and  to  allow  the  Englifli  no  leifure  to  recover 
from  their  conformation.  Charles  formed  a  body  of  fix 
thoufand  men,  and  lent  them  to  attack  Jergeau,  whither 
Suffolk  had  retired  with  a  detachment  of  his  army.  The 
fiege  lafied  ten  days;  and  the  place  was'obftinately  de- 
fended. Joan  difplayed  her  wonted  intrepidity  on  the 
occafion.  She  defctnded  into  the  foffee,  in  leading  the 
attack  ;  .and  (he  there  received  a  blow  on  the  head  with  a 
ftone,  by  which  (he  was  confounded  and  beaten  to  the 
ground  :  Bu.t  (he  loon  recovered  herfelf ;  and  in  the  end 
rendered  the  aflauk  fuCcefsful  :  Suffolk  was  obliged  to 
yield  himfejf  prifoner  to  a  Frenchman  called  Renaud  ; 
but  before  he  fubmitted,  he  afked  his  adverfary,  whether 
he  were  a  gentleman.  On  receiving  a  fatisfaclory  anfvver, 
he  demanded,  whether  he  were  a  knight.  Renaud  re- 
plied, that  he  had  not  yet  attained  that  honour.  Then  I 
make  you  one,  replied  Suffolk  :  Upon  which,  he  gave  him 
the  blow  with  his  fword,  which  dubbed  him  into  that 
fraternity;  and  he  immediately  iurrendered  himfelf  his 
prifoner. 

The  remainder  of  the  Englifh  army  was  commanded 
by  Faftolffe,  Scales,  and  Talbot,  who  thought  of  nothing 
but  of  making  their  retreat,  as  fcon  as  poffible,  into  a 
place  of  fafety  ;  while  the  French  efteemed  the  over- 
taking them  equivalent  to  a  victory.  So  much  had  the 
events,  which  paffed  before  Orleans,  altered  every  thing 
between  the  two  nations  1  The  vanguard  of  the  French 
<ynder  Richernont  and  XaintraiHes  attacked  the  rear  of 

L  3  the 
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CHAP,  the  enemy  at  the  village  of  Patay.     The. battle  lafled  not 

>*   moment:    The   Englifh   were   difcomfited   and  fled  5 

14.29.     The  brave  Faftolffe  himfelf  fhowed  the  example  of  flight 
iSihJune.  r  ° 

to  his  troops ;  and  the  order  of  the  garter  was  taken  from 
him,  as  a  punifhment  for  this  inftance  of  cowardice  b. 
Two  thoufand  men  were  killed  in  this  action  j  and  both 
Talbct  and  Scales  taken  prifoners. 

In  the  account  of  all  thefe  fucceffes,  the  French  wri- 
ters, to  magnify  the  wonder,  reprefent  the  maid  (who  was 
now  known  by  the  appellation  of  the  Maid  of  Orleans)  as 
not  only  active  in  combat,  but  as  performing  the  office 
of  general ;  directing  the  troops,  conducting  the  military 
operations,  and  fwaying  the  deliberations  in  all  councils 
of  war.  It  is  certain,  that  the  policy  of  the  French 
court  endeavoured  to  maintain  this  appearance  with  the 
public  :  But  it  is  much  more  probable,  that  Dunois  and 
the  wifer  commanders  prompted  her  in  ail  her  meafures, 
than  that  a  country  girl,  without  experience  or  edu- 
cation, could,  on  a  fudden,  become  expert  in  a  profeffion, 
which  requires  more  genius  and  capacity,  than  any  other 
active  fcene  of  life.  It  is  fufficient  praife,  that  fhe  could 
diftinguifh  the  perfons  on  whofe  judgment  (he  might  rely  j 
that  fhe  could  feize  their  hints  and  fuggeilions,  and,  on 
a  fudden,  deliver  their  opinions  as  her  own  ;  and  that 
file  could  curb,  on  occafion,  that  vifionary  and  enthufi- 
aftic  fpirit,  with  which  fhe  was  actuated,  and  could 
temper  it  with  prudence  and  difcretion. 

The  railing  of  the  fiege  of  Orleans  was  one  part  of 
the  maid's  promife  to  Charles  :  The  crowning  of  him  at 
Rheims  was  the  other  :  And  fhe  now  vehemently  infifted, 
that  he  fhould  forthwith  fet  out  on  that  enterprize.  A 
few  weeks  before,  fuch  a  propofal  would  have  appeared 
the  moft  extravagant  in  the  world.     Rheims  lay  in  a 

*  Mo.a^rclet,  vol.  ii»  p,  46, 
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-cJiftant  quarter  of  the  kingdom  ;  was  then  in  the  hands  chap. 

of  a  victorious  enemy;    the  whole  road,   which   led  to*  » 

it,  was  occupied  by  their  garrifons  ;  and  no  ma  a  could      *4*9» 

be  fo   fanguine   as    to   imagine,    that   fuch  an   attempt 

could  (o  foon  come  within  the  bounds  of  pofllbility.    But 

as  it  was  extremely  the  interefr.  of  Charles  to  maintain 

the  belief  of  fomething  extraordinary  and  divine  in  thefe 

events,  and  to  avail  himfelf  of  the  prefent  confternation 

of  the  Englilh  ;  he  refolved  to  follow  the  exhortations  of 

his  warlike  prephetefs,  and  to  lead  his   army  upon  this 

promifing  adventure.     Hitherto  he  had  kept  remote  from 

the  fcene  of  war  :  As  the  fafety  of  the  Mate  depended 

upon    his    perfon,    he    had    been    perfuaded    to  reftrain 

his  military  ardour:    But  obferving  this  profperous  turn 

of  affairs,  he  now  determined  to  appear  at  the  head  of 

his  armies,  and  to  fet   the  example  of  valour  to  all  his 

foldiers.      And  the  French  nobility  faw  at  once  their 

young    fovereign    affuming    a  new  and    more   brilliant 

character,  feconded  by  fortune,   and    conducted   by  the 

hand   of  heaven  ;  and   they  caught  frefli  zeal  to  exert 

themfelves  in  replacing   him  on  the  throne  of  his  an- 

ceflors, 

Charles  fet  out  for  Rheims  at  the  head  of  twelve  The  king 
thoufand  men :    He  palTed  by  Troye,  which  opened  its  ^owneKt 
gates  to  him:  Chalons  imitated   the  example:  Rheims Rheims* 
fent  him  a  deputation  with  its  keys,  before  his  approach 
to  it :   And  he  fcarcely  perceived,  as  he  pafTed  along, 
that   he   was   marching   through    an    enemy's  country. 
The  ceremony  of  his  coronation  was  here  performed  c  17th  Ij1j» 
with  the  holy  oil,  which  a  pigeon  had  brought  to  king 
Clovis  from  heaven,  on   the  nrft.   eilablimment  of  the 
French  monarchy  :  The  maid  of  Orleans  flood  by  his 
fide,  in  complete  armour,  and  difplayed  her  facred  han- 

s  Monftrdct,  vol.  ii.  p.  4S, 
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C  HA  F>ricr,  which   had  fo  often  diffipated   and  confounded   his 

v_ — . . >  fierce  k  enemies  :   And  the   people  fhouted  with  the  mod 

J429  unieigned  joy,  on  viewing  fuch  a  complication  of  won- 
ders. After  the  completion  of  the  ceremony,  the  Maid 
threw  berfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  embraced  his  knees, 
and  with  a  Hood  of  tears,  which  plea fu re  and  tendernefs 
extorted  from  her,  fhe  congratulated  him  on  this  finp-ular 
and  marvellous  event. 

Charles,  thus  crowned  and  anointed,  became  more 
relpectable  in  the  eyes  of  ail  his  fubje&s,  and  fcemed,  in 
a  manner,  to  receive  anew,  from  a  heavenly  commifiion, 
his  title  to  their  allegiance.  The  inclinations  of  men 
fwaying  their  belief,  no  one  doubted  of  the  infpirations 
and  prophetic  fpint  of  the  Maid  :  So  many  incidents, 
which  parTed  all  human  comprehenfion,  left  little  room  to 
queftion  a  fuperior  influence  :  And  the  real  and  undoubtr 
ed  fach  brought  credit  to  every  exaggeration,  which 
could  fcarcely  be  rendered  more  wonderful.  Laon,  Soif- 
fons,  Chateau-Thierri,  Provins,  and  many  other  towns 
ajid  fortreffes  in  that  neighbourhood,  immediately  af- 
ter Charles's  coronation,  fubmitted  to  him  on  the 
firit  fummons  ;  and  the  whole  nation  was  difpofed  to 
give  him  the  moft  zealous  teftimonies  of  their  duty  and 
afFe£Hon, 
Prudence  of  ,  Nothing  can  imprefs  us  with  a  higher  idea  of  the 
Bedford,  wifdom,  addrefs,  and  resolution  of  the  duke  of  Bedford, 
than  his  being  able  to  maintain  himfelf  in  fo  perilous  a 
fituation,  and  to  preferve  fome  footing  in  France,  after 
the  defection  of  fo  many  places,  and  amidft  the  univerfal 
inclination  of  the  reft  to  imitate  that  contagious  example. 
This  prince  feemed  prefent  every  where  by  his  vigilance 
and  forefight :  \\e  employed  every  refource,  which  fortune 
had  yet  left  him  ;  He  put  all  the  Englifh  garriforjs  in  a 
pollurc  of  defence  :  He  kept  a  watchful  eye  over  every  at- 
tempt 
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tempt  among  the  French  towards  an  infurrection  :  He  c  H^  A  p» 
retained   the  Parifians  in  obedience,   by  alternately  em-  1 

ploying  careiTes  and  feverity  :  And  knowing  that  the  duke  H29- 
of  Burgundy  was  already  wavering  in  his  fidelity,  he 
acted  with  fo  much  fkill  and  prudence,  as  to  renew,  in 
this  dangerous  crifis,  his  alliance  with  that  prince  ;  an 
alliance  of  the  utmoft  importance  to  the  credit  and  fup- 
port  of  the  Englifii  government. 

The  fmall  fupplies  which  he  received  from  England 
fet  the  talents  of  this  great  man  in  frill  a  flronger  light. 
The  ardour  of  the  Englifh  for  foreign  conquefts  was  now 
extremely  abated  by  time  and  reflection  :  The  parliament 
fccms  even  to  have  become  fenfihle  of  the  danger,  which 
might  attend  their  farther  progrefs  :  No  fupply  of  money 
could  be  obtained  by  the  regent  during  his  greateft  dif- 
trefTes  :  And  men  enlifted  flowly  under  his  ftandard,  or 
foon  deferted,  by  reafon  of  the  wonderful  accounts,  which 
had  reached  England,  of  the  magic,  and  forcery,  and  dia- 
bolical power  of  the  maid  of  Orleans d.  It  happened  for- 
tunately, in  this  emergency,  that  the  bifnop  of  Winche- 
fter,  now  created  a  cardinal,  landed  at  Calais  with  a  bodv 
of  5000  men,  which  he  was  conducting  into  Bohemia, 
on  a  crufade  againft  the  Hufiites.  He  was  perfuaded  to 
lend  thefe  troops  to  his  nephew  during  the  p:efent  difficul- 
ties e ;  and  the  regent  was  thereby  enabled  to  take  the 
field  ;  and  to  oppofe  the  French  king,  who  was  advancing 
with  his  army  to  the  gates  of  Paris. 

The  extraordinary  capacity  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  ap- 
peared alio  in  his  military  operations.  PJe  attempted  to 
reftore  the  courage  of  his  troops  by  boldly  advancing  to 
the  face  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  chofe  his  pofts  with  fo 
much  caution,  as  always  to  decline  a  combat,  and  to  ren- 
der it  impofiible  for  Charles  to  attack  him.     He  ftill  at- 

d  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  455,  473,  f  Ibid.  vol.  x.  7,  421. 
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C  *yy  P*  tenc^  £nat  Prmce  in  a^  his  movements ;  covered  his  own 
«  i  towns  and  garrifons  ;  and  kept  himfelf  in  a  pofture  to  reap 

*43°»  advantage  from  every  imprudence  or  falfe  ftep  of  the  ene- 
my. The  French  army,  which  confifled  moftly  of  volun- 
teers, who  ferved  at  their  own  expence,  foon  after  retired 
and  was  difbanded  :  Charles  went  to  Bourges,  the  ordi- 
nary place  of  his  refidence ;  but  not  till  he  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  Compiegne,  Beauvais,  Senlis,  Sens,  Laval, 
Lagni,  St.  Denis,  and  of  many  places  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  which  the  affections  of  the  people  had  put 
into  his  hands. 

The  regent  endeavoured  to  revive  the  declining  ftate 
of  his  affairs,  by  bringing  over  the  young  king  of  England, 
and  having  h«m  crowned  and  anointed  at  Paris  f.  AH 
the  vaffals  of  the  crown,  who  lived  within  the  provinces 
poffefled  by  the  Englifh,  fwore  new  allegiance  and  did 
homage  to  him.  But  this  ceremony  was  cold  and  in- 
fipid,  compared  with  the  luflre  which  had  attended  tha 
coronation  of  Charles  at  Rheims ;  and  the  duke  of  Bedford 
expected  more  effect  from  an  accident,  which  put  into  his 
hands  the  perfon  that  had  been  the  author  of  all  his  cala- 
mities. 

The  maid  of  Orleans,  after  the  coronation  of  Charles^ 
declared  to  the  count  of  Dunois,  that  her  wifhes  were  now 
fully  gratified,  and  that  fhe  had  no  farther  defire  than  to 
return  to  her  former  condition,  and  to  the  occupations, 
and  courfe  of  life  which  became  her  fex  :  But  that  noble-* 
man,  fenfible  of  the  great  advantages  which  might  ftill 
be  reaped  from  her  pre  fence  in  the  army,  exhorted  her  to 
perfevere,  till,  by  the  final  expulfion  of  the  Englifh,  fhe 
had  brought  all  her  prophecies  to  their  full  completion. 
In  purfuance  of  this  advice,  fhe  threw  herfelf  into  the  town 
of  Compiegne,  which  was  at  that  time  befieged  by  the  duke 

f  Rymcr,  vol.  x.  p.  43a. 
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of  Burgundy,  affifted  by  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Suffolk  ;C  H  a  P. 

and  the  garrifon  on   her  appearance  believed  themfelves* *  _fl 

thenceforth  invincible.  Buttheir  joy  was  of  fhort  duration.  i43°« 
The  Maid,  next  day  after  her  arrival,  headed  a  fally  upon24  l  ay* 
the  quarters  of  John  of  Luxembourg  ;  fhe  twice  drove 
the  enemy  from  their  entrenchments  ;  finding  their  num- 
bers to  encreafe  every  moment,  fhe  ordered  a  retreat  j 
when  hard  prefTed  by  the  purfuers,  fhe  turned  upon  them, 
and  made  them  again  recoil  ;  but  being  here  deferted  by 
her  friends,  and  furrounded  by  the  enemy,  fhe  was  at  lafr, 
after  exerting  the  utmoft  valour,  taken  prifoner  by  the 
Burgundians  &.  The  common  opinion  was,  that  the 
French  officers,  finding  the  merit  of  every  victory  afcribed 
to  her,  had,  in  envy  to  her  renown,  by  which  they  them- 
felves  were  fo  much  eclipfed,  willingly  exjpofed  her  to 
this  fatal  accident. 

The  envy  of  her  friends  on  this  occafion  was  not  a 
greater  proof  of  her  merit  than  the  triumph  of  her  ene- 
mies. A  complete  victory  would  not  have  given  more 
joy  to  the  Englifh  and  their  partizans.  The  fervice  of 
Te  Deum,  which  has  fo  often  been  profaned  by  princes, 
was  publicly  celebrated  on  this  fortunate  event  at  Paris. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  fancied,  that,  by  the  captivity  of 
that  extraordinary  woman,  who  had  blafted  all  his  fuc- 
cefTes,  he  fhould  again  recover  his  former  afcendant  over 
France;  and  to  pufh  farther  the  prefent  advantage,  he 
purchafed  the  captive  from  John  of  Luxembourg,  and 
formed  a  profecution  againft  her,  which,  whether  it  pro- 
ceeded from  vengeance  pr  policy,  was  equally  barbarous 
and  difhonourable. 

There  was  no  poffible  reafon,  why  Joan  fhould  not     i43J» 
fce  regarded  as  a  prifoner  of  war,  and  be  entitled  to  all  the 

s  Stowe,  p»  371, 
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CHAP,  courtefy  and  good  ufage,  which  civilized  nations  praclife 
jfnwards  enemies  on  thefe  occafions.  She  had  never,  in 
,43I«  her  military  capacity,  forfeited,  by  any  act  of  treachery 
or  cruelty,  her  claim  to  that  treatment:  She  was  un- 
flained  by  any  civil  crime :  Even  the  virtues  and  the 
very  decorums  of  her  fex  had  ever  been  rigidly  obferved 
by  her  :  And  though  her  appearing  in  war,  and  leading 
armies  to  battle,  may  feem  an  exception,  (he  had  thereby 
performed  fuch  fignal  fervice  to  her  prince,  that  fhe  had 
abundantly  cornpenfated  for  this  irregularity  ;  and  was, 
on  that  very  account,  the  more  an  object  of  praife  and 
admiration.  It  was  nccefTary,  therefore,  for  the  duke  of 
Bedford  to  intereft  religion  fome  way  in  the  profecution  ; 
and  to  cover  under  that  cloak  his  violation  of  juflice  and 
humanity. 

The  bifhop  of  Beauvais,  a  man  wholly  devoted  to  the 
Englifh  interefls,  prefented  a  petition  againft  Joan,  on 
pretence  that  fhe  was  taken  within  the  bounds  of  his 
diocefe  ;  and  he  defircd  to  have  her  tried  by  an  ecclefiaf- 
tical  court  for  forcery,  impiety,  idolatry,  and  magic  :  The 
univerfity  of  Paris  was  fo  mean  as  to  join  in  the  fame 
requcft  :  Several  prelates,  among  whom  the  cardinal  of 
Winchefter  was  the  only  Englishman,  were  appointed  her 
judges  :  They  held  their  court  in  Rouen,  where  the 
young  king  of  England  then  refided  :  And  the  Maid, 
clothed  in  her  former  military  apparel,  but  loaded  with 
irons,   was  produced  before  this  tribunal. 

She  fir  ft  defired  to  be  eafed  of  her  chains  :  Her  judges 
anfvvered,  that  (he  had  once  already  attempted  an  efcape 
by  throwing  herfelf  from  a  tower  :  She  confelled  the  fac~t, 
maintained  the  juflice  of  her  intention,  and  owned,  that, 
if  fhe  could,  fhe  would  ftill  execute  that  purpofe.  All 
her  other  fpeeches  (bowed  the  fame  firmnefs  and  intrepi- 
dity :  Though  harafled  'with  interrogatories,  during  the 

cowrie 
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courfe  of  near  four  months,  fhe  never  betrayed  any  weak-c  hap. 

nefs   or  womanifh    fubmiffion  ;    and   no  advantage    was, ,j 

gained  over  her.  The  point,  which  her  judges  pufhed  H3*» 
mofc  vehemently,  was  her  vifions  and  revelations  and  in- 
tercourfe  with  departed  faints;  and  they  afked  her,  whe- 
ther fhe  would  fubmit  to  the  church  the  truth  of  thefe 
infpirations  :  She  replied,  that  fhe  would  fubmit  them 
to  God,  the  fountain  of  truth.  They  then  exclaimed, 
that  file  was  a  heretic,  and  denied  the  authority  of  the 
church.  She  appealed  to  the  pope  :  They  rejected  her 
appeal. 

They  afked  her,  why  fhe  put  truft  in  her  ftandard 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  magical  incantations  :  She 
replied,  that  fhe  put  truft  in  the  Supreme  Being  alone, 
vvhofe  image  was  imprefled  upon  it.  They  demanded, 
why  file  carried  in  her  hand  that  ftandard  at  the  anoint- 
ment and  coronation  of  Charles  at  Rhcims  :  She  anfvvered, 
that  the  perfon  who  had  fhared  the  danger,  was  entitled 
to  fhare  the  glory.  When  accufed  of  going  to  war  con- 
trary to  the  decorums  of  her  fex,  and  of  afTuming  go- 
vernment and  command  over  men  ;  fhe  fcrupled  not  to 
reply,  that  her  fole  purpofe  was  to  defeat  the  Englifh,  and 
to  expel  them  the  kingdom.  In  the  iffue,  fhe  was  'con- 
demned for  all  the  crimes  of  which  fhe  had  been  accufed, 
aggravated  by  herefy  ;  her  revelations  were  declared  to  be 
inventions  of  the  devil  to  delude  the  people  ;  and  fhe  was 
fentenced  to  be  delivered  over  to  the  fecular  arm. 

Joan,  fo  long  furrounded  by  inveterate  enemies,  who 
treated  her  with  every  mark  of  contumely  ;  brow-beaten 
and  overawed  by  men  of  fuperior  rank,  and  men  invefted 
with  the  enfigns  of  a  facred  character,  which  \ho.  had 
been  accuftomed  to  revere,  felt  her  fpirit  at  laft  fubdued  ; 
and  thofe  vifionary  dreams  of  infpiration,  in  which  fhe 
had  been  buoyed  up  by  the  triumphs  of  fuccefs  and  the 

applaufes 
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chap,  applaufes  of  her  own  party,  gave  way  to  the  terrors  of 
t  '     i  that  punifhment  to  which  fhe  was  fentenced.     She  pub- 

J43'»  licly  declared  herfelf  willing  to  recant ;  fhe  acknowledged 
the  illufion  of  thofe  revelations  which  the  church  had 
rejected  ;  and  fhe  promifed  never  more  to  maintain  them. 
Her  fentence  was  then  mitigated  :  She  was  condemned  to 
perpetual  imprifonrnent,  and  to  be  fed  during  life  on 
bread  and  water. 

Enough  was  now  done  to  fulfil  all  political  views, 
and  to  convince  both  the  French  and  the  Englifh*  that  the 
opinion  of  divine  influence,  which  had  fo  much  en- 
couraged the  one  and  daunted  the  other,  was  entirely 
without  foundation.  But  the  barbarous  vengeance  of 
Joan's  enemies  was  not  fatisfied  with  this  victory.  Suf- 
pe&rng,  that  the  female  drefs,  which  fhe  had  now  con- 
fented  to  wear,  was  difagreeable  to  her,  they  purpofely 
placed  in  her  apartment  a  fuit  of  men's  apparel ;  and 
watched  for  the  effects  of  that  temptation  upon  her.  On 
the  fight  of  a  drefs,  in  which  fhe  had  acquired  fo  much 
renown,  and  which,  fhe  once  believed,  fhe  wore  by  the 
particular  appointment  of  heaven,  all  her  former  ideas 
and  paffions  revived  ;  and  fhe  ventured  in  her  folitude  to 
cloath  herfelf  again  in  the  forbidden  garment.  Her  infi- 
dious  enemies  caught  her  in  that  fituation  :  Her  fault  was 
interpreted  to  be  no  lefs  than  a  relapfe  into  herefy  :  No 
recantation  would  now  fuffice,  and  no  pardon  could  be 
granted  her.  She  was  condemned  to  be  burned  in  the 
market-place  of  Rouen  ;  and  the  infamous  fentence  was 
Execution  accordingly  executed.  This  admirable  heroine,  to  whom 
of  the  maid  tne  more  generous  fuperftition  of  the  ancients  would  have 

of  Orleans.  °  r  , 

14th  June,  erected  altars,  was,  on  pretence  of  hereiy  and  magic, 
delivered  over  alive  to  the  flames*  and  expiated  by  that 
dreadful  punifhment  the  fignal  fervices  which  fhe  had 
rendered  to  her  prince  and  to  her  native  country. 
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The  affairs  of  the  Englifli,  far  from  being  advanced  C  H  A  P, 
by  this  execution,  went  every  day  more  and  more  to  de- 
cay :  The  great  abilities  of  the  regent  were  unable  to  re- 
fill: the  ftrong  inclination,  which  had  feized  the  French 
to  return  under  the  obedience  of  thei-r  rightful  fovereign, 
and  which  that  act  of  cruelty  was  ill  fitted  to  remove. 
Chartres  was  furprized,  by  a  flratagem  of  the  count  of 
Dunois :  A  body  of  the  Englifli,  under  lord  Willoughby, 
was  defeated  at  St.  Celerin  upon  the  Sarte  h  :  The  fair  in 
the  fuburbs  of  Caen,  feated  in  the  mid  it  of  the  Englifh 
territories,  was  pillaged  by  de  Lore,  a  French  officer: 
The  duke  of  Bedford  himfelf  was  obliged  by  Dunois  to 
raife  the  fiege  of  Lagni  with  fome  lofs  of  reputation  :  And 
all  thefe  misfortunes,  though  light,  yet  being  continued 
and  uninterrupted,  brought  difcredit  on  the  Englifh,  and 
menaced  them  with  an  approaching  revolution.  But  the 
chief  detriment,  which  the  regent  fuftained,  was  by  the 
death  of  his  dutchefs,  who  had  hitherto  preferved  fome 
appearance  of  friendfhip  between  him  and  her  brother, 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  *:  And  his  marriage  foon  after- 
wards, with  Jaqueline  of  Luxembourg,  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  breach  between  them  k.  Philip  complained, 
that  the  regent  had  never  had  the  civility  to  inform  him 
of  his  intentions,  and  that  fo  fudden  a  marriage  was  a 
flight  on  his  fitter's  memory.  The  cardinal  of  Winchefter 
mediated  a  reconciliation  between  thefe  princes,  and 
brought  both  of  them  to  St.  Omers  for  that  purpofe. 
The  duke  of  Bedford  here  expected  the  firft  vifit,  both  as 
he  was  fon,  brother,  and  uncle  to  a  king,  and  becaufe 
he  had  already  made  fuch  advances  as  to  come  into  the 
duke  of  Burgundy's  territories,  in  order  to  have  an  inter- 
view with  him  :.  But  Philip,  proud  of  his  great  power 
and  independant  dominions,  refufed  to  pay  this  compii- 
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CHAP,  mcnt  to  the  reo-ent :  And  the  two  princes,  unable  to  ad- 

.juft  the  ceremonial,  parted  without  feeing  each  other  m. 

1432.      A  bad  prognoftic  of  their  cordial  intentions  to  renew  pail: 

amity  ! 
Defeaionof     Nothing  could  be  more  repugnant  to  the  interefts  of 
the  duke  of    h     houfe  o{:  Burs;un(jy     than  to  unite  the  crowns  of 

Burgundy.  °  J  .  .    . 

France  and  England  on  the  fame  head  ;  an  event,  which, 
had  it  taken  place,  would  have  reduced  the  duke  to  the 
rank  of  a  petty  prince,  and  have  rendered  his  fituatiori 
entirely  dependant  and  precarious.     The  title  alfoto  the 
.crown  of  France,   which,  after  the  failure  of  the  elder 
branches,  might  accrue  to  the  duke  or  his  pofterity,   had 
been  facrificed  by  the  treaty  of  Troye;  and  ftrangers  and 
enemies  were  thereby  irrevocably  fixed  upon  the  throne* 
Revenge  alone  had  carried  Philip  into  thefe  impolitic  mea- 
fures  ;  and  a  point  of  honour  had  hitherto  induced  him 
to  maintain  them.     But  as  it  is  the  nature  of  paflion  gra- 
dually to  decay,     while  the  fenfe  of  intereft  maintains  a 
permanent  influence  and  authority;  the  duke  had,  for  fome 
years,  appeared  fenfibly  to  relent  in  his  animofity  againft 
Charles,  and  to  hearken  willingly  to  the  apologies  made 
by  that  prince  for  the  murder  of  the  late  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy.    His  extreme  youth  was  pleaded  in  his  favour ; 
his  incapacity  to  judge  for  himfelf  3  the  afcendant  gained 
over  him  by  his  minifters ;  and  his  inability  to  refent  a 
(]Qed9  which,  without   his   knowledge,   had  been  perpe- 
trated by  thofe  under  whofe  guidance  he  was  then  placed* 
The   more   to    flatter  the   pride   of  Philip,   the   king  of 
France  had  banifhed  from  his  court  and  prefence  Tanegui 
de  Chatel,  and  all  thofe  who  were  concerned  in  that  af- 
jfaffination  ;  and  had  offered  to  make  every  other  atone- 
ment, which  could   be  required  of  him.     The  diftrefs, 
which  Charles  had  already  fufFered,  had  tended  to  gratify 
the  duke's  revenge  ;  the  miferies,  to  which  France  had 

P»  Mbnftrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  90.     Grafton,  p.  561, 
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keen  fo  long  expofed,  had  begun  to  move  his  companion  ;  c  ^  £  p* 
and  the  cries  of  all  Europe  admonifhed  him,  that  his  re-  \_ v— J 
fentment,  which  might  hitherto  be  deemed  pious,  would,  143*» 
if  carried  farther,  be  univerfally  condemned  as  barbarous 
and  unrelenting.  While  the  duke  was  in  this  difpofition, 
every  difguft,  which  he  received  from  England,  made  a 
double  impreffton  upon  him  ;  the  entreaties  of  the  count 
of  Richemont  and  the  duke  of  Bourbon,  who  had  mar- 
ried his  two  fitters,  had  weight;  and  he  finally  determined 
to  unite  himfelf  to  the  royal  family  of  France,  from  which 
his  own  was  defcended.  For  this  purpofe,  a  congrefs  '431* 
was  appointed  at  Arras  under  the  mediation  of  deputies 
from  the  pope  and  the  council  of  Bade  :  The  duke  of 
Burgundy  came  thither  in  perfon  :  The  duke  of  Bourbon, 
the  count  of  Richemont,  and  other  perfons  of  high  rank, 
appeared  as  ambaffadors  from  France  :  And  the  Englifli 
having  alfo  been  invited  to  attend,  the  cardinal  of  Win- 
chefter,  the  bifhops  of  Norwich  and  St.  David's,  the 
earls  of  Huntingdon  and  Suffolk,  with  others,  received 
from  the  proteclor  and  council  a  commiffion  for  that 
purpofe  m. 

The  conferences  were  held  in  the  abbey  of  St.  Vaaft;  Auguft* 
and  began  with  difcuffing  the  propofals  of  the  two  crowns, 
wrhich  were  fo  wide  of  each  other  as  to  admit  of  no  hopes 
of  accommodation.  France  offered  to  cede  Normandy 
with  Guienne,  but  both  of  them  loaded  with  the  ufual 
homage  and  vaffalage  to  the  crown.  As  the  claims  of 
England  upon  France  were  univerfally  unpopular  in  Eu- 
rope, the  mediators  declared  the  offers  of  Charles  very 
reafonable  ;  and  the  cardinal  of  Wincheflier,  with  the 
other  Englifli  ambaffadors,  without  giving  a  particular 
detail  of  their  demands,  immediately  left  the  congrefs. 
There  remained  nothing  but  todifcufs  the  mutual  preten- 
tions of  Charles  and  Philip.     Thefe  were  ealily  adjufied  : 

w  Rymer,  vol.  x.  p.  611,  612, 
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CHAP.  The  vaiTal  was  in  a  fituation  to  give  law  to  his  fupe- 
t  ^rlo;-.  an(i  he  exacted  conditions,  which,  had  it  not  been 

,43S«  for  the  prefent  necefiity,  would  have  been  deemed,  to 
the  lafl  degree,  difhonourable  and  difadvantageous  to 
the  crown  of  France.  Befides  making  repeated  atone- 
ments and  acknowledgments  for  the  murder  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  Charles  was  obliged  to  cede  all  the 
towns  of  Picardy  which  lay  between  the  Somme  and  the 
Low  Countries ;  he  yielded  feveral  other  territories ; 
he  agreed,  that  thefe  and  all  the  other  dominions  of  Phi- 
lip  fhould  be  held  by  him,  during  his  life,  without  doing 
any  homage  or  fwearing  fealty  to  the  prefent  king  ;  and 
he  freed  his  fubjects  from  all  obligations  to  allegiance, 
if  ever  he  infringed  this  treaty  n.  Such  were  the  con- 
ditions, upon  which  France  purchafed  the  friendfhip  of 
the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

The  duke  fent  a  herald  to  England  with  a  letter,  in 
which  he  notified  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras, 
and  apologized  for  his  departure  from  that  of  Troye. 
The  council  received  the  herald  with  great  coldnefs  : 
They  even  affigned  him  his  lodgings  in  a  fhoemaker's 
houfe,  by  way  of  infult ;  and  the  populace  were  fo  in- 
cenfed,  that,  if  the  duke  of  Glocefter  had  not  given  him 
guards,  his  life  had  been  expofed  to  danger,  when  he  ap- 
peared in  the  ftreets.  The  Flemings,  and  other  fubjecls 
of  Philip,  were  infulted,  and  fome  of  them  murdered  by 
the  Londoners  ;  and  every  thing  feerried  to  tend  towards 
a  rupture  between  the  two  nations0.  Thefe  violences 
were  not  difagreeable  to  the  duke  of  Burgundy;  as  they 
afforded  him  a  pretence  for  the  farther  meafures  which 
he  intended  to  take  againfl  the  Englifh,  whom  he  now  re- 
garded as  implacable  and  dangerous  enemies. 

n  Monftrelet,  vol.  ii.  p.  na.     Grafton,  p.  565.  °  Monftrelet, 

vol,  ii.  p.  120.    HollingfheJ,  p.  f  iz» 
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A  FEW  days  after  the  duke  of  Bedford  received  Intel-  c  **  A  P. 

Jlgence  of  this  treaty,  fo  fatal  to  the  interefts  of  England,, .^ * 

he  died   at   Roiien;    a   prince   of  great   abilities,  and  of     '435. 

14-th  Se^t. 

many  virtues;  and  whofe  memory,  except  from  the  bar- Death  of  the 
barous  execution  of  the  maid   of  Orleans,  was  unfulliedf"rde0  ut  ' 
by  any  confiderable  blemifh.     Ifabella,  queen  of  France, 
died  a  little  before  him,  defpifed  by  the  Englifh,  detected 
by  the  French,  and  reduced   in  her  later  years  to  regard, 
with  an   unnatural   horror,  the  progrefs  and   fuccefs   of 
her   own   fon,  in  recovering   pofleffion  of  his  kingdom. 
This  period  was  alfo  fignalized  by  the  death   of  the  earl 
of  Arundel  p,  a  great  Englifh  general,  who,  though  he 
commanded    three   thoufand    men,  was  foiled    by  Xain- 
trailles  at  the  head  of  fix  hundred,  and  foon  after  expired 
of  the  wounds  which  he  received  in  the  action. 

The  violent  factions,  which   prevailed   between    the     H36« 
duke    of   Glocefter    and    the    cardinal    of    Winchefter, 
prevented  the  Englifh  from  taking  the  proper  meafures 
for    repairing    thefe     multiplied     lofTes,    and    threw    all 
their  affairs  into  confufion.     The  popularity  of  the  duke, 
and   his   near  relation  to   the  crown,   gave  him   advan- 
tages  in   the  conteft,  which   he  often   loft  by  his   open 
and  unguarded  temper,  unfit  to  ftruggle  with  the  politic 
and  interefted   fpirit  of  his  rival.     The  balance,  mean- 
while, of  thefe  parties,    kept  every   thing  in  fufpence: 
Foreign  affairs   were  much  neglected  :  And  though  the 
duke  of  York,  fon  to  that  earl   of  Cambridge,  who  was 
executed  in  the  beginning  of  the  la  ft  reign,  was  appointed 
fuccefTor  to  the  duke  of  Bedford,  it  was  feven  months  be- 
fore his  commiflion  paffed  the  feals  ;  and  the  Englifh  re- 
mained fo  long  in  an  enemy's  country,  without  a  proper 
head  or  governor. 

t  MonflreJet^  vol,  ii,  p,  105.    Kollingfted,  J»»  610. 
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chap.      The  new  governor  on  his  arrival  found  the  capital  al- 

XX. 
i  j  rpxAy  loft,     The  Parifians  had  always  been  more  attached 

1436.     to  the  Buro-undian  than  to  the  Ensdifti  intereft  :   and  after 

Decline  of  5  5  > 

the  Engiifli  the  conclufion  of  the  treaty  of  Arras,  their  affections, 
"e*  without  any  farther  controul,  univerfally  led  them  to 
return  to  their  allegiance  under  their  native  fovereign. 
The  conftable,  together  with  Lile-Adam,  the  fame  per- 
{on  who  had  before  put  Paris  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  Burgundy,  was  introduced  in  the  night-time  by  intel- 
ligence with  the  citizens  :  Lord  Willoughby,  who  com- 
manded only  a  fmall  garrifon  of  1500  men,  was  expelled  : 
This  nobleman  difcovered  valour  and  prefence  of  mind 
on  the  occafion  ;  but  unable  to  guard  fo  large  a  place 
againft  fuch  multitudes,  he  retired  into  the  Baftile,  and 
being  there  inverted,  he  delivered  up  that  fortrefs,  and  was 
contented  to  ftipulate  for  the  fafe  retreat  of  his  troops  into 
Normandy  1, 

In  the  fame  feafon,  the  duke  of  Burgundy  openly  took 
part  againft  England,  and  commenced  hoftilities  by  the 
iiege  of  Calais,  the  only  place  which  now  gave  the  Eng- 
lifh  any  fure  hold  of  France,  and  ftill  rendered  them 
dangerous.  As  he  was  beloved  among  his  own  fubjccts, 
and  had  acquired  the  epithet  of  Good,  from  his  popular 
qualities,  he  was  able  to  intereft  all  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Low  Countries  in  the  fuccefs  of  this  enterprize ;  and  he 
in  veiled  that  place  with  an  army,  formidable  from  its 
numbers,  but  without  experience,  difciplinc,  or  military 
fpirit r.  On  the  firft  alarm  of  this  ftege,  the  duke  of 
Glocefter  ailembled  fome  forces,  fent  a  defiance  to  Philip, 
and  challenged  him  to  wait  the  event  of  a  battle,  which 
he  promifed  to  give,  as  foon  as  the  wind  would  permit 
him  to  reach  Calais.  The  warlike  genius  of  the  Englifh 
had  at  that  time  rendered  them  terrible  to  all  the  northern 

-1   Mon'Tflet,  vol.  ii.  p.  327.     Grafton,  p.  56S.  *  Monfireler, 

vol.  ii.  p.  126.  130.  13a.    Hollingfhed,  p.  613.     Grafcon,  p,  571. 
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parts  of  Europe ;  efpecially  to  the  Flemings,   who  were  c  hap. 

more  expert  in  manufactures,  than  in  arms  ;  and  the  dukev 1 

of  Burgundy,   being   already  foiled  in  fome  attempts  be-      '436« 
fore  Calaw,  and  obferving  the  difcontent  and  terror  of  his 
own  army,  thought  proper  to  raife  the  fiege,  and  to  re- 26th  June, 
treat  before  the  arrival  of  the  enemv  s. 

The  Englifh  were  {till  matters  of  many  fine  provinces 
in  France  ;  but  retained  pofleflion,  more  by  the  extreme 
weaknefs  of  Charles,  than  by  the  flrength  of  their  own 
garrifons  or  the  force  of  their  armies.     Nothing  indeed 
can  be  more  furprifing  than  the  feeble  efforts  made,  dur- 
ing the  courfe  of  feveral  years,   by  thefe  two  potent  na- 
tions againft  each   other ;    while  the  one  ftruggled    for 
independence,  and  the  other  afpired  to  a  total  conqueft  of 
its  rival.     The  general  want  of  induftry,  commerce,  and 
police,  in  that  age,  had  rendered  all  the  European  nations, 
and  France  and  England  no   lefs  than  the  others,  unfit 
for  bearing  the  burthens  of  war,  when  it  was  prolonged 
beyond  one  feafon  ;  and  the  continuance  of  hoftilities  had, 
long  ere  this  time,  exhaufted  the  force   and   patience  of 
both   kingdoms.     Scarcely  could  the   appearance  of  an 
army  be  brought  into  the  field  on  either  fide  ;  and  all  the 
operations  confifted  in  the  furprifal  of  places,  in  the  ren- 
counter of  detached   parties,  and  in  incurfions  upon  the 
open   country;  which   were  performed   by  fmall  bodies, 
aflembled   on  a  fudden  from  the  neisrhbourincr  s;arrifons. 
In  this  method  of  conducting  the  war,  the  French  king 
had  much  the  advantage  :  The  affections  of  the  peopie 
were  entirely  on  his  fide  :   Intelligence  was  early  brought 
him  of  the  ftate  and  motions  of  the  enemy  :   The  inhabi- 
tants were  ready  to  join  in  any  attempts  againit  the  gar- 
rifons :  And  thus  ground  was  continually,  though  flowfy, 
gained  upon  the  Englifh.     The  duke  of  York,  who  was 
a  prince  of  abilities,  ftruggled  againft  thefe  difficulties  dur- 

s  Monftrslet,  vol.  ii,  p.  136.     Hollingflied,  p>  6 J.}. 
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G  H  A  P-ino-  the  courfe  of  five  years  ;  and  beins;  aflifted  by  the  va- 

^ -y-'  _']nnr  of  lord  Talbot,  foon  after  created  earl  of  Shrewsbury, 

HS6*     he  performed   actions,  which  acquired  him  honour,  but 
merit  not  the  attention  of  pofterity.     It  would  have  been 
well,  had   this  feeble  war,  in  fparing  the  blood  of  the 
people,  prevented   lilcewife  all  other  opprefiions  ;  and  had 
the  fury  of  men?  which  reafon  and  juftice  cannot  reftrain, 
thus  happily  received  a  check  from  their  impotence  and 
inability.     But  the  French  and  Englifh,  though  they  ex- 
erted fuch  fmall  force,  were,  however,  ftretching  beyond 
their  refources,  which  were  ftill  fmaller  ;  and  the  troops, 
deftitute  of  pay,  were  obliged  to  fubfift  by  plundering  and 
oppreffing   the   country,  both    of    friends   and  enemies. 
The  fields  in  all  the  north  of  France,  which  was  the  feat 
?44°«     of  war,  were   laid   wafte   and   left   uncultivated  f.     The 
cities  were  gradually  depopulated,   not  by  the  blood  fpilt 
in  battle,   but  by  the  more  deftructive  pillage  of  the  gar- 
rifons  u  :  And   both  parties,  weary  of  hoftilities,  which 
decided  nothing,  feemed  at  laft  defirous  of  peace,  and  they 
fet  on  foot  negociations  for  that  purpofe.     But  the  propo- 
fals  of  France  and  the  demands  of  England,  were  ftill  fo 
wide  of  each  other,  that  all  hope  of  accommodation  im- 
mediately vanifhed.     The  Englifti  ambafTadors  demanded 
reftitution  of  all  the  provinces  which  had  once  been  an- 
nexed to  England,  together  with  the  final  ceffion  of  Calais 
and  its  diftricT: ;  and  required   the  pofTeflion  of  thefe  ex- 
tenfive   territories  without  the   burthen  of  any  fealty  of 
homage  on  the  part  of  their  prince  :  The  French  offered 
Only  part  of  Guienne,  part  of  Normandy,  and  Calais, 
loaded  with  the  ufual  burthens.     It  appeared  in  vain  to 

*  Grafton,  p.  562. 

u  Fcitefcue,  who,  foon  afcer  this  period,  vifited  France,  in  the  train  of 
prince  Henry,  fpeaks  of  that  kingdom  as  a  defert  in  comparifon  of  England. 
See  his  Treatife  de  /audibus  Angl'ia.  Though  we  make  allowance  for  the 
partialities  of  Fortefcue,  there  mud  have  been  fome  foundation  for  his  ac 
eount ;  and  thefe  defiruftive  wars  are  the  moft  likely  reafon  to  be  aligned  for 
tl\t  difference  remarked  by  this  author. 

continue 
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continue  the  negociation,  while  there  was  fo  little  profpect. c  ha  p. 

of  agreement.     The   Englilli  were  ftill   too  haughty  to ,  . J  _, 

floop  from  the  vaft  hopes  which  they  had  formerly  enter-      >44o« 
tained,  and  to  accept  of  terms  more  fuitable  to  the  prefent 
condition  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

The  duke  of  York  foon  after  refigned  his  government 
to  the  earl  of  Warwic,  a  nobleman  of  reputation,  whom 
death  prevented  from  long  enjoying  this  dignity.  The 
duke,  upon  the  demife  of  that  nobleman,  returned  to  his 
charge,  and  during  his  adminiftration  a  truce  was  con- 
cluded between  the  king  of  England  and  the  duke  of 
Burgundy,  which  had  become  neceffary  for  the  com- 
mercial interefts  of  their  fubjec~ts  x.  The  war  with 
France  continued  in  the  fame  languid  and  feeble  ftate 
as  before. 

The.  captivity  of  five  princes  of  the  blood,  taken 
prifoners  in  the  battle  of  Azincour,  was  a  confider- 
able  advantage  which  England  long  enjoyed  over  its 
enemy ;  but  this  fuperiority  was  now  entirely  loft. 
Some  of  thefe  princes  had  died  ;  fome  had  been  ran- 
fomed  ;  and  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  moll  powerful 
among  them,  was  the  lait  that  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Englifh.  He  offered  the  fum  of  54,000  nobles  y 
for  his  liberty ;  and  when  this  propofal  was  laid  before 
the  council  of  England,  as  every  queuion  was  there  an 
object  of  faction,  the  party  of  the  duke  of  Glocefler, 
and  that  of  the  cardinal  of  Winchefter,  were  divided  in 
their  fentiments  with  regard  to  it.  The  duke  reminded 
the  council  of  the  dying  advice  of  the  late  king,  that 
none  of  thefe  prifoners  fhould  en  any  account  be  relcafed, 

x  Grafton,  p.  573.  Y  Rymer,  vol.  r.  p.  764.  776,  782.  795,  796, 

This  fum  was  equal  to  36,000  pounds  fteriing  of  our  pteftnt  money,  A 
fubfidy  of  a  tenth  and  fifteenth  was  fixed  by  Edward  III.  at  29  0:0  pounds, 
which,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  made  only  533ooc  pounds  of  our  prefent 
money.  The  parliament  granted  only  one  fubfidy  during  the  courfe  otkvda 
}e-.rs.  from  1437  to  1444. 

M  4  till 
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CHAP,  till  his  fon  fhould  be  of  fufficient  age  to  hold,  himfelf, 
xx.  _  &  >  > 

w— v^— ^t'ie  reins  of  government.  The  cardinal  infilled  on  the 
M4°»  greatnefs  of  the  fum  offered,  which  in  reality  was  near 
equal  to  two  thirds  of  all  the  extraordinary  fupplies,  that 
the  parliament,  during  the  courfe  of  (evsn  years,  granted 
for  the  fupport  of  the  war.  And  he  added,  that  the  re- 
leafe  of  this  prince  was  more  likely  to  be  advantageous 
than  prejudical  to  the  Englifh  interefts ;  by  filling  the 
court  of  France  with  faction,  and  giving  a  head  to  thofe 
numerous  malcontents,  whom  Charles  was  at  prefent  able 
with  great  difficulty  to  reftrain.  The  cardinal's  party, 
as  ufual,  prevailed  :  The  duke  of  Orleans  was  releafed, 
after  a  melancholy  captivity  of  twenty-five  years  z  :  And 
the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  a  pledge  of  his  entire  recon- 
ciliation with  the  family  of  Orleans,  facilitated  to  that 
prince  the  payment  of  his  ranfom.  It  muft  be  confefTed, 
that  the  princes  and  nobility,  in  thofe  ages,  went  to  war 
on  very  difadvantageous  terms.  If  they  were  taken  pri- 
foners,  they  either  remained  in  captivity  during  life,  or 
purchafed  their  liberty  at  the  price  which  the  victors 
were  pleafed  to  impofe,  and  which  often  reduced  their 
families  to  want  and  beggary. 

344S*  The  fentiments  of  the  cardinal,  fome  time  after,  pre- 
vailed in  another  point  of  ftill  greater  moment.  That 
prelate  had  always  encouraged  every  propofal  of  accom- 
modation with  France  ;  and  had  reprefented  the  utter 
impoffibility,  in  the  prefent  circumftances,  of  pufhing 
farther  the  conquefts  in  that  kingdom,  and  the  great  diffi- 
culty of  even  maintaining  thofe  which  were  already 
made.  He  infilled  on  the  extreme  reluctance  of  the  paF- 
liament  to  grant  fupplies  j  the  diforders  in  which  the 
Englifh  affairs  in  Normandy  were  involved;  the  daily 
f  rogrefs  made  by  the  French  king ;  and  the  advantage 

a  Grafton,  p«  578. 
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of  flopping  his  hand  by   a   temporary    accommodation,  chap. 
which  might  leave  room  for  time  and  accidents  to  operate  t         *     j 
in  favour  of  the  Englifh.     The  duke  of  Glocefter,  high-     J443* 
fpirited  and  haughty,  and  educated  in  the  lofty  preten- 
fions,  which  the  firft  fuccefles  of  his   two  brothers  had 
rendered  familiar  to  him,  could  not  yet  be  induced  to  re- 
linquish all  hopes  of  prevailing  over  France;  much  lefs 
could  he  fee,  with  patience,  his  own  opinion  thwarted  and 
rejected  by  the  influence  of  his  rival  in  the  Englifh  coun- 
cil.    But    notwithstanding    his    oppofition,  the  earl  of 
Suffolk,    a    nobleman   who    adhered    to    the    cardinal's 
party,  was  difpatched  to   Tours,   in  order  to  negociate 
with  the  French  minifiers.     It  was  found  impoflible  to  aSth  May. 
adjuft   the  terms  of  a  lafting  peace;    but  a    truce  fcr  F™nccee w 
twenty-two  months    was   concluded,    which    left  every 
thing  on   the  prefent  footing  between  the  parties.     The 
numerous  diforders,  under  which  the  French  government 
laboured,  and  which  time  alone  could  remedy,  induced 
Charles  to  affent  to  this  truce ;  and  the  fame  motives  en- 
gaged him  afterwards  to  prolong  it a.     But  Suffolk,  not 
content  with  executing  this  object  of  his    commiffion, 
proceeded  alfo  to  finifh  another  bufinefs,  which  feems  ra- 
ther to  have  been  implied  than  exprefTed  in  the  powers 
that  had  been  granted  him  b. 

In  proportion  as  Henry  advanced  in  years,  his  charac- 
ter became  fully  known  in  the  court,  and  was  no  longer 
ambiguous  to  either  faction.  Of  the  moft  harmlefs,  in- 
offenfive,  fimple  manners  ;  but  of  the  moft  flender  capa- 
city ;  he  was  fitted,  both  by  the  foftnefs  of  his  temper, 
and  the  weaknefs  of  his  understanding,  to  be  perpetually 
governed  by  thofe  who  furrounded  him  ;  and  it  was  eafy 
to  forefee,  that  his  reign  would  prove  a  perpetual  mino- 
rity. As  he  had  now  reached  the  twenty-third  year  of 
his  age,  it  was  natural  to  think  of  choofing  him  a  queen  5 

3  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p,  101,  108.  206,  214.  b  Ibid,  p,  53, 

and 
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chap.  ancl  each  party  was  ambitious  of  having  him  receive  one 
!  from  their  hand  ;  as  it  was  probable,  that  this  circum- 
,443«  ftance  would  decide  for  ever  the  victory  between  them. 
The  duke  of  Glocefter  propofed  a  daughter  of  the  count 
of  Armagnac ;  but  had  not  credit  to  effect  his  purpofe. 
The  cardinal  and  his  friends  had  caft  their  eye  on  Margaret 
of  Anjou,  daughter  of  Regnier,  titular  king  of  Sicily, 
Naples,  and  Jerufalem,  defcended  from  the  count  of 
Anjou,  brother  of  Charles  V.  who  had  left  thefe  magni- 
ficent titles,  but  without  any  real  power  or  poffeilions,  to 
his  pofterity.  This  princefs  herfelf  was  the  mod  accom- 
plifhed  of  her  age  both  in  body  and  mind  j  and  feemed 
to  poffefs  thofe  qualities,  which  would  equally  qualify 
her  to  acquire  the  afcendant  over  Henry,  and  to  fupply 
all  his  defects  and  weaknefTes,  Of  a  mafculine,  coura- 
geous fpirit,  of  an  enterprizing  temper,  endowed  with 
folidity  as  well  as  vivacity  of  underflanding,  fhe  had  not 
been  able  to  conceal  thefe  great  talents  even  in  the  pri- 
vacy of  her  father's  family  -,  and  it  was  reafonable  to 
expect,  that,  when  (he  fhould  mount  the  throne,  they 
would  break  out  with  ftill  fuperior  luftre.  The  earl  of 
Suffolk,  therefore,  in  concert  with  his  afibciates  of  the 
Englifh  council,  made  propofals  of  marriage  to  Margaret, 
which  were  accepted.  But  this  nobleman,  befides  pre- 
occupying the  princefs's  favour  by  being  the  chief  means 
of  her  advancement,  endeavoured  to  ingratiate  himfelf 
with  her  and  her  family,   by  very  extraordinary  concef- 

„    .       ,  fions  :    Though  Margaret  brought  no  dowry  with  her, 

Marriage  of  °  °  °  *  . 

the  king      he  ventured  of  himfelf,  without   any   direct   authority 

garet5Jar"  from  the  council,  but  probably  with  the  approbation  of 

Anjou.       tne  cardinal  and  the  ruling  members,  to  engage   by  a 

fecret  article,  that  the  province  of  Maine,   which  was  at 

that  time  in  the  hands  of  the  Engliih,  fhould  be  ceded 

to  Charles  of  Anjou  her  uncle  c,  who  was  prime  mini- 

c  Grafton,  p.  590. 
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fter  and  favourite  of  the  French  king,  and  who  had  al-  chap. 

xx. 
ready  received  from  his  matter  the  grant  of  that  province  » 

as  his  appanage.  lMl% 

The  treaty  of  marriage  was  ratified  in  England:  Suf- 
folk obtained  firft  the  title  of  marquis,  then  that  of  duke  ; 
and  even  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  for  his 
fervices  in  concluding  it d.  The  princefs  fell  immedi- 
ately into  clofe  connections    with  the  cardinal  and  his 

i 

party,   the  dukes   of  Somerfet,  Suffolk,    and    Bucking-    m 
ham  e  ;    who,  fortified  by  her  powerful   patronage,  re- 
folved  on  the  final  ruin  of  the  duke  of  Glocefler. 

This  generous  prince,  worfted  in  all  court  intrigues,     14*7. 
for  which  his  temper  was  not  fuited,  but  pollening,   in  a 
high  degree,  the  favour  of  the  public,  had  already  re- 
ceived from  his  rivals  a  cruel  mortification,  which  he  had 
hitherto  born  without  violating  public  peace,  but  which  it 
was  impofliblethataperfonof  his  fpirit  and  humanity  could 
ever  forgive.  His  dutchefs,  the  daughter  of  Reginald,  lord 
Cobham,  had  been  accufed  of  the  crime  of  witchcraft,  and 
it  was  pretended,  that  there  was  found  in  her  pofTeffion  a 
waxen  figure  of  the  king,  which  fhe  and  her  afibciates,  Sir 
Roger  Bolingbroke  a  prieft,  and  one  Margery  Jordan  of 
Eye,  melted  in  a  magical   manner  before  a   flow   fire, 
with  an  intention  of  making  Henry's  force  and  vigour 
wafte  away  by  like  infenfible  degrees.      The  accufation 
was  well  calculated  to  affect   the  weak  and    credulous 
mind  of  the  king,  and  to  gain  belief  in  an  ignorant  age  ; 
and  the  dutchefs  was  brought  to  trial  with  her  confede- 
rates.    The  nature  of  this  crime,  fo  oppofite  to  all  com- 
mon fenfe,   feems  always  to  exempt  the  accufers   from 
obferving  the  rules  of  common  fenfe  in  their  evidence : 
The  prifoners  were  pronounced  guilty  ;  the  dutchefs  was 
condemned  to  do  public  penance,  and  to  fufFer  perpetual 

d  Cotton,  p.  630.  c  HolJingflied,  p.  616. 
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c  H  A  P. imprifonment,  the  others  were  executed  f.     But  as  thefe 
l  /violent    proceedings    were   afcribed    folely    to    the    ma- 

M47.  Jice  of  the  duke's  enemies,  the  people,  contrary  to  their 
ufual  practice  in  fuch  marvellous  trials,  acquitted  the  un- 
happy fuTerers  ;  and  encreafed  their  efleem  and  affection 
towards  a  prince,  who  was  thus  expofed,  without  pro- 
tection, to  thofe  mortal  injuries. 

These  fentiments  of  the  public  made  the  cardinal  of* 
Winchefter  and  his  party  fenfible,  that  it  was  neceflary 
to  deftroy  a  man,  whofe  popularity  might  become  dan- 
gerous, and  whofe  refentment  they  had  fo  much  caufe  to 
aoprehend.  In  order  to  effect  their  purpofe,  a  parlia- 
ment was  fummoned  to  meet,  not  at  London,  which 
was  fuppofed  to  be  too  well  affected  to  the  duke,  but  at 
St.  Edmondfbury,  where  they  expected  that  he  would  lie 
entirely  at  mercy.  As  foon  as  he  appeared,  he  was  accufed 
zSth  Feb.  of  treafon,  and  thrown  into  prifon.  He  was  foon  after 
Muider  of    founcJ  dead  in  his  bed  s  •    and    though  it   was  pretended 

the  duke  of  .  I,,., 

Giocefter.  that  his  death  was  natural,  and  though  his  body,  which 
was  expofed  to  public  view,  bore  no  marks  of  outward 
violence,  no  one  doubted  but  he  had  fallen  a  victim  to 
the  vengeance  of  his  enemies.  An  artifice,  formerly 
pra&ifed  in  the  cafe  of  Edward  II.  Richard  II.  and  Tho- 
mas of  Woodflock,  duke  of  Giocefter,  could  deceive  no 
body.  The  reafon  of  this  aflaffination  of  the  duke  feems 
not,  that  the  ruling  party  apprehended  his  acquittal  in 
parliament  on  account  of  his  innocence,  which,  in  fuch 
times,  was  feldom  much  regarded  ;  but  that  they  ima- 
gined his  public  trial  and  execution  would  have  been 
more  invidious  than  his  private  murder,  which  they  pre- 
tended to  deny.  Some  gentlemen  of  his  retinue  were 
afterwards  tried  as  accomplices  in  his  treafons,  and  were 
condemned  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.     They 

f  Stowe,  p.  381.    Hollingfhcd,  p,  622.    Grafton,  p.  587, 
S  Grafton,  p,  597, 

were 
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were  handed  and  cut  down  ;  but  juft  as  the  executioner  C  H  A  P. 
was  proceeding  to  quarter  them,  their  pardon  was  pro- 
duced, and  they  were  recovered  to  life  h.     The  mod  bar-     *4+7- 
barous  kind  of  mercy  that  can  poflibly  be  imagined  ! 

This  prince  is  faid  to  have  received  a  better  education 
than  was  ufual  in  his  age,  to  have  founded  one  of  the  firfr, 
public  libraries  in  England,  and  to  have  been  a  great 
patron  of  learned  men.  Among  other  advantages,  which 
he  reaped  from  this  turn  of  mind,  it  tended  much  to  cure 
him  of  credulity  ;  of  which  the  following  inftance  is  given 
by  Sir  Thomas  More.  There  was  a  man,  who  pretended, 
that,  though  he  was  born  blind,  he  had  recovered  his 
fight  by  touching  the  fhrine  of  St.  Albans.  The  duke, 
happening  foon  after  to  pafs  that  way,  queflioned  the 
man,  and  feeming  to  doubt  of  his  fight,  afked  him  the 
colours  of  feveral  cloaks,  worn  by  perfons  of  his  retinue. 
The  man  told  th^m  very  readily.  You  are  a  knave,  cried 
the  prince;  had  you  been  born  blind,  you  could  not  fo  foon 
have  learned  to  diftinguijh  colours :  And  immediately  or- 
dered him  to  he  fet  in  the  frocks  as  an  impoftor1. 

The  cardinal  of  Winchefler  died  fix  weeks  after  his 
nephew,  whofe  murder  was  univerfally  afcribed  to  him  as 
well  as  to  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  which,  it  is  faid,  gave 
him  more  remorfe  in  his  laft  moments,  than  could  natu- 
rally be  expected  from  a  man  hardened,  during  the  courfe 
of  a  long  life,  in  falfehood  and  in  politics.  What  (hare 
the  queen  had  in  this  guilt  is  uncertain  ;  her  ufual  acti- 
vity and  fpirit  made  the  public  conclude  with  fome  reafon, 
that  the  duke's  enemies  durft  not  have  ventured  on  fuch 
a  deed  without  her  privity.  But  there  happened  foon 
after  an  event5  of  which  fhe  and  her  favourite,  the  duke 
of  Suffolk,  bore  inconteftibly  the  whole  odium. 

That  article  of  the  marriage  treaty,  by  which  the 
^province  of  Maine  was  to  be  ceded  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 

h  F*t!an  Chron.  anno  14.47*  i  Grafton,  p,  597, 

the 
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C  XX*  **'  ^e  (lueen's  unc^e9  had  probably  been  hitherto  kept  fecret  j 

s w 'and  during:  the  lifetime  of  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  it  mi^ht 

J447»  have  been  dangerous  to  venture  on  the  execution  of  it. 
But  as  the  court  of  France  ftrenuoufly  infifted  on  per- 
formance, orders  were  now  difpatched,  under  Henry's 
hand,  to  Sir  Francis  Surienne,  governor  of  Mans,  com- 
manding him  to  furrender  that  place  to  Charles  of  Anjou. 
Surienne,  either  queftioning  the  authenticity  of  the  order, 
or  regarding  his  government  as  his  fole  fortune,  refufed 
compliance  ;  and  it  became  neceflary  for  a  French  army, 
under  the  count  of  Dunois,  to  lay  fiege  to  the  city.  The 
governor  made  as  good  a  defence  as  his  fituation  could 
permit  j  but  receiving  no  relief  from  Edmund  duke  of 
Somerfet,  who  was  at  that  time  governor  of  Normandy, 
he  was  at  laft  obliged  to  capitulate,  and  to  furrender 
not  only  Mans,  but  all  the  other  fortrelTes  of  that  pro- 
vince, which  was  thus  entirely  alienated  from  the  crown 
of  England. 

*44*.  The  bad  effe&s  of  this  meafure  flopped  not  here.  Su- 
rienne, at  the  head  of  all  his  garrifons,  amounting  to 
2500  men,  retired  into  Normandy,  in  expectation  of  be- 
ing taken  into  pay,  and  of  being  quartered  in  fome  towns 
of  that  province.  But  Somerfet,  who  had  no  means  of 
fubfifting  fuch  a  multitude,  and  who  was  probably  in- 
cenfed  at  Surienne's  difobedience,  refufed  to  admit  him  ; 
and  this  adventurer,  not  daring  to  commit  depredations 
on  the  territories  either  of  the  king  of  France  or  of  Eng- 
land, marched  into  Britanny,  feized  the  town  of  Fou- 
geres,  repaired  the  fortifications  of  Pontorfon  and  St. 
James  de  Beuvron,  and  fubfifted  his  troops  by  the  ravages 
which  he  exercifed  on  that  whole  province  k.  The  duke  of 
Britanny  complained  of  this  violence  to  the  king  of 
France,  his  liege  lord  :  Charles  remonftrated  with  tht 

k  Monftrclct,  vol.  iii*  p.  6, 
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duke  of  Somerfet :  That  nobleman  replied,   that  the  in-C  H  a  p. 
jury  was  done  without  his  privity,  and  that  he  had  no  t  '    j 

authority  over  Surienne  and  his  companions  '.  Though  14.48, 
this  anfwer  ought  to  have  appeared  fatisfadtory  to  Charles, 
who  had  often  felt  feverely  the  licentious,  indcpendant 
fpirit  of  fuch  mercenary  foldiers,  he  never  would  admit 
of  the  apology.  He  ftill  infifted,  that  thefe  plunderers 
fhould  be  recalled,  and  that  reparation  fhould  be  made  to 
the  duke  of  Britanny  for  all  the  damages  which  he  had 
fuftained  :  And  in  order  to  render  an  accommodation  ab- 
folutely  impracticable,  he  made  the  eftimation  of  damages 
amount  to  no  lefs  a  fum  than  1,600,000  crowns.  He 
was  fenfible  of  the  fuperiority,  which  the  prefent  ftate  of 
his  affairs  gave  him  over  England  j  and  he  determined  to 
take  advantage  of  it. 

No  fooner  v/as  the  truce  concluded  between  the  two  State  of 

Francs* 

kingdoms,  than  Charles  employed  himfelf,  with  great 
induftry  and  judgment,  in  repairing  thofe  numberleis  ills, 
to  which  France,  from  the  continuance  of  wars  both 
foreign  and  domeftic,  had  fo  long  been  expofed.  He  re- 
stored the  courfe  of  public  juftice  ;  he  introduced  order 
into  the  finances  ;  he  eftablifhed  difcipline  in  his  troops  y 
he  reprefled  faction  in  his  court ;  he  revived  the  languid 
ftate  of  agriculture  and  the  arts  ;  and  in  the  courfe  of  a 
few  years,  he  rendered  his  kingdom  flourifhing  within  it- 
felf,  and  formidable  to  its  neighbours.  Meanwhile,  af- 
fairs in  England  had  taken  a  very  different  turn.  The 
court  was  divided  into  parties,  which  were  enraged  againft 
each  other  :  The  people  were  difcontented  with  the  go- 
vernment :  Conquefts  in  France,  which  were  an  object 
more  of  glory  than  of  intereft,  were  overlooked  amidff  do- 
meftic incidents,  which  engroffed  the  attention  of  all  men  : 
The  governor  of  Normandy,  ill  fupplied  with  money,  was 
obliged  to  difmifs  the  greater  part  of  his  troops,  and  to  allow 

1  Monflrelet,  vol.  ill*  p.  7.    Holling'V.ed,  p,  629, 
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C  H  a  P.  the  fortifications  of  the  towns  and  catties  to  become  ruin- 

XX. 
s " /ous  :  And  the  nobility  and  people  of  that  province  had, 

*449*  during  the  late  open  communication  with  France,  enjoyed 
frequent  opportunities  of  renewing  connexions  with  their 
ancient  mafter,  and  of  concerting  the  means  for  expelling 
the  Englifh.  The  occafion  therefore  feemed  favourable 
to  Charles  for  breaking  the  truce.  Normandy  was  at 
Renewal  of  once  invaded  by  four  powerful  armies;  one  commanded 
UiFrance  ^y  tne  ^inS  himfelf;  a  fecond  by  the  duke  of  Britanny ; 


Wl 


a  third  by  the  duke  of  Alencon ;  and  a  fourth  by  the 
count  of  Dunois.     The  places  opened  their  gates  almofl: 
as  foon  as  the  French  appeared  before  them  :  Verneiiil, 
Nogent,   Chateau   Gaillard,  Ponteau    de  mer,    Gifors, 
Mante,  Vernon,  Argentan,  Lifieux,  Fecamp,  Coutances, 
Belefme,  Pont  de  l'Arche,  fell  in  an  inftant  into  the  hands 
of  the  enemy.     The  duke  of  Somerfet,  fo  far  from  having 
an  army,  which  could  take  the  field,  and  relieve  thefe 
places,  was  not  able  to  fupply  them  with  the  neceflary 
garrifons  and  provifions.  He  retired  with  the  few  troops, 
of  which  he  was  mafter,   into  Rouen ;  and  thought  it 
fufficient,  if,  till  the  arrival  of  fuccours  from  England, 
he  could  fave  that  capital  from  the  general  fate  of  the 
province.     The  king  of  France,  at  the  head  of  a  formi- 
dable army,  fifty  thoufand  ftrong,   prefented  himfelf  be- 
fore the  gates  :   The  dangerous  example  of  revolt  had 
infecled  the  inhabitants  ;  and  they  called  aloud  for  a  ca- 
pitulation.    Somerfet,    unable  to  refill  at  once  both  the 
enemies  within  and  from  without,  retired  with  his  garri- 
fon  into  the  palace  and  caftle;  which,  being  places  not 
tenable,  he  was  obliged  to  furrender  :  He  purchafed  are- 
4th  Nov.   treat  to  Harfleur  by  the  payment  of  56,000  crowns,  by 
engaging  to  furrender  Arques,  Tancarville,  Caudebec, 
Honfleur,  and  other  places  in  the  higher  Normandy,  and 
by   delivering   hoflages    for    the     performance    of    ar- 
ticles m.     The  governor  of  Honfieur  refufed  to  obey  his 
m  Monftrelet,  vol.iii.  p.  21.     Grafton,  p.  643. 
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Orders;  upon  which  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  who  wasc  H  a  P. 
one  of  the  hoftages,  was  detained  prifoner  j  and  the  Frig- 1  *  j 
lifh  were  thus  deprived  of  the  only  general  capable  of  I45°» 
recovering  them  from  their  prefent  diftrefTed  fituation. 
Harfleur  made  a  better  defence  under  Sir  Thomas  Cur- 
fon  the  governor ;  but  was  finally  obliged  to  open  its 
gates  to  Dunois.  Succours  at  laft  appeared  from  Eng- 
land under  Sir  Thomas  Kyriel,  and  landed  at  Cherbourg  : 
But  thefe  came  very  late,  amounted  only  to  4000  men, 
and  were  foon  after  put  to  rout  at  Fourmigni  by  the  count 
of  Clermont n.  This  battle,  or  rather  fkirmifh,  was  the 
only  aclion  fought  by  the  Englifh  for  the  defence  of  their 
dominions  in  France,  which  they  had  purchafed  at  fuch 
an  expence  of  blood  and  treafure.  Somerfet,  fhut  up  in 
Caen  without  any  profpect  of  relief,  found  it  necefTary  to 
capitulate  :  Falaife  opened  its  gates,  on  condition  that  the 
earl  of  Shrewfbury  fhould  be  reftored  to  liberty  :  And 
Cherbourg,  the  laft  place  of  Normandy  which  remained 
in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh,  being  delivered  up,  the  con- 
quer! of  that  important  province  was  finifhed  in  a  twelve- 
month by  Charles,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  inhabitants  and 
of  his  whole  kingdom  Q, 

A  like  rapid  fuccefs  attended  the  French  arms  in 
Guienne ;  though  the  inhabitants  of  that  province  were, 
from  long  cuftom,  better  inclined  to  the  Englifh  govern- 
ment. Dunois  was  difpatched  thither,  and  met  with  no 
Tefiftance  in  the  field,  and  very  little  from  the  towns. 
Great  improvements  had  been  made,  during  this  age,   in  TheEngHft 

n       o  mi  1  expelJed 

the  itrucrure  and  management  of  artillery,  and  none  in  France. 
fortification  ;  and  the  art  of  defence  was  by  that  means 
more  unequal,  than  either  before  or  fince,  to  the  art  of 
attack.  After  all  the  fmall  places  about  Bourdeaux  were 
reduced,  that  city  agreed  to  fubmit,  if  not  relieved  by  a 
certain  time  ->  and  as  no  one  in  England  thought  ferioufly 

n  Hollingflied,  p,  631,  •  Grafton,  p,  646-, 
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c  H  A  P.  0f  (hefe  Jiftant  concerns,  no  relief  appeared  ;  the  place 
s— — ^— «4  furrendered  ;  and  Bayonne  being  taken  foon  after,  this 
J45°\    whole  province,  which  had  remained  united  to  England,, 
fince  the  acceflion  of  Henry  II.  was,  after  a  period  of 
three  centuries,  finally  fwallowed  up  in  the  French  mo- 
narchy. 

Though  no  peace  or  truce  was  concluded  between 
France  and  England,  the  war  was  in  a  manner  at  an  end. 
The  Englifh,  torn  in  pieces  by  the  civil  difTenfions  which 
enfued,  made  but  one  feeble  effort  more  for  the  recovery 
of  Guienne  :  And  Charles,  occupied  at  home  in  regu- 
lating the  government,  and  fencing  againft  the  intrigues 
of  his  factious  fon,  Lewis  the  Dauphin,  fcarcely  ever  at- 
tempted to  invade  them  in  their  ifland,  or  to  retaliate 
upon  them,  by  availing  himfelf  of  their  interline  confu- 
fions. 
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Claim  of  the  duke  of  Tor k  to  the  crown — — The  earl 

of  JVarwic Impeachment  of  the  duke  of  Suffolk 

■  His  banifhment  — —  and  death Popular 

infu'rreclion The  far  ties  of  Tor  k  and  Lane  after 

Fir  ft  armament  of  the  duke  of  Tork Fir  ft 

battle  of  St.  Albans Battle  of  Blore -heath 

of  Northampton A  parliament Battle  of 

Wakefield Death  of  the  duke  of  Tork Battle 

of  Mortimer's  Crofs— Second  Battle  of  St.  Albans 

« Edward  IV.  affumes  the  crozvn Miscella- 
neous tranfaclions  of  this  reign. 

AWE  AK  prince,  feated  on  the  throne  oFEng>anc\c  H  A  P. 
had  never  failed,  how  gentle  foever  and  innocent,  ^ 
to  be  infefled  with  faction,  difcontent,  rebellion,  and  civil  14^0. 
commotions ;  and  as  the  incapacity  of  Henry  appeared 
every  day  in  a  fuller  light,  thefe  dangerous  confequenccs 
began,  from  paft  experience,  to  be  univerfally  and juftly 
apprehended.  Men  alfo  of  unquiet  fpirits,  no  longer 
employed  in  foreign  wars,  whence  they  were  now  ex- 
cluded by  the  fituation  of  the  neighbouring  ftates,  were 
the  more  likely  to  excite  inteftine  diforders,  and  by  their 
emulation,  rivalfhip,  and  animofities,  to  tear  the  bowels 
of  their  native  country.  But  though  thefe  caufes  alone 
were  fufKcient  to  breed  confufion,  there  concurred  ano- 
ther circumftance  of  the  moft  dangerous  nature  :  A  pre- 
tender to  the  crown  appeared  :  The  title  itfelf  of  the  weak 
prince,  who  enjoyed   the  name  of  fovereignty,  was  dif- 

N  2  putcd  : 
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c  H  a  P.puted  :  And   the  Englifh  were  now  to  pay  the  fevere, 
t  *    l though  late  penalty,  of  their  turbulence  under  Richard 

*45°-  II.  and  of  their  levity  in  violating,  without  any  necef- 
fity  or  juft  reafon,  the  lineal  fucceftion  of  their  mo- 
narchs. 
Claim  cf  All  the  males  of  the  houfe  of  Mortimer  were  extinct ; 
York" to  the  kut  Anne,  the  fifler  of  the  ] aft  earl  of  Marche,  having 
crown.  efpoufed  the  earl  of  Cambridge,  beheaded  in  the  reign  o/ 
Henry  V.  had  tranfmitted  her  latent,  but  not  yet  forgot- 
ten claim  to  her  fon,  Richard,  duke  of  York.  This 
prince,  thus  defcended  by  his  mother  from  Philippa,  only 
daughter  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  fecond  fon  of  Edward 
III.  ftood  plainly  in  the  order  of  fucceftion  before  the 
kins:,  v/ho  derived  his  defcent  from  the  duke  of  Lancafter, 
third  fon  of  that  monarch  ;  and  that  claim  could  not,  in 
many  refpects,  have  fallen  into  more  dangerous  hands 
than  thofe  of  the  duke  of  York.  Richard  was  a  man  of 
valour  and  abilities,  of  a  prudent  conduit  and  mild  dif- 
pofitions  :  He  had  enjoyed  an  opportunity  of  difplaying 
thefe  virtues  in  his  government  of  France  :  And  though 
recalled  from  that  command  by  the  intrigues  and  fuperior 
intereftof  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  he  had  been  fent  to  fup- 
prefs  a  rebellion  in  Ireland  ;  had  fucceeded  much  better 
in  that  emerprize  than  his  rival  in  the  defence  of  Nor- 
mandy ;  and  had  even  been  able  to  attach  to  his  perfon  and 
family  the  whole  Irifh  nation,  whom  he  was  fent  to  fub- 
due  p.  In  the  right  of  his  father,  he  bore  the  rank  of  nrft 
prince  of  the  blood  ;  and  by  this  ftation,  he  gave  a  luftre 
to  his  title  derived  from  the  family  of  Mortimer,  which, 
though  of  great  nobility,  was  equalled  by  other  families  in 
the  kingdom,  and  had  been  eclipfed  by  the  royal  defcent 
of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  He  pofTefTed  an  immenfe  for- 
tune from  the  union  of  fo  many  fucceffions,  thofe  of 
Cambridge  and  York  on  the  one  hand,  with  thofe  of  Mor- 

p  Stowe,  p,  387* 
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timer  on   the  other:  Which  laft  inheritance  had  before0  w  a  P. 

XXI 
been  augmented  by  an   union  of  the  eflates  of  Clarpnrpi  '    , 

and  Ulfler,  with  the  patrimonial  pofTeffions  of  the  family      T*5°» 
of  Marche.  The  alliances  too  of  Richard,  by  his  marrying 
the  daughter  of  Ralph  Nevil,  earl  of  Weilmoreland,   had 
widely  extended  his  interefl  among  the  nobility,   and  had 
procured  him  many  connexions  in  that  formidable  order. 

The  family  of  Nevil  was  perhaps  at  this  time  the  mod: 
potent,  both  from  their  opulent  pofTeffions  and  from  the 
characters  of  the  men,  that  has  ever  appeared  in  England, 
For  befides  the  earl  of  Weflmoreland,   and  the  lords  La- 
timer, Fauconberg,  and  Abergavenny  5  the  earls  of  Salis- 
bury and  Warwic  were  of  that  family,  and  were  of  them- 
selves, on  many  accounts,   the  greatefl  noblemen  in  the 
kingdom.     The  earl  of  Salisbury,  brother-in-law  to  the 
duke  of  York,  was  the  eldefl  fon  by  a  fecond  marriage  of 
the  earl  of  Weflmoreland  3   and   inherited   by  his  wife9 
daughter  and  heir  of  Montacute,  earl  of  Salifbury,  killed 
before  Orleans,    the  pofTeffions  and  title  of  that  great  fa- 
mily.    His  eldefl  fon,  Richard,  had  married  Anne,   the 
daughter  and  heir  of  Beauchamp,  earl  of  Warwic,  who 
died  governor  of  France  3  and  by  this  alliance  he  enjoyed 
the  pofTeiTions,  and  had  acquired  the  title,   of  that  other 
family,   one  of  the  mofl  opulent,  mofl  ancient,   and  mod 
illuflrious   in  England.     The  perfonal  qualities  alfo  of  The  earl  of 

TIT 

thefe  two  earls,    efpecially   of  Warwic,   enhanced    the  * 

fplendour  of  their  nobility,  and  ehcreafed  their  influence 
over  the  people.  This  latter  nobleman,  commonly  known, 
from  the  fubfequent  events,  by  the  appellation  of  the 
King-maker ',  had  diflinguifhed  himfelf,  by  his  gallantry 
in  the  field*  by  the  hofpitality  of  his  table,  by  the  mag- 
nificence, and  flill  more  by  the  generofity  of  his  expencea 
and  by  the  fpirited  and  bold  manner  which  attended  hirn 
in  all  his  actions.  The  undefigning  franknefs  and  open-t 
jiefs  of  his  character  rendered  his  conquefl  over  men's 

N  3  affection^ 
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C  h  A  r.  affections   the  more  certain  and  infallible:   His  prefents 
XXI. 

' v      ,/\yere  regarded  as  lure  teftimoni.es  of  efteem  and  friendfhip  ; 

iif5°*      and  his  profeilions  as  the  overflowings  of  his  genuine  {tn- 
timents.     No  lefs  than  30.000  perfons   are   faid  to  have 
•  daily  lived  at  his  board  in  the  different  manors  and  caftles 

which  he  poiTeffed  in  England  ;  The  military  men,  al- 
lured by  his  munificence  and  hofpitality,  as  well  as  by  his 
bravery,  were  zealoufly  attached  to  his  interefts  :  The 
people  in  general  bore  him  an  unlimited  affection  :  His 
numerous  retainers  were  more  devoted  to  his  will,  than  to 
the  prince  or  to  the  laws  :  And  he  was  the  greater},  as 
well  as  the  laft,  of  thofe  mighty  barons,  who  formerly 
overawed  the  crown,  and  rendered  the  people  incapable  of 
any  regular  fyftem  of  civil  government. 

But  the  duke  of  York,  befides  the  family  of  Nevil, 
had  many  other  partizans  amorrg  the  great  nobility. 
Courtney,  earl  of  Devonfhire,  defcended  from  a  very 
noble  family  of  that  name  in  France,  was  attached  to  his. 
interefis  :  Moubray,  duke  of  Norfolk,  had,  from  his  here- 
ditary hatred  to  the  family  of  Lancailer,  embraced  the 
fame  party  :  And  the  difcontents,  which  univerfaJly 
•prevailed  among  the  people,  rendered  every  combination 
of  the  great  the  more  dangerous  to  the  eitablifhed  go- 
Tternirent. 

rHpi^GH  the  people  v/ere  never  willing  to  grant  the 
|iippl»es  neceiTary  for  keeping  poflenjon  of  the  conquered 
I  winces  in  France,  they  repined  extremely  at  the  lofs  of 
jh'efe  hqafted  acquisitions  j  and  fancied,  becaufeafudden  ir- 
; ■::■ 1.  could  make  conquefts,  that,  without  fteady  coun- 
-  .  .uid  a  uniform  expence,  it  was  poillble  to  maintain 
triem,  The  voluntary  ceiTiou  of  Maine  to  the  queen's 
uncfe,  had  made  them  fiifpecr.  treachery  in  the  lofs  of  Nor- 

ly  and  Guienne.     They  ftill  confid<?r.ed  Margaret  as 

I   French    woman   and   a   latent  enemy  of  the  kingdom. 
.'>..'.  they  law  her  father  arid  all  her  relations  active 

in 
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an  promoting  the  fuccefs  of  the  French^  they  could  notc  hap. 

;be  perfuaded,  that  (he,  who  was  all  powerful  in  the  Eng-' 

:lifh  council,  would  very  zealpufly  oppofe  them  in  their    ,45°« 

enterprizes. 

But  the  mod  fatal  blow,  given  to  the  popularity  cf 
the  crown  and  to  the  interefts  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
was  by  the  affafiination  of  .the  virtuous  duke  of  Glocefter, 
whofe  character,  had  he  been  alive,  would  have  intimi- 
dated the  partizans  of  York,  but  whofe  memory,  being 
extremely  cherimed  by  the  people,  ferved  to  throw  an 
.odium  on  all  his  murderers.  By  this  crime,  the  reigning 
family  fufFered  a  double  prejudice  :  It  was  deprived  of  its 
firmeft  fupport;  and  it  was  loaded  with  all  the  infamy  of 
that  imprudent  and  barbarous  affaflination. 

As  the  duke  of  Suffolk  was  known  to  have  had  an 
active  hand  in  the  crime,  he  partook  deeply  of  the  hatred 
attending  it ;  and  the  clamours,  which  necefTarily  rofe 
againft  him,  as  prime  minifter  and  declared  favourite  of 
the  queen,  were  thereby  augmented  to  a  ten-fold  pitch, 
and  became  abfolutely  uncontrolable.  The  great  nobility 
could  ill  brook  to  fee  a  fubject  exalted  above  them  ;  much 
more  one  who  was  only  great  grandfon  to  a  merchant, 
and  who  was  of  a  birth  fo  much  inferior  to  theirs.  The 
people  complained  of  his  arbitrary  meafures  ;  which  were, 
in.fome  degree,  a  neceffary  confequence  of  the  irregular 
power  then  poffeffcd  by  the  prince,  but  which  the  leaft 
difafFeclion  eafily  magnified  into  tyranny.  The  great  ac- 
quifitions,  which  he  daily  made,  were  the  object  of  envy ; 
and  as  they  were  gained  at  the  expence  of  the  crown, 
which  was  itfelf  reduced  to  poverty,  they  appeared  on 
that  account,  to  all  indifferent  perfons,  the  more  excep- 
tionable and  invidious. 

The  revenues  of  the  crown,  which  had  lon»  been  dif- 
proportioned  to  its  power  and  dignity,  had  been  extremely 
dilapidated  during  the  minority  of  Henry  ^j  both  by  the 

1  Cotton,  p.  609. 
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C  H  A  P.  rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  which  the  king's  uncles  could 
jnot'controul,  and  by  the  neceiTary  expences  of  the  French 
J45°'  war,  which  had  always  been  very  ill  fupplied  by  the  grants 
of  parliament.  The  royal  demefnes  were  diflipated  j  and 
at  the  fame  time  the  king  was  loaded  with  a  debt  of 
372,000  pounds,  a  fum  Co  great,  that  the  parliament 
could  never  think  of  difcharging  it.  This  unhappy  fili- 
ation forced  the  miniilers  upon  many  arbitrary  meafures  : 
The  houfehold  itfelf  could  not  be  fupported  without 
fetching  to  the  utmoft  the  right  of  purveyance,  and 
rendering  it  a  kind  of  univerfal  robbery  upon  the  people : 
The  public  clamour  rofe  high  upon  this  occafion,  and  no. 
one  had  the  equity  to  make  allowance  for  the  neceffity  of 
the  king's  iituation.  Suffolk,  once  become  odious,  bore 
the  blame  of  the  whole  ;  and  every  grievance,  in  every 
part  of  the  adminiftration,  was  univerially  imputed  to  his 
tyranny  and  injuftice. 

Impeach-         This  nobleman,  fenfible  of  the  public  hatred  under 

merit  of  the  wn;cn  he  laboured,   and  forefeeing  an  attack  from   the 
duke  of  but-  7  ° 

folk.  commons,  endeavoured  to  overawe  his  enemies,  by  boldly 

prefenting  himfelf  to  the  charge,  and  by  infilling  upon 
his  own  innocence,  and  even  upon  his  merits  and  thofe 
of  his  family  in  the  public  fervice.  He  rofe  in  the  houfe 
of  peers  ;  took  notice  of  the  clamours  propagated  again  ft 
him  ;  and  complained,  that,  after  ferving  the  crown  in 
thirty-four  campaigns ;  after  living  abroad  feventeen  years 
without  once  returning  to  his  native  country  ;  after  lofing 
a  father  and  three  brothers  in  the  wars  with  France ;  after 
being  himfelf  a  prifoner,  and  purchafing  his  liberty  by  a 
great  ranfom  -,  it  fhould  yet  be  fufpecled,  that  he  had 
been  debauched  from  his  allegiance  by  that  enemy  whom 
he  had  ever  oppofed  with  fuch  zeal  and  fortitude,  and 
that  he  had  betrayed  his  prince,  who  had  rewarded  his  fer- 
vices  by  the  higheft  honours  and  greateft  offices,  that  it 
was  in  his  power  to  confer  r.     This  fpeech  did  not  an- 

»  Cotton,  p.  641. 
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fwer  the  purpofe  intended.  The  commons,  rather  pro-  c  ***>  P. 
voked  at  his  challenge,  opened  their  charge  againfl  him^  ■'■- M 
and  fent  up  to  the  peers  an  accufation  of  high  treafon,  1J°» 
divided  into  feveral  articles.  They  infifted,  that  he  had 
perfuaded  the  French  king  to  invade  England  with  an 
armed  force,  in  order  to  depofe  the  king,  and  to  place  on 
the  throne  his  own  Ton,  John  de  la  Pole,  whom  he  in- 
tended to  marry  to  Margaret,  the  only  daughter  of  the 
late  John,  duke  of  Somerfet,  and  to  whom,  he  imagined, 
he  would  by  that  means  acquire  a  title  to  the  crown  : 
That  he  had  contributed  to  the  releafe  of  the  duke  of  Or- 
leans, in  hopes,  that  that  prince  would  affifr.  king  Charles 
in  expelling  the  Englifh  from  France,  and  recovering 
full  pofleffion  of  his  kingdom  :  That  he  had  afterwards 
encouraged  that  monarch  to  make  open  war  on  Normandy 
and  Guienne,  and  had  promoted  his  conqueits  by  betray- 
ing the  fecrets  of  England,  and  obfrrucling  the  fuccours 
intended  to  be  fent  to  thofe  provinces  :  And  that  he 
had,  without  any  powers  or  commiffion,  promifed  by 
treaty  to  cede  the  province  of  Maine  to  Charles  of  Anjou, 
and  had  accordingly  ceded  it  j  which  proved  in  the  iiTue 
the  chief  caufe  of  the  lofs  of  Normandy  \ 

It  is  evident,  from  a  review  of  thefe  articles,  that  the 
commons  adopted  without  enquiry  all  the  popular  cla- 
mours againft  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  charged  him  with 
crimes,  of  which  none  but  the  vulgar  could  ferioufly  be- 
lieve him  guilty.  Nothing  can  be  more  incredible,  than 
that  a  nobleman,  fo  little  eminent  by  his  birth  and  cha- 
racter, could  think  of  acquiring  the  crown  to  his  family, 
and  of  depofing  Henry  by  foreign  force,  and,  together 
with  him,  Margaret,  his  patron,  a  princefs  of  fo  much 
fpirit  and  penetration.  Suffolk  appealed  to  many  noble- 
men in  the  houfe,  who  knew,  that  he  had  intended  to 

■  Cotton,  p.  642.  Hall,  fol.  157.  Holingfhed,  p.  631.  Grafton, 
P-  $07. 
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C  *XXi P"  man7  n*9  *"on  t0  one  °f  tne  co-heirs  of  the  earl  of  War- 
fc— v^— • 'wic,  and  was  difappointed  in  his  views,  only  by  the 
W*  death  of  that  lady  :  And  he  obferved,  that  Margaret  of 
•Somerfet  could  bring  to  her  hufband  no  title  to  the 
crown;  becaufe  fhe  herfelf  was  not  fo  much  as  compre- 
hended in  the  entail,,  fettled  by  act  of  parliament.  It  is 
cafy  to  account  for  the  lofs  of  Normandy  and  Guienne, 
from  the  fkuation  of  affairs  in  the  two  kingdoms,  without 
fuppoCmg  any  treachery  in  the  Ejigliihr  minifters ;  and  it 
may  fafeJy  be  affirmed,  that  greater  vigour  was  requifite 
So  vdefend'  thefe  provinces  from  the  arms  of  Charles  VII, 
than  te>  conquer  them  at  firft  from  his  predeceftbr.  It 
Could  never  be  the  intereft  of  any  Englifh  minifter  to  be- 
tray and  abandon  fuch  acquifitions  ->  much  lefs  of  one, 
whc*  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  m  his  matter's  favour,  who 
enjoyed  fuch  high  honours  and  ample  pofTeffions  in  his 
own  country.,  who  had  nothing  to  .dread  but  the  effects 
«f  popular  hatred,  and  who  could  never  think,  without 
site  mod  extreme  reluctance,  of  becoming  a  fugitive  an<i 
exile  in  a  foreign  land.  The  only  article,  which  carries 
.any  face  of  probability,  is  his  engagement  for  the  delivery 
•of  Maine  to  the  queen's  uncle  :  But  Suffolk  maintained* 
3^Lth  great  appearance  of  truth,  that  this  meafure  was 
approved  of  by  feveral  at  the  .council  table  t ;  and  it 
feems  hard  to  afcribe  to  it,  as  is  done  by  the  commons, 
the  fubfequent  lofs  of  Normandy  and  expulfion  of  the 
Englifc.  Normandy  lay  open  on  every  fide  to  the  in- 
vasion of  the  French  :  Maine,  an  inland  province,  muft 
loon  after  have  fallen  without  any  attack  :  And  as  the 
Englifh  poflefied  in  other  parts  more  fortrefies  than  they 
could  garrifon  or  provide  for,  it  feemed  no  bad  policy  to 
•contract  their  force,  and  to  render  the  defence  practicable,, 
ifcy  ^educing  it  within  a  narrower  compafi. 

7*  -Cotton,  p.  £43. 
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The  commons  were  probably  fenfible,  that  this  charge  CHAP, 
of  treafon  againft  Suffolk  would  not  bear  a  ftri£t  fcrutiny ;  \       v  '    J 
and  they,   therefore,  foon  after,  fent  up,  againft  him,  a      ,4S°« 
new  charge  of  mifdemeanors,  which  they  alfo  divided  into 
feveral  articles.    They  affirmed,  among  other  imputations, 
that  he  had  procured  exorbitant  grants  from  the  crown, 
had  embezzled  the  public  money,  had  conferred  offices 
on  improper  perfons,  had  perverted  juftice  by  maintaining 
iniquitous  caufes,  and  had  procured  pardons  for  notorious 
offenders  u.     The  articles  are  moftly  general  3  but  are  not 
improbable  :  And  as  Suffolk  feems  to  have  been  a  bad 
man  and  a  bad  minifter,  it  will  not  be  rafh  in  us  to  think, 
that  he  was  guilty,  and  that  many  of  thefe  articles  could 
have  been  proved  againft  him.     The  court  was  alarmed 
at  the  profecution  of  a  favourite  minifter,  who  lay  under 
fuch  a  load  of  popular  prejudices;  and  an  expedient  was 
fallen  upon  to  fave  him  from  prefent  ruin.    The  king  fum- 
moned  all  the  lords,  fpiritual  and  temporal,  to  his  apart- 
ment :    The    prifoner  was    produced   before   them,  and 
afked  what  he  could  fay  in  his  own  defence  :    He  denied 
the  charge  ;  but  fubmitted  to  the  king's  mercy  :  Henry 
exprefled  himfelf  not  fatisfied  with  regard  to  the  firft  im- 
peachment for  treafon  j  but  in  confideration  of  the  fecond 
for  mifdemeanors,   he  declared,  that,  by  virtue  of  Suf- 
folk's own  fubmiffion,  not  by  any  judicial  authority,  he 
banifhed  him  the  kingdom  during  five  years.     The  lords  His  banifh- 
remained  filent ;  but  as  fcon  as  they  returned  to  their  own  ment» 
houfe,  they  entered  a  proteft,  that  this  fentence  fhould 
rtowife  infringe  their  privileges,  and  that,  if  Suffolk  had 
infilled  upon  his  right,  and  had  not  voluntarily  fubmitted 
to  the  king's  commands,  he  was  intitled  to  a  trial  by  his 
peers  in  parliament. 

It  was  eafy  to  fee,  that  thefe  irregular  proceedings 
Were  meant  to  favour  Suffolk,  and  that,  as  he  (till  pof- 

g  Cotton,  p.  643. 
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C  h.a  P.  fefTed  the  queen's  confidence,  he  would,  on  the  firft  fa-* 

XXI.  .  . 

t, -_^ ,  vourable  opportunity,  be  reftored  to  his  country,  and  be 

1450-  re-inftated  in  his  former  power  and  credit.  A  captain  of 
a  veffel  was  therefore  employed  by  his  enemies  to  inter- 
cept him  in  his  paffage  to  France :  He  was  feized  near 
and  death,  Dover  ;  his  head  ftruck  off  on  the  fide  of  a  long  boat ; 
and  his  body  thrown  into  the  fea  w.  No  enquiry  was 
made  after  the  actors  and  accomplices  in  this  atrocious 
deed  of  violence. 

The  duke  of  Somerfet  fucceeded  to  Suffolk's  power  in 
the  miniftry,  and  credit  with  the  queen  ;  and  as  he  was 
the  perfon,  under  whofe  government  the  French  pro- 
vinces had  been  loft,  the  public,  who  always  judge  by 
the  event,  foon  made  him  equally  the  object  of  their 
animofity  and  hatred.  The  duke  of  York  was  abfent  in 
Ireland  during  all  thefe  tranfactions ;  and  however  it 
might  be  fufpected,  that  his  pr.rtizans  had  excited  and 
fupported  the  profecution  againft  Suffolk,  no  immediate 
ground  of  complaint  could,  on  that  account,  lie  againft 
him.  But  there  happened  foon  after  an  incident,  which 
roufed  the  jealou fy  of  the  court,  and  difcovered  to  them 
the  extreme  danger,  to  which  they  were  expofed,  from 
the  pretenfions  of  that  popular  prince. 

The  humours  of  the  people,  fet  afloat  by  the  parlia- 
mentary impeachment,  and  by  the  fall  of  (o  great  a  fa- 
vourite as  Suffolk,  broke  out  in  various  commotions, 
Popular  in-  which  were  foon  fuppreffed  ;  but  there  arofe  one  in  Kent, 
Corrections.  wnjcjj  was  attended  with  more  dangerous  confequences. 
A  man  of  low  condition,  one  John  Cade,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  who  had  been  obliged  to  fly  into  France  for 
crimes,  obferved,  on  his  return  to  England,  the  difcon- 
tents  of  the  people;  and  he  laid  on  them  the  foundation 
of  projects,  which  were  at  firft  crowned  with  furprifing 

w  Hall,   fol.   1581     Hifh   Croyland,  contin.   p.  525.     Stowe,   p.    3SS. 
Giafton,  p.  610, 
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fuccefs.    Hetook  the  name  of  John  Mortimer :  intending;,  C  H  A  P. 

XXI 
as  is  fuppofed,  to  pafs  himfelf  for  a  fon  of  that  Sir  John, a 

Mortimer,  who  had  been  fentenced  to  death  by  par-  J45<* 
liament,  and  executed,  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  with- 
out any  trial  or  evidence,  merely  upon  an  indictment  of 
high  treafon,  given  in  againft  him  x.  On  the  firft  men- 
tion of  that  popular  name,  the  common  people  of  Kent, 
to  the  number  of  20, COO,  flocked  to  Cade's  ftandard  ; 
and  he  excited  their  zeal  by  publifhing  complaints  againft: 
the  numerous  abufes  in  government,  and  demanding  a 
redrefs  of  grievances.  The  court,  not  yet  fully  fenfible 
of  the  danger,  fent  a  fmall  force  againft  the  rioters, 
under  the  command  of  Sir  Humphry  Stafford,  who  was 
defeated  and  flain  in  an  action  near  Sevenoke  y  ;  and 
Cade,  advancing  with  his  followers  towards  London,  en- 
camped on  Black-heath.  Though  elated  by  his  victory, 
he  ftill  maintained  the  appearance  of  moderation;  and 
fending  to  the  court  a  plaufible  lift  of  grievances  2,  he 
promifed,  that,  when  thefe  fhould  be  redreffed,  and  when 
lord  Say,  the  treafurer,  and  Cromer,  fheriff  of  Kent, 
fhould  be  punilhed  for  their  malverfations,  he  would  im- 
mediately lay  down  his  arms.  The  council,  who  ob- 
ferved  that  nobody  was  willing  to  fight  againft  men  fo  rea- 
fonable  in  their  pretenfions,  carried  the  king,  for  prefent 
fafety,  to  Kenilworth  ;  and  the  city  immediately  opened 
its  gates  to  Cade,  who  maintained,  during  fome  time, 
great  order  and  difcipline  among  his  followers.     He  al- 

x  Stowe,  p.  364.  Cotton,  p.  564,  This  author  admires,  that  fuch  2 
piece  of  injuftice  fhould  have  been  committed  in  peaceable  times :  He  might 
have  added,  and  by  fuch  virtuous  princes  as  Bedford  and  Glocefter.  But  it 
is  to  be  prefumed,  that  Mortimer  was  guilty  j  though  h's  condemnation  was 
highly  irregular  and  illegal.  The  people  had  at  this  time  a  very  feeble  (enfe 
of  law  and  a  confutation  j  and  power  was  very  imperfedily  retrained  by  thefe 
limits.  When  the  proceedings  of  a  parliament  were  fo  irregular,  it  is  eafy 
to  imagine,  that  thofe  of  a  king  would  be  more  (0, 

Y  Hall,  fol.  150/.    Hollingfhed,  p,  634.  z  Stowe,  p.  388,  tff, 

H»l!i.ngfhed,  p,  633. 
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CHAP,  ways  led  them  into  the  fields  during  the  night-time;  and 
t  jpnhlifhpd   fevere  edicts  againft  plunder  and   violence  of 

1450.  every  kind  :  But  being  obliged,  in  order  to  gratify  their 
malevolence  againft  Say  and  Cromer,  to  put  thefe  men 
to  death  without  a  legal  trial a  j  he  found,  that,  after 
the  commiflion  of  this  crime*  he  was  no  longer  mafter 
of  their  riotous  difpofition,  and  that  all  his  orders  were 
neglected  b.  They  broke  into  a  rich  houfe,  which  they 
plundered  ;  and  the  citizens,  alarmed  at  this  act  of  vio- 
lence, (hut  their  gates  againft  them,  and  being  feconded 
by  a  detachment  of  foldiers,  fent  them  by  lord  Scales, 
governor  of  the  Tower,  they  repulfed  the  rebels  with 
great  flaughter  c.  The  Kentimmen  were  fo  difcouraged 
by  the  blow,  that,  upon  receiving  a  general  pardon  from 
the  primate,  then  chancellor,  they  retreated  towards 
Rochefter,  and  there  difperfed.  The  pardon  was  foon 
after  annulled,  as  extorted  by  violence  :  A  price  was  fet 
on  Cade's  head  d,  who  was  killed  by  one  Iden,  a  gentle- 
man of  SufTex;  and  many  of  his  followers  were  capitally 
punifhed  for  their  rebellion. 

It  was  imagined  by  the  court,  that  the  duke  of  York 
had  fecretly  inftigated  Cade  to  this  attempt,  in  order  to 
try,  by  that  experiment,  the  difpofitions  of  the  people 
towards  his  title  and  family  e  :  And  as  the  event  had,  fo 
far,  fucceeded  to  his  wifh,  the  ruling  party  had  greater 
reafon  than  ever  to  apprehend  the  future  confequences  of 
his  pretenfions.  At  the  fame  time,  they  heard  that  he 
intended  to  return  from  Ireland  j  and  fearing  that  he 
meant  to  bring  an  armed  force  along  with  him,  they 
ifTued  orders,  in  the  king's  name,  for  oppofing  him,  and 
for  debarring  him  entrance  into  England  f.  But  the  duke 
refuted  his  enemies  by  coming  attended  with  no  more  than 

a  Grafton,  p.  61*.  b   Hall,  foh  160.  c  Hift.  Croy!and» 

contin.  p.  5x6.  d  Ryrr.er,  vol.  ix.  p,  375,  «  Cotton,  p.  66i<- 
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his  ordinary  retinue :  The  precautions  of  the  minifters  chap. 
ferved  only  to  (hew  him   their  jealoufy  and  malignity!       y      * 
againfr.  him  :  He  was   fenfible,  that  his  title,  by  being      *4S°» 
dangerous  to  the  king,  was  al fo  become  dangerous  to 
himfelf:   He  now  faw  the  impoflibility  of  remaining  in 
his  prefent  fituation,  and  the  neceffity  of  proceeding  for- 
ward in  fupport  of  his  claim.     His  partizans,  therefore, 
were  inltru&ed  to  maintain,  in  all  companies,  his  right 
by  fuccefHon,  and   by  the  eftablifhed  laws  and  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  kingdom  :  Thefe  queftions  became  everyday, 
more  and  more,  the  fubjecr.  of  converfation  :  The  minds 
of  men  were  infenfibly  fharpened  againft  each  other  by 
difputes,  before  they  came  to  more  dangerous  extremities  : 
And  various  topics  were  pleaded  in  fupport  of  the  preten- 
fions  of  each  party. 

The  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  maintained,  The  parties 
1111  n  of  Lancaft« 

that,  though  the  elevation  of  Henry  IV.  might  at  nrit  and  York, 

be  deemed  fomewhat  irregular,  and  could  not  be  juftified 
by  any  of  thofe  principles  on  which  that  prince  chofe 
to  reft  his  title,  it  was  yet  founded  on  general  eonfent, 
was  a  national  a£t,  and  was  derived  from  the  voluntary 
approbation  of  a  free  people,  who,  being  loofened  from 
their  allegiance  by  the  tyranny  of  the  preceding  govern- 
ment, were  moved,  by  gratitude,  as  well  as  by  a  fenfe 
of  public  intereft,  to  entrufi  the  fceptre  into  the  hands 
of  their  deliverer  :  That,  even  if  that  eftablifhment  were 
allowed  to  be  at  firft  invalid*  it  had  acquired  folidity  by 
time ;  the  only  principle  which  ultimately  gives  autho- 
rity to  government,  and  removes  thofe  fcruples,  which 
the  irregular  fteps,  attending  almoft  all  revolutions,  na- 
turally excite  in  the  minds  of  the  people  :  That  the 
right  of  fucceffion  was  a  rule  admitted  only  for  general 
good,  and  for  the  maintenance  of  public  order ;  and 
could  never  be  pleaded  to  the  overthrow  of  national  tran- 
quillity, and  the  fubveruon  of  regular  eftablifhments : 
8  That 
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°  xxi. P*  That  the  PrincIPles  of  liberty,  no  iefs  than  the  maxims  of 

« sfi_j  internal  peace,  were  injured  by  thefe  pretenfions  of  the 

*45o«  houfe  of  York;  and  if  fo  many  re -iterated  a&s  of  the 
legiflature,  by  which  the  crown  was  entailed  on  the 
prefent  family,  were  now  invalidated,  the  Englifh  muft 
be  .confidered,  not  as  a  free  people,  who  could  dif- 
pofe  of  their  own  government,  but  as  a  troop  of  flaves, 
who  were  implicitly  tranfmitted  by  fucceffion  from  one 
mailer  to  another  :  That  the  nation  was  bound  to  alWi-- 
ance  under  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  by  moral,  no  lefs  than 
by  political  duty;  and  were  they  to  infringe  thofe  nume- 
rous oaths  of  fealty,  which  they  had  fworn  to  Henry 
and  his  predeceiTors,  they  would  thenceforth  be  thrown 
loofe  from  all  principles,  and  it  would  be  found  difficult 
ever  after  to  fix  and  reftrain  them  :  That  the  duke  of 
York  himfelf  had  frequently  done  homage  to  the  king  as 
his  lawful  fovereign,  and  had  thereby,  in  the  moil  folemn 
manner,  made  an  indirect  renunciation  of  thofe  claims, 
with  which  he  now  dares  to  diflurb  the  tranquillity  of 
the  public  :  That,  even  though  the  violation  of  the  rights 
of  blood,  made  on  the  depofition  of  Richard,  was  per- 
haps rafh  and  imprudent,  it  was  too  late  to  remedy 
the  mifchief ;  the  danger  of  a  difputed  fucceffion  could 
no  longer  be  obviated  j  the  people,  accuflomed  to  a  go- 
vernment, which,  in  the  hands  of  the  late  king,  had 
been  fo  glorious,  and  in  that  of  his  predecefTor,  fo  pru- 
dent and  falutary,  would  flill  afcribe  a  right  to  it ;  by 
caufing  multiplied  diforders,  and  by  fhedding  an  inun- 
dation of  blood,  the  advantage  would  only  be  obtained, 
of  exchanging  one  pretender  for  another ;  and  the  houfe 
of  York  itfelf,  if  eflablifhed  on  the  throne,  would,  on 
the  firfl  opportunity,  be  expofed  to  thofe  revolutions, 
which  the  giddy  fpirit,  excited  in  the  people,  gave  fo 
much  reafon  to  apprehend  :  And  that,  though  the  prefent 
king  enjoyed  not  the  fhining  talents,  which  had  appeared 

in 
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In  his  father  and  grandfather,  he  might  ftill  have  a  fon,C  HAP. 
Who   mould    be    endowed  with    them ;    he   is    himfelfv 
eminent  for  the  moft  harmlefs  and  inoffenfive  manners  ;     ,45°« 
and  if  active   princes  were  dethroned  on  pretence  of  ty- 
ranny, and  indolent  ones  on  the  plea  of  incapacity,  there 
would  thenceforth  remain  in  the  conftitution  no  eilablifh- 
cd  rule  of  obedience  to  any  fovereign. 

These  ftrong  topics,  in  favour  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
carter,  were  oppofed   by  arguments   no  lefs   convincing 
on  the  fide  of  the  houfe  of  York.     The  partizans  of  this 
latter  family  afferted,  that  the  maintenance  of  order  in 
the  fucceflion   of  princes,  far  from  doing  injury  to  the 
people,  or  invalidating  their  fundamental  title  to  good 
government,  was   eftablifhed    only   for    the  purpofes    of 
government,  and  ferved  to  prevent  thofe  numberlefs  con- 
fufions,  which  muft  enfue,  if  no  rule  were  followed  but 
the  uncertain  and  difputed  views  of  prefent  convenience 
and  advantage  :  That  the  fame  maxims,  which  enfured 
public    peace,    were    alfo   falutary  to    national  liberty; 
the  privileges  of  the  people  could  only  be  maintained  by 
the  obfervance  of  laws  ;  and  if  no  account  were  made  of 
the  rights  of  the  fovereign,  it  could  lefs  be  expected^ 
that  any  regard  would  be  paid  to  the  property  and   free- 
dom of  the  fubject  :  That  it  was  never  too  late  to  cor- 
rect any  pernicious   precedent;  an  unjuft  eftablifnmentj 
the  longer  it  flood,  acquired  the  greater  fanclion  and  va- 
lidity ;    it  could,    with  more  appearance  of  reafon,    be 
pleaded    as   an    authority  for  a  like  injuftice;   and   the 
maintenance  of  it,   inftead  of  favouring  public  tranquil- 
lity, tended  to  disjoint  every  principle,  by  which  human 
fociety  was   fupported  :   That  ufurpers  would  be  happy, 
if  their  prefent  pofTeffion  of  power,  or  their  continuance 
for  a  few  years,  could  convert  them  into  legal  princes  ; 
but  nothing  would  be  more  miferable  than  the  people, 
if  all    reftraints    on   violence  and    ambition   were   thus 
Vol.  Ill,  O  removed, 
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C  H  A  P. removed,  and  a  full  fcope  given'  to  the  attempts  of  everv 

s '.turbulent   innovator  :    That    time   indeed   migl.t  beftow 

'45°-  folidity  on  a  government,  whole  firft  foundations  were 
the  moft  infirm  ;  but  it  required  both  a  long  courfe  of 
time  to  produce  this  efFe&,  and  the  total  extinction  of 
thofe  claimants,  whofe  title  was  built  on  the  original 
principles  of  the  conftitution :  That  the  depofuion  of 
Richard  II.  and  the  advancement  of  Henry  IV.  were 
not  deliberate  national  aiisj  but  the  refuft  of  the  levity 
and  violence  of  the  people,  and  proceeded  from  thofe  very 
defects  in  human  nature,  which  the  eftablilhment  of  poli- 
tical fociety,  and  of  an  order  in  iuccefnon,  was  calculated 
to  prevent :  That  the  fubfequent  entails  of  the  crown  were 
a  continuance  of  the  fame  violence  and  ufurpation  ;  they 
were  not  ratified  by  the  legiflature,  fince  the  content  of 
the  rightful  king  was  ftill  wanting;  and  the  acquiefcence, 
firft  of  the  family  of  Mortimer,  then  of  the  family  of 
York,  proceeded  from  prefent  neceffity,  and  implied  no 
renunciation  of  their  pretentions  :  That  the  reiteration 
of  the  true  order  of  fuccetfion  could  not  be  confidered 
as  a  change,  which  familiarized  the  people  to  revolu- 
tions ;  but  as  the  correction  of  a  former  abufe,  which 
had  itfelf  encouraged  the  giddy  fpirit  of  innovation,  re- 
bellion, and  difobedience  :  And  that,  as  the  original 
title  of  Lancafter  flood  only,  in  the  perfon  of  Henry  IV. 
on  prefent  convenience,  even  this  principle,  unjuftinable 
as  it  was,  when  not  fupported  by  laws,  and  warranted 
by  the  conftitution,  had  now  entirely  gone  over  to  the 
other  fide;  nor  was  there  any  comparifon  between  a 
prince  utterly  unable  to  fway  the  fcepter,  and  blindly 
governed  by  corrupt  miniftcrs,  or  by  an  imperious  queen, 
engaged  in  foreign  and  hoftile  interefts ;  and  a  prince  of 
mature  years,  of  approved  wifdom  and  experience,  a 
native  of  England,  the  lineal  heir  of  the  crown,  who, 
by  his  reftoration,  would  replace  every  thing  on  ancient 
foundations. 

So 
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So  many  plauiibte  arguments   could  be  urged  on  both  c  *J  a  P. 

fides  of  this   intereftiflg   queftion,  that  the  people   were- _ 1 

extremely  divided   in   their  fentiments;  and  though   the      J+5°» 
noblemen  of  greater!:  power  and  influence   teem  to  have 
efpoilfed  the  party  of  York,  the  oppofite  Cailfe   had  the 
advantage  of  being  fupported  by  the   prefent  laws,  and 
by  the  immediate   pofl'effion  of  royal  authority.     There 
were  alfo  many  great  noblemen  in  the  Lancastrian  paity, 
rio   Balanced  the  power  of  their  antagcnifh,  and' kept 
'  th„*  rtatfon  in    fufpence    between    them.      The    earl   of 
Northumberland    adhered    to    the    prefent   government  : 
The  earl   of  Weftmoreland,   in  fpite  of  his   connexions 
with  the  duke  of  York,   and   with   the  family  of  Nevil, 
o^  which  he  was  the  head,  was  brought  over  to  the  fame 
'  party  ;  and  the  whole  north  of  England,  the  moil  war- 
like   part   of  the  kingdom,  was,   by  means  of  thefe  two 
potent  noblemen,  warmly  engaged  in  the  interefts  of  Lan- 
cafter.     Edmund   Beaufort,  duke  of    Somerfet,  and   his 
brother  Henry,  were    great    fupports   of  that  caufe  ;  as 
were  alfo  Henry  Holland,  duke  of  Exeter,  Stafford,  duke 
of  Buckingham,  the  earl  of  Shrcwfoury,  the  lords  Clif- 
ford,  Dudley,  Scales,  Audiey,  and  other  noblemen. 

While  the  Kingdom  was  in  this  fituation,  it  might 
naturally  be  expected,  that  fo  many  turbulent  barons, 
porTefFed  of  fo  much  indepcnJant  authority,  would  imme- 
diately have  flown  to  arms,  and  have  decided  the  quar- 
rel, after  their  ufual  manner,  by  war  and  battle,  under 
the  ftandards  of  the  contending  princes.  But  there  frill 
were  many  caufes  which  retarded  thefe  defperate  extre- 
mities, and  made  a  long  train  of  faction,  intrigue,  and 
cabal,  precede  the  military  operations.  By  the  gradual 
progrefs  of  arts  in  England,  as  well  as  in  other  parts  of 
Europe,  the  people  were  now  become  of  fome  import- 
ance;  laws  were  beginning  to  be  refpecled  by  them  ; 
and   it  was  requifite,  by  various  pretences,  previoufly  to 

O  2  reconcile 
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CHAP,  reconcile  their  minds  to  the  overthrow  of  fuch  an-ancient 

xxr. 
i  '   jeftahlifhment  as  that  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  ere  their 

i45°«     concurrence  could  reafonably  be  expected.     The  duke  of 

York  himfelf,  the  new  claimant,  was  of  a  moderate  and 

cautious  character,  an  enemy  to  violence,  and  difpofed 

to  truft  rather  to  time  and  policy,  than  to  fanguinary 

meafures,  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  pretenfions.     The  very 

imbecillity  itfelf  of  Henry  tended  to  keep  the  factions  in 

fufpence,  and   make  them  ftand  long  in  awe  of  each 

other :  It  rendered  the  Lancaftrian  party  unable  to  ftrike 

any  violent  blow  againft  their  enemies  \   it  encouraged  the 

Yorkifts  to  hope,  that,  after  banifhing  the  king's  mini- 

fters,  and   getting  pofleflion  of  his  perfon,  they  might 

gradually  undermine  his  authority,  and  be  able,  without 

the   perilous    experiment  of  a  civil  war,  to  change   the 

fucceffion,  by  parliamentary  and  legal  authority. 

H51'  The  difpofitions,  which  appeared  in  a  parliament, 
afTembled  foon  after  the  arrival  of  the  duke  of  York  from 
Ireland,  favoured  thefe  expectations  of  his  partizans, 
and  both  difcovered  an  unufual  boldnefs  in  the  commons, 
and  were  a  proof  of  the  general  difcontents  which  pre- 
vailed againft  the  administration.  The  lower  houfe, 
without  any  previous  enquiry  or  examination,  without 
alleging  any  other  ground  of  complaint  than  common 
fame,  ventured  to  prefent  a  petition  againft  the  duke  of 
Somerfet,  the  dutchefs  of  Suffolk,  the  bifhop  of  Chefter, 
Sir  John  Sutton  lord  Dudley,  and  feveral  others  of  infe- 
rior rank  ;  and  they  prayed  the  king  to  remove  them 
for  ever  from  his  perfon  and  councils,  and  to  prohibit 
them  from  approaching  within  twelve  miles  of  the 
court  s.  This  was  a  violent  attack,  fomewhat  arbi- 
trary, and  fupported  but  by  few  precedents,  againft 
the   miniftry ;    yet   the  king    durft   not  openly   oppofe 

&  Pailiamentary  Hiflory,  vol.  ii.  p.  263. 

it: 
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it :  He  replied,  that,  except  the  lords,  he  would  banifh  chap* 
all  the  others  from  court  during  a  year,  unlefs  he  mould  ^  *. 

haveoccafion  for  their  fervice  in  fuppreffing  any  rebellion.      »45*« 
At  the  fame  time,  he  rejected  a  bill,  which  had   pafTed 
both  houfes,  for  attainting  the  late  duke  of  Suffolk,  and 
which,  in  feveral  of  its  claufes,  difcovered  a  very  general 
prejudice  againft  the  meafures  of  the  court. 

The  duke  of  York,  trufting  to  thefe  fymptoms,  raifed      ,4i;4, 
an  arm v  of  10,000   men,  with   which  he  marched  to-Theftrft 

J  '  ?  armament 

wards  London  :  demanding  a  reformation  of  the  govern- of  the  duk»> 
ment,  and  the  removal  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet  from  all0  or  * 
power  and  authority  h.  He  unexpectedly  found  the  gates 
of  the  city  fhut  againft  him  ;  and  on  his  retreating  into 
Kent,  he  was  followed  by  the  king  at  the  head  of  a  fupe- 
rior  army  ;  in  which  feveral  of  Richard's  friends,  particu- 
larly Salifbury  and  Warwic,  appeared  ;  probably  with  a 
view  of  mediating  between  the  parties,  and  of  feconding, 
on  occafion,  the  duke  of  York's  pretentions.  A  parley 
enfued  ;  Richard  ftill  infifted  upon  the  removal  of  So- 
merfet, and  his  fubmitting  to  a  trial  in  parliament :  The 
court  pretended  to  comply  with  his  demand  ;  and  that 
nobleman  was  put  in  arreft :  The  duke  of  York  was 
then  perfuaded  to  pay  his  refpects  to  the  king  in  his  tent  -> 
and  on  repeating  his  charge  againft  the  duke  of  Somerfet, 
he  was  furprifed  to  fee  that  minifter  ftep  from  behind 
the  curtain,  and  offer  to  maintain  his  innocence.  Richard 
now  found,  that  he  had  been  betrayed  -3  that  he  was  in 
the  hands  of  his  enemies  j  and  that  it  was  become  necef- 
fary,  for  his  own  fafety,  to  lower  his  pretenfions.  No 
violence,  however,  was  attempted  againft  him  :  The  na- 
tion was  not  in  a  difpofition  to  bear  the  deftruclion  of  fo 
popular  a  prince:  He  had  many  friends  in  Henry's  camp: 
And  his  fon,  who  was  not  in  the  power  of  the  court, 

h  Stowe,  p,  394. 

O  3  uii^ht 
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C  ?L  A  P*  might  ftill  be  able  to  revenge  his  death  on  all  his  enemies : 

t ;     v 1  He  was  therefore  difmiffed  ;   and  he  retired  to  his  feat  of 

H52-      Wio-more  on  the  borders  of  Wales  '. 

While  the  duke  of  York  lived  in  this  retreat,  there 
happened  an  incident,  which,  by  encreafing  the  public  dis- 
contents, proved  favourable  to  his  pretuifions.  Several 
Gafcon  lords,  affectionate  to  theEnglifti  government,  and 
difgufted  at  the  new  dominion  of  the  French,  came  to 
London,  and  offered  to  return  to  their  allegiance  under 
Henry  k.  The  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  -with  a  body  of  8coo 
1451*  men,  was  fent  over  to  fupport  them.  Bourdeaux  opened 
its  gates  to  him:  He  made  himfelf  m after  of  Fronfac, 
Caftillon,  and  fome  other  places  :  Affairs  began  to 
wear  a  favourable  afpecl: :  But  as  Charles  haftened  to  re- 
fill this  dangerous  invafion,  the  fortunes  cf  the  Kngliih 
vyere  foon  reverfed  :  Shrewfbury,  a  venerable  warrior, 
above  fourfcore  years  of  age,  fell  in  battle  ;  his  conquefts 
were  loft;  Bourdeaux  was  again  obliged  to  fubmit  to  the 
French  king1;  and  all  hopes  of  recovering  the  province 
of  Gafcony  were  for  ever  exdnguifhed* 

Though  the  En;lifh  might  deem  thernfelves  happy  to 

be  fairly  rid  of  diftant  dominions,  which  were  cf  no  ufe 

tJthem,  and  which  they  never  could   defend  againft  the 

growing  p  wer  of  France,  they  expreffed  great  difcon- 

tent  on   the  occafion  ;  'and  they  threw  all   the  blame  on 

the  miniftry,  who  had  not  been  aole  to  efFect  impoftibi- 

lities.     While  they  were  in  this  difpofition,  the  queen's 

*3th  Oft,    delivery  of  a  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Edward,  was 

deemed  no  joyful  incident  ;  and  as  it  removed  all  hopes 

of  the  peaceable  fucceflion  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  was 

otherwife,  in   the   right  of  his  father,  and   by  the  laws 

enacted  fince  the  acceffion  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  next 

heir  to  the  crown,  it  had  rather  a  tendency  to  inflame  the 

i  Grr.fton,  p.  6xo.  k  Hollingfhed,  p.  640. 

J  Polyd.  Virg,  p.  501.     Grafton,  p.  623. 

quarrel 
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quarrel  between  the  parties.     But  the  duke  was  incapable  c  HA  P. 

of  violent  counfels  ;     and  even  when  no  viable  oblracle^ , 

lay  between  him  and  the  throne,  he  was  prevented  by  his  '4S4- 
own  fcruples  from  mounting  it.  Henry,  always  unfit  to 
exercife  the  government,  fell  at  this  time  into  a  diitemper, 
which  fo  far  encreafed  his  natural  imbecillity,  that  it  ren- 
dered him  incapable  of  maintaining  even  the  appearance  ot 
royalty.  The  queen  and  the  council,  deftitute  of  this  fupr 
port,  found  themfelves  unable  to  refill:  the  York  party  ; 
and  they  were  obliged  to  yield  to  the  torrent.  They  fent 
Somerfet  to  the  Tower ;  and  appointed  Richard  lieute- 
nant of  the  kingdom,  with  powers  to  open  and  hold  a 
feflion  of  parliament  m.  That  aflembly  alfo,  taking  into 
consideration  the  frate  of  the  kingdom,  created  him  pro- 
tector during  pleafure.  Men,  who  thus  entrufted  fove- 
reign  authority  to  one  that  had  fuch  evident  and  flxong 
pretenfions  to  the  crown,  were  not  furely  averfe  to  his 
taking  immediate  and  full  pcjTeffion  of  it :  Yet  the  duke, 
inftead  of  pufhing  them  to  make  farther  conceffions,  ap- 
peared fomewhat  timid  and  irrefolute  even  in  receiving 
the  power  which  was  tendered  to  him.  He  defired,  that 
it  might  be  recorded  in  parliament,  that  this  authority 
was  conferred  on  him  from  their  own  free  motion,  with- 
out any  application  on  his  part :  He  exprelTed  his  hopes, 
that  they  would  affift  him  in  the  exercife  of  it  :  He  made 
it  a  condition  of  his  acceptance,  that  the  other  lords, 
who  were  appointed  to  be  of  his  council,  fhould  alfo  ac- 
cept of  the  truft,  and  fhould  exercife  it :  And  he  re- 
quired, that  all  the  powers  of  his  office  fhould  be  fpecified 
and  defined  by  act  of  parliament.  This  moderation  of 
Richard  was  certainly  very  unufual  and  very  amiable  -3 
yet  was  it  attended  with  bad  confequences  in  the  pre  fent 
juncture,  and  by  giving  time  to  the  animofities  of  faction 

m  Ryaer,  vol.  si.  p.  344. 
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C   vvt  P't0  r^e  anc*  ^erment9  if  proved  the  fource  of  all  thofe  fa- 

A  XI. 

t^—^—zrious  wars  and  commotions  which  enfued. 

?454«  The  enemies  of  the  duke  of  York  foon  found  it  in 
their  power  to  make  advantage  of  his  exceflive  caution, 
Henry  being  fb  far  recovered  from  his  diftemper,  as  to 
carry  the  appearance  of  exercifing  the  royal  power ;  they 
moved  him  to  refume  his  authority,  to  annul  the  protector- 
ies* fhip  of  the  duke,  to  releafe  Somerfet  from  the  Tower n,  and 
to  commit  the  adminifrration  into  the  hands  of  that  noble- 
man. Richard,  fenfible  of  the  dangers  which  might 
attend  his  former  acceptance  of  the  parliamentary  com- 
miflion,  mould  he  fubmit  to  the  annulling  of  it,  levied 
an  army;  but  ftill  without  advancing  any  pretenfions  to 
the  crown.  He  complained  only  of  the  king's  minifters, 
and  demanded  a  reformation  of  the  government.  A 
Firft  battle  battle  was  fought  at  St.  Albans,  in  which  the  Yorkifts 
of  St  Al-  were  fuperior,  and  without  fuffering  any  material  lofs, 
agd  May.  flew  about  5000  of  their  enemies  ;  among  whom  were 
the  duke  of  Somerfet,  the  earl  of  Northumberland, 
the  earl  of  Stafford,  eldeft  fon  of  the  duke  of  Bucking- 
ham, lord  Clifford,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinc^ 
tion  °.  The  king  himfelf  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  duke 
of  York,  who  treated  him  with  great  refpecr.  and  tender- 
nefs  ;  Ke  was  only  obliged  (which  he  regarded  as  no  hard- 
ship) to  commit  the  whole  authority  of  the  crown  into 
the  hands  of  his  rival. 

This  was  the  firft  blood  fpilt  in  that  fatal  quarrel, 
which  was  not  finifhed  in  lefs  than  a  courfe  of  thirty 
years,  which  was  Signalized  by  twelve  pitched  battles, 
which  opened  a  fcene  of  extraordinary  flercenefs  and 
cruelty,  is  computed  to  have  coir  the  lives  of  eighty 
princes  of  the  blood,  and  almoft  entirely  annihilated  the 
ancient  nobility  of  England.     The  ftrong  attachments, 

■  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  361.     Hwllingflied,  p,  642.     Grafton,  p.  626. 
o  Stowe,  p.  309.     Hollingfhed,  p.  643. 
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which,  at  that  time,  men  of  the  fame  kindred  bore  to  each  CHAP, 
other,  and  the  vindictive  fpirit,  which  was  confidered  as  , 

a  point  of  honour,  rendered  the  great  families  implacable  i4S5- 
in  their  refentments,  and  every  moment  widened  the 
breach  between  the  parties.  Yet  affairs  did  not  imme- 
diately proceed  to  the  laft  extremities  :  The  nation  was 
kept  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  :  The  vigour  and  fpirit  of 
queen  Margaret,  fupporting  her  fmall  power,  ftill  proved 
a  balance  to  the  great  authority  of  Richard,  which  was 
checked  by  his  irrefolute  temper.  A  parliament,  which  9th  Julr« 
was  foon  after  affembled,  plainly  difcovered,  by  the  con- 
trariety of  their  proceedings,  the  contrariety  of  the  mo- 
tives by  which  they  were  actuated.  They  granted  the 
Yorkifts  a  general  indemnity  ;  and  they  reftored  the  pro- 
tectorfhip  to  the  duke,  who,  in  accepting  it,  ftill  perfe- 
vered  in  all  his  former  precautions :  But  at  the  fame  time 
they  renewed  their  oaths  of  fealty  to  Henry,  and  fixed  the 
continuance  of  the  protectorfhip  to  the  majority  of  his 
fon,  Edward,  who  was  vefted  with  the  ufual  dignities  of 
prince  of  Wales,  duke  of  Cornwal,  and  earl  of  Chefter. 
The  only  decifive  act,  pafTed  in  this  parliament,  was  a 
full  refumption  of  all  the  grants  which  had  been  made 
fince  the  death  of  Henry  V.  and  which  had  reduced  the 
crown  to  great  poverty. 

It  was  not  found  difficult  to  wreft  power  from  hands  l^' 
fo  little  tenacious  as  thofe  of  the  duke  of  York.  Mar- 
garet, availing  herfelf  of  that  prince's  abfence,  produced 
her  hufband  before  the  houfe  of  lords  ;  and  as  his  ftate  of 
health  permitted  him  at  that  time  to  act  his  part  with 
fome  tolerable  decency,  he  declared  his  intentions  of  re- 
fuming  the  government,  and  of  putting  an  end  to  Rich- 
ard's authority.  This  meafure,  being  unexpected,  was 
not  oppofed  by  the  contrary  party  :  The  houfe  of  lords, 
who  were  many  of  them  difgufted  with  the  late  act  of  re- 
4  fumption, 
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x^a  P,^umPt'on?  aflented  to  Henry's  propofal  :    And  the  kim 
—. v      ;was  declared   to    be    reinftated    in  fovereign   authority. 

J45$.  Even  the  duke  of  York  acquiefced  in  this  irregular  act 
of  the  peers;  and  no  diflurbanceenfued.  But  that  prince's 
claim  to  the  crown  was  too  well  known,  and  the  fteps, 
which  he  had  taken  to  promote  it,  were  too  evident,  ever 
to  allow  fincere  truft  and  confidence  to  have  place  between 

1457.  the  parties.  The  court  retired  to  Coventry,  and  invited 
the  duke  of  York  and  the  earls  of  Saliibury  and  Warwic 
to  attend  the  king's  perfon.  When  they  were  on  the 
road,  they  received  intelligence,  that  defigns  were  formed 
againft  their  liberties  and  lives.  They  immediately  fe- 
parated  themfelves :  Richard  withdrew  to  his  caftle  of 
Wigmore  :  Salifbury  to  Middle-ham  in  York/hire :  And 
Warwic  to  his  government  of  Calais,  which  had  been 
committed  to  him  after  the  battle  of  St.  Albans, 
and  which,  as  it  gave  him  the  command  of  the  only 
regular  military  force  maintained  by  England,  was  of 
the  utmoif.  importance  in  the  prelent  juncture.  Still, 
men  of  peaceable  difpofitions,  and  among  the  reft  Bour- 
chier,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  thought  it  not  too  late 
to  interpofe  with  their  good  offices,  in  order  to  prevent 
that  effufion  of  blood,  with  which  the  kingdom  wras 
threatened  -3  and  the  awe,  in  which  each  party  flood  of 
the  other,  rendered  the  mediation  for  fome  time  fuccefs- 
ful.  It  was  agreed,  that  all  the  great  leaders  on  both 
fides  mould  meet  in  London,  and  be  folemnly  reconciled. 
The  duke  of  York  and  his  bartizans  came  thither  with 
'  numerous  retinues,  and  took  up  their  quarters  near  each 
other  for  mutual  fecurity.  The  leaders  of  the  Lan- 
caftrian  party  ufed  the  fame  precaution.  The  mayor,  at 
the  head  of  5000  men,  kept  a  ftrict  watch,  night  and 
day  ;  and  was  extremely  vigilant  in  maintaining  peace 
between  them  p.     Terms  were  adj Lifted,  which  removed 

P  Fabian  Chion.  anno  1458.     The  author   fays  that  fome  lords  brought 
§00  retainers,  jo'rfte  6co,  none  lefs  than  .;oo.     See  alio  Grafton,  p.  653. 
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fcot   the  ground  of  difference.     An  outward   reconcilia-C  HAP. 
lion  only  was  procured:  And  in  order  to  notify  this  ac-i       ^  '    * 
cord  to  the  whole  people,  a  folemn  proceflion  to  St.  Paul's      HS8* 
was  appointed,  where  the  duke  of  York  led  queen  Mar- 
enret,  and  a  leader  of  one  party  marched  hand  in  hand 
with   a   leader  of  the   oppofite.      The   lefs  real   cordia- 
lity prevailed,  the  more  were  the  exterior  demonftrations 
of  amity  redoubled.     But  it  was  evident,  that  a  conteft 
for  a  crown  could  not  thus  be  peaceably  accommodated  ; 
that  each  party  watched  only  for  an  opportunity  of  fub- 
vertino-  the  other;   and  that  much  blood  muff  yet  be  fpilt, 
ere  the  nation  could  be  reftored  to  perfect  tranquillity,  or 
enjoy  a  fettled  and  eflablifhed  government. 

Even  the  fmallefl  accident,  without  any  formed  de-  1459* 
fi-rn,  was  fufHcient,  in  the  prefent  difpoiition  of  men's 
tninds,  to  diffolve  the  feeming  harmony  between  the 
parties  ;  and  had  the  intentions  of  the  leaders  been  ever  fo 
a  nica'ble,  they  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  reftrairi 
the  animofity  of  their  followers.  One  of  the  king's  re- 
tinue infulted  one  of  the  earl  of  WarwicV:  Their 
companions  on  both  fides  took  part  in  the  quarrel  : 
A  fierce  combat  enfued  :  The  earl  apprehended  his 
life  to  be  aimed  at  :  He  fled  to  his  government  of  Ca- 
lais ;  and  both  parties,  in  every  county  of  England, 
openly  made  preparations  for  deciding  the  conteft  by  war 
znd  arms. 

The  earl  of  Salifbury,   marching  to  join  the  duke  ofrjattleoF 

York,  was   overtaken,   at  Blore-heath  on  the  borders  ofB,05i"h™ 

a  3d  Sept. 

Staffordshire,  by  lord  Audley,  who  commanded  much 
fuperior  forces  ;  and  a  fmall  rivulet  with  fteep  banks  ran 
between  the  armies.  Salifbury  here  fupplied  his  defect 
in  numbers  by  itratagem  ;  a  refinement,  of  which  there 
occur  few  inftances  in  the  Englifh  civil  wars,  where  a 
headlong  courage,  more  than  military  conduit,  is  com- 
monly 
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C  vv*  P'  monty  to  be  remarked.     He  feigned  a  retreat,  and  allured 

aa[.  ,  .  . 

*.---  v  »  Audley  to  follow  him  with  precipitation  :  But  when  the 
J459«  van  of  the  royal  army  had  pafTed  the  brook,  Salisbury 
fuddenly  turned  upon  them  ;  and  partly  by  the  furprize, 
partly  by  the  divifion,  of  the  enemies'  forces,  put  this 
body  to  rout :  The  example  of  flight  was  followed  by 
the  reft  of  the  army  :  And  Salifbury,  obtaining  a  com- 
plete victory,  reached  the  general  rendezvous  of  the 
Yorkifts  at  Ludlow  9. 

The  earl  of  Warwic  brought  over  to  this  rendezvous 
a  choice  body  of  veterans  from  Calais,  on  whom,  it  was 
thought,  the  fortune  of  the  war  would  much  depend  ; 
but  this  reinforcement  occafioned,  in  the  ifTue,  the  im- 
mediate ruin  of  the  duke  of  York's  party.  When  the 
royal  army  approached,  and  a  general  ac~tion  was  every 
hour  expecled,  Sir  Andrew  Trollop,  who  commanded 
the  veterans,  deferted  to  the  king  in  the  night-time  5  and 
the  Yorkiits  were  fo  difmayed  at  this  inftance  of  treachery, 
which  made  every  man  fufpicious  of  his  fellow,  that 
they  feparated  next  day  without  ftriking  a  ftroke  r:  The 
duke  fled  to  Ireland  :  The  earl  of  Warwic,  attended  by 
many  of  the  other  leaders,  efcaped  to  Calais ;  where  his 
great  popularity  among  all  orders  of  men,  particularly 
among  the  military,  foon  drew  to  him  partizans,  and 
rendered  his  power  very  formidable.  The  friends  of  the 
houfe  of  York  in  England  kept  themfelves  every  where 
in  readinefs  to  rife  on  the  firfr,  fummons  from  their 
leaders. 

1460.  After  meeting  with  fome  fuccefTes  at  fea,  Warwic 

landed  in  Kent,  with  the  earl  of  Salifbury,  and  the  earl 
of  Marche,  eldeft  fon  of  the  duke  of  York;  and  being 
met  by  the  primate,  by  lord  Cobham,  and  other  perfons 

q  Hollingfticd,  p.  649.     Grafton,  p.  936.  r  Hollingflied,  p.  6$: 

Grafton,  p.  537. 
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of  diftinction,  he  marched,  amidft  the  acclamations  ofc  hap. 

the  people,  to  London.     The  city  immediately  opened  > v .'    i 

its  gates  to  him  ;  and  his  troops  encreafing  on  every  day's      >4*o. 
march,  he  foon  found  himfelf  in  a  condition  to  face  the 
royal  army,  which  haftened  from  Coventry  to  attack  him. 
The  battle  was  fought  at  Northampton  :  and  was  foon  Jattl*  cf 

o  *  rvortnamp* 

decided  againft  the  royalifts  by  the  infidelity  of  lord  Grey  ton. 
of  Ruthin,  who,  commanding  Henry's  van,  deferted IO  Ju', 
to  the  enemy  during  the  heat  of  action,  and  fpread  a 
confirmation  through  the  troops.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  the  lords  Beaumont  and 
Egremont,  and  Sir  William  Lucie  were  killed  in  the 
action  or  purfuit :  The  (laughter  fell  chiefly  on  the  gen- 
try and  nobility  ;  the  common  people  were  fpared  by  or- 
ders of  the  earls  of  Warwic,  and  Marche  s.  Henry  him- 
felf, that  empty  fhadow  of  a  king,  was  again  taken 
prifoner  ;  and  as  the  innocence  and  fimplicity  of  his 
manners,  which  bore  the  appearance  of  fanctity,  had 
procured  him  the  tender  regard  of  the  people  *,  the  earl 
of  Warwic  and  the  other  leaders  took  care  to  diftinp-uifh 

o 

themfelves  by  their  refpectful  demeanour  towards  him. 

A  parliament  was  fummoned  in  the  king's  name,  A  pasfa> 
and  met  at  Weftminfter ;  where  the  duke  foon  after  ap-7thQ&, 
peared  from  Ireland.  This  prince  had  never  hitherto 
advanced  openly  any  claim  to  the  crown  :  He  had  only 
complained  of  ill  minifters,  and  demanded  a  redrefs  of 
grievances  :  And  even  in  the  prefent  crifis,  when  the  par- 
liament was  furrounded  by  his  victorious  army,  he  fhowed 
fuch  a  regard  to  law  and  liberty,  as  is  unufual  during  the 
prevalence  of  a  party  in  any  civil  d indentions  ;  and  was 
Hill  lefs  to  be  expected,  in  thofe  violent  and  licentious 
times.  He  advanced  towards  the  throne  ;  and  being  met 
by  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  afked  him,  whe- 
ther he  had  yet  paid  his  refpects  to  the  king  ?  he  replied, 

•  Stowe,  p.  409,  «  Hal),  fol,  169,     Giafton,  p*  195. 

that 
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C  *XXr  P* that  he  kneW  °f  n°ne  t0  who'm  he  owecI  that   title.     Fe 

* /then  flood   near  the  throne",   and   addrejTino-  himfelfto 

1400.      the  houfe  of  peers,  he  gave  them  a  deduction  of  his  title 
by  defcent,  mentioned  the  cruelties  by  which  the  houfe 
of  Lancafter  had  paved  their  way  to  fovereign  power,  211- 
iifted  on  the  calamities  which  had  attended  the  govern- 
ment of  Henry,  exhorted  them  to  return  into  the  ri^ht 
path,  by  doing  juftice  to   the  lineal   fucceiTor,  and  thus 
pleaded  his  caufe   before  them  as   his  natural  and  legal 
judges  w.     This  cool  and  moderate  manner  of  demanding 
a  crown,  intimidated  his  friends  and  encouraged  his  ene- 
mies :  The  lords   remained  in  •  fufpence  x  ;    and  no  one 
.  ventured  to  utter  a  word  on  the  occafion.     Richard,  who 
had  probably  expected,  that  the  peers  would  have  invited 
him  to  place  himfelf  on  the   throne,  was  much  disap- 
pointed at  their  filence  ;  but  defiring  them  to  reflect  on 
what  he  had  propofed  to  them,  he   departed  the  houfe. 
The  peers  took   the   matter   into  confideration,  with  as 
much  tranquillity  as  if  it  had  been  a  common  fubjecr.  or 
debate  :  They  defired  the  afTiftance  of  fome  confiderable 
members    among   the  commons   in    their   deliberations  r 
They  heard,  in  feveral  fucceffive  days,  the  reafons  alleged 
for  the  duke  of  York:   They  even  ventured   to  propofe 
objections  to  his  claim,  founded  on  former  entails  of  the 
crown,  and  on  the  oaths  of  fealty  fworn  to  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter  /  :  They  alfo  obferved,  that,  as   Richard  had 
all. along  borne  the  arms  of  York,  not  thofe  of  Clarence, 
he  could  not  claim  as  fucceiTor  to  the  latter  family  :   And 
after  receiving  anfwers  to  theje  objections,  derived  from 
the  violence  and  power,  by  which  the  houfe  of  Lancafter 
Supported  their  prefent  poiTeftion  of  the  crown.,  they  pro- 
ceeded  to  give  a   decifion.      Their   fentence  was    cal- 
culated, as  far  as  poiliDle.,  to  pleafe  both  parties :  They 

«  Hollincfhed,  p.  655.  w  Cotton,  p,  665.     Grafton,  p.  643. 

x  Hollingflisd,  p.  657.     Grafton,  p.  645,  y  Cotton,  p.  666. 
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declared  the  title  of  the  duke  of  York  to  be  certain  and  C  H  a  P. 

XXI, 
indefeafible  ;  but   in   confideration  that   Henry   had   en-  v ' / 

joyed  the  crown,  without  difpute  or  controverfy,  during  i46o« 
the  courfe  of  thirty-eight  years,  they  determined,  that  he 
fhould  continue  to  pofTefs  the  title  and  dignity  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life  ;  that  the  administration  of  the  go- 
vernment, meanwhile,  fhould  remain  with  Richard ;  that 
he  fhould  be  acknowledged  the  true  and  lawful  heir  of  the 
monarchy ;  that  every  one  mould  fwear  to  maintain  his 
fuccefHon,  and  it  fhould  be  treafon  to  attempt  his  life; 
and  that  all  former  fettlements  of  the  crown,  in  this  and 
the  two  laft  reigns,  fhould  be  abrogated  and  refcinded  z. 
The  duke  acquiefced  in  this  decifion  :  Henry  himfelf,  be- 
ing a  prifoner,  could  not  oppofe  it  :  Even  if  he  had  en- 
joyed his  liberty,  he  would  not  probably  have  felt  any 
violent  reluctance  agaijift  it :  And  the  acl:  thus  palled  with 
the  unanimous  confent  of  the  whole  legillative  body. 
Though  the  mildnefs  of  this  compromife  is  chiefly  to  be 
afcribed  to  the  moderation  of  the  duke  of  York,  it  is  im- 
potflibie  not  to  obllrve  in  thofe  tranfaclions  viiible  marks 
of  a  higher  regard  to  law,  and  of  a  more  fixed  authority, 
enjoyed  by  parliament,  than  has  appeared  in  any  former 
p:riod  of  Engliih  hiitory. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  duke,  without  employing  ei- 
ther menaces  or  violence,  could  have  obtained  from  the 
commons  a  fettlement  more  confident  and  uniform  :  But 
as  many,  if  not  all  the  members  of  the  upper  houfe,  had 
received  grants,  conceffions,  or  dignities,  during  the  laft 
fixty  years,  when  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  was  pofTefTed  of 
the  government,  they  were  afraid  of  invalidating  their 
own  titles  by  too  fudden  and  violent  an  overthrow  of  that*, 
family;  and  in  thus  temporizing  between  the  parties, 
they  fixed  the  throne  on  a  bafis,  upon  which  it  could  not 
jjoffibly  ftand.     The  duke,  apprehending  his  chief  dan- 

s  Cotton,  p.  666,     Grafton,  p,  647. 
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chap,  ger  to  arife  from  the  genius  and  fpirit  of  queen  Margaret 
i fought  a  pretence  for  banifhing  her  the  kingdom:  He 
i*£o.  fent  her,  in  the  king's  name,  a  fummons  to  come  imme- 
diately to  London  •>  intending,  in  cafe  of  her  difobedi- 
ence,  to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  her.  But  the 
queen  needed  not  this  menace  to  excite  her  activity  in  de- 
fending the  rights  of  her  family.  After  the  defeat  at 
Northampton,  fhe  had  fled  with  her  infant  fon  to  Dur- 
ham, thence  to  Scotland  ;  but  foon  returning,  fhe  applied 
to  the  northern  barons,  and  employed  every  motive  to 
procure  their  amftance.  Her  affability,  infinuation,  and 
addrefs,  qualities  in  which  fhe  excelled  ;  her  careffes,  her 
promifes  wrought  a  powerful  effect  on  every  one  who  ap- 
proached her  :  The  admiration  of  her  great  qualities  was 
fucceeded  by  compamon  towards  her  helplefs  condition  : 
The  nobility  of  that  quarter,  who  regarded  themfelves  as 
the  molt,  warlike  in  the  kingdom,  were  moved  by  indigna- 
tion to  find  the  fouthern  barons  pretend  to  difpofe  of  the 
crown  and  fettle  the  government :  And  that  they  might 
allure  the  people  to  their  ftandard,  they  promifed  them 
the  fpoils  of  all  the  provinces  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
Trent.  By  thefe  means,  the  queen  had  collected  an  ar- 
my twenty  thoufand  ffrong,  with  a  celerity  which  was 
neither  expected  by  her  friends,  nor  apprehended  by  her 
enemies. 

The  duke  of  York,  informed  of  her  appearance  in  the 
north,  haftened  thither  with  a  body  of  5000  men,  to 
fupprefs,  as  he  imagined,  the  beginnings  of  an  infurrec- 
tion  ;  when,  on  his  arrival  at  Wakefield,  he  found  him- 
felf  fo  much  outnumbered  by  the  enemy.  He  threw 
himfelf  into  Sandal  caftle,  which  was  fituated  in  the 
neighbourhood  ;  and  he  was  advifed  by  the  earl  of  Salif- 
bury,  and  other  prudent  counfellors,  to  remain  in  that 
fortrefs,  till  his  fon,  the  earl  of  Marche,  who  was  levy- 
ing forces  in  the  borders  of  Wales,  could  advance  to  his 

ailiftance. 
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fcffiftance  ».     But  the  duke,  though  deficient  in  political  C  ha  p. 

courage,  pofTefTed  perfonal  bravery  in  an  eminent  degree  ;v v— J 

and   notwithstanding    his  wifdom   and    experience,    he     J46o. 
thought,  that  he  fhould  be  for  everdifgraced,  if,  by  tak- 
ing fhelter  behind  walls,  he  fnould  for  a  moment  refign 
the  victory  to  a  woman.     He  defcended  into  the  pla.in9  'Wafe.efieid. 
and  offered  battle  to  the  enemy,  which  was  inftantly  ac-24th  Dec. 
cepted.     The  great  inequality  of  numbers  was  fufficient 
alone  to  decide  the  victory j  but  the  queen,  by  fending  a 
detachment,  who  fell  on  the  back  of  the  duke's  army, 
rendered  her  advantage  (till  more  certain  and  undifputed. 
The  duke  himfelf  was  killed  in  the  action  ;  and  as  his  D.-ath  of 
body  was  found  among  the  flain,  the  head  was  cut  off  by  the  duJce  of 

_  _  Y  eric* 

Margaret's  orders,  and  fixed  on  the  gates  of  York,  v/ith 
a  paper  crown  upon  it,  in  derifion  of  his  pretended  title. 
His  fon,  the  earl  of  Rutland,  a  youth  of  feventeen,  was 
brought  to  lord  Clifford  ;  and  that  barbarian,  in  revenge 
of  his  father's  death,  who  had  perifhed  in  the  battle  of 
St.  Albans,  murdered,  in  cool  blood,  and  with  his  own 
hands,  this  innocent  prince,  whofe  exterior  figure,  as 
well  as  other  accomplifhments,  are  reprefented  by  hifto- 
rians  as  extremely  amiable.  The  earl  of  Salifbury  was 
wounded  and  taken  prifoner,  and  immediately  beheaded, 
with  feveral  other  perfons  of  diftinction,  by  martial  law  at 
Pomfret  b.  There  fell  near  three  thoufand  Yorkifrs  in 
this  battle:  The  duke  himfelf  was  greatly  and  juftly  la- 
mented by  his  own  party  \  a  prince  who  merited  a  better 
fate,  and  whofe  errors  in  conduct,  proceeded  entirely 
from  fuch  qualities,  as  render  him  the  more  an  object 
of  efteem  and  affection.  He  periihed  in  the  fiftieth 
year  of  his  age,  and  left  three  fons,  Edward,  George, 
and  Richard,  with  three  daughters,  Anne,  Elizabeth, 
and  Margaret. 

a  Stowe,  p,  412.  '■»  Pctyd,  Virg.  p.  510. 
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CHAP.      The  queen,  after  this  important  victory,  divided  her 
<army.    She  fent  the  (mailer  divifion  under  Jafper  Tudor, 
i46*«     earl  of  Pembroke,  half  brother  to  the  king,  againft  Ed- 
ward, the  new  duke  of  York.     She  herfelf  marched  with 
the  larger  divifion  towards  London,  where  the  earl  of 
Warwic  had  been  left  with  the  command  of  the  Yorkifts,. 

BatMe  cf     pembroke  was  defeated  by  Edward  at  Mortimer's  Crofs 
Mortimers  J 

Crofs.  in  Herefordfliire,  with  the  lofs  of  near  4000  men  :  His 
army  was  difperfed  ;  he  himfelf  efcaped  by  flight;  but 
his  father,  Sir  Owen  Tudor,  was  taken  prifoner,  and 
immediately  beheaded  by  Edward's  orders.  This  barba- 
rous practice,  being  once  begun,  was  continued  by  both 
parties,  from  a  fpirit  of  revenge,  which  covered  itfelf 
under  the  pretence  of  retaliation  c. 

Margaret  compenfated  this  defeat  by  a  victory  which 
(he  obtained  over  the  earl  of  Warwic.  That  nobleman, 
on  the  approach  of  the  Lancastrians,  led  out  his  army, 
re-inforced  by  a  ftrong  body  of  the  Londoners,,  who  were 
Second  bat-  offe(^ionate  to  his  caufe  ;  and  he  gave  battle  to  the  queen 
Albany  at  St.  Albans.  While  the  armies  were  warmly  engaged, 
Lovelace,  who  commanded  a  confiderable  body  of  the 
Yorkifts,  withdrew  from  the  combat ;  and  this  treache- 
rous conduct,  of  which  there  are  many  inftances  in  thofe 
civil  wars,  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the  queen. 
About  2300  of  the  vanquished  periflied  in  the  battle  and 
purfuit;  and  the  perfon  of  the  king  fell  again  into  the 
hands  of  his  own  party.  This  weak  prince  was  fure  to 
be  almoft  equally  a  prifoner  whichever  faction  had  the 
keeping  of  him  ;  and  fcarce  any  more  decorum  was  ob- 
ferved  by  one  than  by  the  other,  in  their  method  of  treat- 
ing him.  Lord  Bonville,  to  whofe  care  he  had  been  en- 
trufted  by  the  Yorkifts,  remained  with  him  after  the  defeat, 
on  aflurances  of  pardon  given  him  by  Henry  :  But  Mar- 
garet, regardlefs  of  her  hufband's  promife,  immediately 

c  Rollingfhed,  p,  6<5o.     Grafton,  p.  650. 
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Ordered  the  head  of  that  nobleman  to  be  ftruck  off  by  the  chap 

executioner  d.     Sir  Thomas  Kiriel,  a  brave  warrior,  who  , vrJ / 

had  fignalized  himfelf  in  the  French  wars,  was  treated  in      1461. 
the  fame  manner. 

The  queen  made  no  great  advantage  of  this  victory: 
Young  Edward  advanced  upon  her  from  the  other  fide  ; 
and  collecting  the  remains  of  Warwic's  army,  was  foon 
in  a  condition  of  giving  her  battle  with  fuperior  forces. 
She  was  fenfible  of  her  danger,  while  (he  lay  between  the 
enemy  and  the  city  of  London  ;  and  fhe  found  it  necef- 
fary  to  retreat  with  her  army  to  the  north  e.  Edward 
entered  the  capital  amidfl:  the  acclamations  of  the  citizens, 
and  immediately  opened  anew  fcene  to  his  party.  This 
prince,  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  remarkable  for  the  beauty 
of  his  perfon,  for  his  bravery,  his  activity,  his  affability, 
and  every  popular  quality,  found  himfelf  fo  much  pof- 
feffed  of  public  favour,  that,  elated  with  the  fpirit  natural 
to  his  age,  he  refolved  no  longer  to  confine  himfelf  within 
thofe  narrow  limits,  which  his  father  had  prefcribed  to 
himfelf,  and  which  had  been  found  by  experience  fo  pre- 
judicial to  his  caufe.  He  determined  to  affume  the  name 
and  dignity  of  king;  to  infill  openly  on  his  claim  ;  and 
thenceforth  to  treat  the  oppofite  party  as  traitors  and  re- 
bels to  his  lawful  authority.  But  as  a  national  confent, 
or  the  appearance  of  it,  ftill  feemed,  notwithitanding 
his  plaufible  title,  requifite  to  precede  this  bold  mea- 
fure,  and  as  the  affembling  of  a  parliament  might  oc- 
cafion  too  many  delays,  and  be  attended  with  other  in- 
conveniencies,  he  ventured  to  proceed  in  a  lefs  regular 
manner,  and  to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  his  enemies 
to  throw  obftacles  in  the  way  of  his  elevation.  His 
army  was  ordered  to  affemble  in  St.  John's  Fields;  great 
numbers  of  people  furrounded  them  ;  an  harangue  was 
pronounced  to   this  mixed  multitude,  fetting  forth  the 

&  Hollhgflied,  p.  66c.  e  Grafton,  p.  65a, 
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C  xxr  V'ttt^eo^  Edward,  and  inveighing  againft  the  tyranny  and' 

i       ^  '    iiifnrpation  of  the  rival  family  ;  and  the  people  were  then 

I46**     afked,  whether  they  would  have  Henry  of  Lancafter  for 

king  ?  They  unanimoufly  exclaimed  againft  the  propofal. 

It  was  then  demanded,  whether  they  would  accept  of 

IffZt  t£  Edward> eldeft  fon  of  the  late  duke  of  York  ?  They ex- 

crown,  prelTed  their  afTent  by  loud  and  joyful  acclamations  f. 
A  great  number  of  bifhops,  lords,  magiftrates,  and  other 
perfons  of  diftind~tion  were  next  affembled  at  Baynard's 
caftle,  who  ratified  the  popular  election  ;  and  the  new 

5th  March,  \^.[ng  was  on  tne  fabfequent  day  proclaimed  in  London, 
by  the  title  of  Edward  IV  *. 

In  this  manner  ended  the  reign  of  Henry  VI.  a  mo- 
narch, who,  while  in  his  cradle,  had  been  proclaimed 
king  both  of  France  and  England,  and  who  began  his 
life  with  the  moft  fplendid  profpecls  that  any  prince  in 
Europe  had  ever  enjoyed.  The  revolution  was  unhappy 
for  his  people,  as  it  was  the  fource  of  civil  wars ;  but 
was  almoft  entirely  indifferent  to  Henry  himfelf,  who 
.was  utterly  incapable  of  exercifing  his  authority,  and  who, 
provided  he  perfonally  met  with  good  ufage,  was  equally 
eafy,  as  he  was  equally  enflaved,  in  the  hands  of  his 
enemies  and  of  his  friends.  His  weaknefs  and  his  difputed 
title  were  the  chief  caufes  of  the  public  calamities  :  But 
whether  his  queen,  and  his  minifters,  were  not  alfo 
guilty  of  fome  great  abufes  of  power,  it  is  not  eafy  for  us 
at  this  diftance  of  time  to  determine  :  There  remain  no 
proofs  on  record  of  any  confiderable  violation  of  the  laws, 
except  in  the  aflaflination  of  the  duke  of  Glocefter,  which 
was  a  private  crime,  formed  no  precedent,  and  was  but 
too  much  of  a  piece  with  the  ufual  ferocity  and  cruelty  of 
the  times. 

Mlfcellane-      The  moft  remarkable  law,  which  parTed  in  this  reign, 

tionsof  this  was  that  for  the  due  election  of  members  of  parliament  in 

feign. 

>  Stcwe,  p.  415.    Hollingfhed,  p.  661.  S  Grafton,  p.  653. 
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counties.     After  the  fall  of  the  feudal  fyftem,  the  dif-c  ha  P- 

xx  i . 

tinclion  of  tenures  was  in  fome  meafure  loft;  and  every. ,^— > 

freeholder,  as  well  thofe  who  held  of  mefne  lords,  as  the  i4*»« 
immediate  tenants  of  the  crown,  were  by  degrees  admitted 
to  give  their  votes  at  elections.  This  innovation  (for 
fuch  it  may  probably  be  efteemed)  was  indirectly  con- 
firmed by  a  law  of  Henry  IV.  h;  which  gave  right  to  fuch 
a  multitude  of  electors,  as  was  theoccafion  of  great  dif- 
order.  In  the  eighth  and  tenth  of  this  king,  therefore, 
laws  were  enacted,  limiting  the  electors  to  fuch  as  pol- 
fefTed  forty  (hillings  a-year  in  land,  free  from  all  burdens 
within  the  county  '.  This  fum  was  equivalent  to  near 
twenty  pounds  a-year  of  our  prefent  money;  and  it  were 
to  be  wifhed,  that  the  fpirit,  as  well  as  letter  of  this  law, 
Jiad  been  maintained. 

The  preamble  of  the  ftatute  is  remarkable  :  "  Where- 
"  as  the  elections  of  knights  have  of  late,  in  many 
"  counties  of  England,  been  made  by  outrages  and 
**  exceffive  numbers  of  people,  many  of  them  of  fmaH 
**  fubftance  and  value,  yet  pretending  to  a  right  equal  to 
M  the  bed  knights  and  efqu ires;  whereby  manslaughters, 
w  riots,  batteries,  and  diviilons  among  the  gentlemen 
**  and  other  people  of  the  fame  counties,  (hall  very  likely 
"  rife  and  be,  unlefs  due  remedy  be  provided  in  this  be- 
"  half,  &c."  We  may  learn  from  thefe  expressions  what 
an  important  matter  the  election  of  a  member  of  parlia- 
ment was  now  become  in  England  :  That  afTembly  was 
beginning  in  this  period  to  afTume  great  authority  ;  The 
commons  had  it  much  in  their  power  to  enforce  the  exe- 
cution of  the  laws  ;  and  if  they  failed  of  fuccefs  in  this 
particular,  it  proceeded  lefs  from  any  exorbitant  power  of 
the  crown,  than  from  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the  arifto- 
cracy,  and  perhaps  from  the  rude  education  of  the  age, 

h  Statutes  at  large,  7  Henry  IV.  cap.  15.  i  Ibid.  8  Henry  VI. 

cap,  7.     10  Henry  VI.  cap.  a, 
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c  H  A  P.  and  their  own  ignorance  of  the  advantages  refulting  from 

i  i3.  regular  adminiftration  of  juftice. 

1461.  When  the  duke  of  York,  the  earls  of  Salifbury  and 
Warwic,  fled  the  kingdom  upon  the  deiertion  of  their 
troops,  a  parliament  was  fummoned  at  Coventry  in  1460, 
by  which  they  were  all  attainted.  This  parliament  feem§ 
to  have  been  very  irregularly  conftituted,  and  fcarcely 
defcrves  the  name :  Infomuch,  that  an  act  patted  in  it, 
"  that  all  fuch  knights  of  any  county,  as  were  returned 
cc  by  virtue  of  the  king's  letters,  without  any  other  elecr 
"  tion,  fhould  be  valid,  and  that  no  fheriff  fhould,  fo? 
"  returning  them,  incur  the  penalty  of  the  ftatute  of 
"  Henry  IV  k."  All  the  acts  of  that  parliament  were 
afterwards  reverfed  ;  "  becaufe  it  was  unlawfully  fum- 
"  moned,  and  the  knights  and  barons  not  duly  chofen  lJ* 

The  parliaments  in  this  reign,  inftead  of  relaxing  their 
v  igilance  againft  the  ufurpations  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
endeavoured  to  enforce  the  former  ftatutes  enacted  for  that 
purpofe.  The  commons  petitioned,  that  no  foreigner 
fhould  be  capable  of  any  church  preferment,  and  that  the 
patron  might  be  allowed  to  prefent  anew  upon  the  non- 
refidence  of  any  incumbent  m  :  But  the  king  eluded  thefe 
petitions.  Pope  Martin  wrote  him  a  fevere  letter  againft 
the  ftatute  of  provifors  ;  which  he  calls  an  abominable 
law,  that  would  infallibly  damn  every  one  who  obferved 
jt  .  The  cardinal  of  Winchefter  was  legate;  and  as  he 
was  ajfo  a  kind  of  prime  minifter,  and  immenfely  rich 
from  the  profits  of  his  clerical  dignities,  the  parliament 
became  jealous  left  he  fhould  extend  the  papal  power ;  and 
they  protefted,  that  the  cardinal  fhould  abfent  himfelf  in 
all  affairs  and  councils  of  the  king,  whenever  the  pope 
or  fe.e  of  Rome  was  touched  upon  °. 

k  Cotton,  p.  664.  !  Statutes  at  large,   39  Henry  VI.  cap.  f. 

nx  Cotton,  p.  585.  n  Burnet's  Colle&ion  of  Records,  vol.  i.  p.  99, 

»  Cotton,  p.  593. 
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Permission  was  given  by  parliament  to  export  cornc  hap. 
when   it   was  at  low  prices  ;  wheat  at  fix  fhillings  and  j 

eio-ht  pence  a  quarter,  money  of  that  age ;  barley  at  three  h6»« 
fliillings  and  four  pence  p.  It  appears  from  thefe  prices, 
that  corn  ftill  remained  at  near  half  its  prefent  value; 
though  other  commodities  were  much  cheaper.  The  in- 
land commerce  of  corn  was  alfo  opened  in  the  eighteenth 
of  the  king,  by  allowing  any  collector  of  the  cuftoms  to 
grant  a  licence  for  carrying  it  from  one  county  to  an- 
other q.  The  fame  year  a  kind  of  navigation  act  was 
propofed  with  regard  to  all  places  within  the  Streights ; 
but  the  king  rejected  it  r.   ■ 

The  firft  inftance  of  debt  contracted  upon  parliamen- 
tary fecurity  occurs  in  this  reign  *.  The  commence- 
ment of  this  pernicious  practice  deferves  to  be  noted  ;  a 
practice,  the  more  likely  to  become  pernicious,  the  more 
a  nation  advances  in  opulence  and  credit.  The  ruinous 
effects  of  it  are  now  become  apparent,  and  threaten  the 
very  exiftence  of  the  nation. 

P  Statutes  at  large,  15  Henry  VI.  cap.  2.     13  Henry  VI.  cap.  6. 

q  Cotton,  p.  6*5.  r  Ibid,  p.  6»6,  s  ibid.  p.  593, 
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CHAP.     XXII. 
EDWARD      IV. 

Battle  of  teuton — —Henry  efc 'apes  into  Scotland- 


A  parliament- Battle   of    Hexham Henry 

taken  prif oner i  and  confined  to  the  Tower King's 

marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Gray- War- 

wic  difgufted— — Alliance  with  Burgundy In- 

furretlion  in  Torkfhire — — Battle  of  Banbury 

Warwic  and  Clarence   banifhed Warwic  and 

Clarence    return— — Edward  IV.    expelled ■ 

Henry  VI.  rejlored Edward  IV.  returns 

Battle  of  Bar  net)  and  death  of  Warwic- Battle 

ef  Teukefbury,  and  murder  of  prince  Edward- 
Death  of  Henry  VI. Invajion  of  France 

Peace  of  Pecquigni Trial  and  execution  of  the 

duke  of  Clarence Death  and  characler  of  Ed^ 

ward  IV. 

IT  OUNG  Edward,  now  in  his  twentieth  year,  was 

xxii.        j[     of  a  temper  well  fitted  to  make  his  way  through 

~T"V        luch  a  fcene  of  war,  havoc,   and  devaftation,  as  muft 
1401,  *  *  * 

conduct  him  to  the  full  pofTeilion  of  that  crown,  which 
he  claimed  from  hereditary  right,  but  which  he  had 
afTumed  from  the  tumultuary  election  alone  of  his  own 
party.  He  was  bold,  active,  enterprifing;  and  his  hard- 
nefs  of  heart  and  feverity  of  character  rendered  him  im- 
pregnable to  all  thofe  movements  of  companion,  which 
might  relax  his  vigour  in  the  profecution  of  the  moft 
bloody  revenges  upon  his  enemies.  The  very  commence- 
5  ment 
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merit  of  his  reign  gave  fymptoms  of  his  fanguinary  dif-c  H  .A  p« 

-pofition.     A  tradefman  of  London,  who  kept  (hop  at  the  v v t 

lio-n  of  the  Crown,  having  faid,  that  he  would  make  his  I46x* 
fon  heir  to  the  Crown;  this  harmlefs  pleafantry  v/as  in- 
terpreted to  be  fpoken  in  derifion  of  Edward's  aiTumed 
title;  and  he  was  condemned  and  executed  for  the  of-s 
fence1.  Such  an  act  of  tyranny  was  a  proper  prelude 
to  the  events  which  enfued.  The  fcaffold,  as  well  as  the 
field,  inceffantly  ftreamed  with  the  nobleft  blood  of  Eng- 
land, fpilt  in  the  quarrel  between  the  two  contending 
families,  whofe  animofity  was  now  become  implacable. 
The  people,  divided  in  their  affections,  took  different 
fymbols  of  party:  The  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
cafter  chofe  the  red  rofe  as  their  mark  of  diftin&ion  ; 
thofe  of  York  were  denominated  from  the  white ;  and 
thefe  civil  wars  were  thus  known,  over  Europe,  by  the 
name  of  the  quarrel  between  the  two  rofes. 

The  licence,  in  which  queen  Margaret  had  been  ob- 
liged to  indulge  her  troops,  infufed  great  terror  and  aver- 
fion  into  the  city  of  London  and  all  the  fouthern  parts 
of  the  kingdom  ;  and  as  me  there  expected  an  obftinate 
refiftance,  me  had  prudently  retired  northwards  among  her 
own  partizans.  The  fame  licence,  joined  to  the  zeal  of 
faction,  foon  brought  great  multitudes  to  her  ffandard  ; 
and  fhe  was  able,  in  a  few  days,  to  affemble  an  army 
fixty  thoufand  ftrong  in  Yorkfhire.  The  king  and  the 
earl  'of  Warwic  haftened,  with  an  army  of  forty  thou- 
fand men,  to  check  her  progrefs ;  and  when  they  reached 
Pomfret,  they  difpatched  a  body  of  troops,  under  the 
command  of  lord  Fitz waiter,  to  fecure  the  paffage  of 
Ferrybridge  over  the  river  Are,  which  lay  between  them 
and  the  enemy.  Fitzwalter  took  poffeflion  of  the  poft 
affignedhim;  but  was  notable  to  maintain  it  againft  lord 
Clifford,  who  attacked  him  with  fuperior  numbers.    The 

• 

*  Habington  in  Kennet,  p,  431.     Grafton,  p,  791. 
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HAP.  Yorkifts  were   chafed   back  with   great   flauo-hter ;   and 
XXV.  & 

lord  Fitzwalter  himfelf  was  flain  in  the  action  u.     The 

earl  of  Warwic,  dreading  the  confequences  of  this 
difafter,  at  a  time  when  a  decifive  action  was  every  hour 
expected,  immediately  ordered  his  horfe  to  be  brought 
him,  which  he  ftabbed  before  the  whole  army ;  and 
killing  the  hilt  of  his  fword,  fwore,  that  he  was  deter- 
mined to  fhare  the  fate  of  the  meaneft  foldier  w.  And 
to  fhew  the  greater  fecurity,  a  proclamation  was  at  the 
fame  time  iffued,  giving  to  every  one  full  liberty  to  retire; 
but  menacing  the  fevereftpunifhmentto  thofe  who  fhould 
difcover  any  fymptoms  of  cowardice  in  the  enfuing  bat- 
tle x.  Lord  Falconberg  was  fent  to  recover  the  pofl 
which  had  been  loft  :  He  pafFed  the  river  fome  miles 
above  Ferrybridge,  and  falling  unexpectedly  on  lord 
Clifford,  revenged  the  former  difafter  by  the  defeat  of  the 
party  and  the  death  of  their  leader  y. 

The  hoftile  armies  met  at  Touton  ;  and  a  fierce  and 
bloody  battle  enfued.  While  the  Yorkifts  were  advancing 
to  the  charge,  there  happened  a  great  fall  of  fnow,  which, 
driving  full  in  the  faces  of  their  enemies,  blinded  them  ; 
and  this  advantage  was  improved  by  a  ftratagem  of  lord 
Falconberg's.  That  nobleman  ordered  fome  infantry  to 
advance  before  the  line,  and,  after  having  fent  a  volley  of 
flight-arrows,  as  they  were  called,  amidft  the  enemy, 
immediately  to  retire.  The  Lancaftrians,  imagining  that 
they  were  gotten  within  reach  of  the  oppofite  army,  dif- 
charged  all  their  arrows,  which  thus  fell  fhort  of  the 
Yorkifts  z.  After  the  quivers  of  the  enemy  were  emp- 
tyed,  Edward  advanced  his  line,  and  did  execution  with 
impunity  on  the  difmayed  Lancaftrians:  The  bow 
however  was  foon  laid  afide,  and  the  fword  decided  the 


u  W.  Wyrcerter,  p.  489.     Hall,  fol.  186.     Holingflied,  p.  664. 
w  Habington,  p.  432.  x  Hoiir.gfhtd,  p.  664.  X  JBift.CroyJ. 

contin.  n.  532.  *  Hall,  Jol.  186. 
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combat,  which  ended  in  a  total  victory  on  the  fide  of  the  c  HAP. 
Yorkifts.     Edward    iflued   orders  to    give  no  quarter a.  >  * 

The  routed  army  was  purfued  to  Tadcafter  with  great  H6** 
bloodfhed  and  confufion ;  and  above  thirty-fix  thoufand 
men  are  computed  to  have  fallen  in  the  battle  and  pur- 
fuit b  :  Among  thefe  were  the  earl  of  Weftmoreland, 
and  his  brother,  Sir  John  Nevil,  the  earl  of  Northum- 
berland, the  lords  Dacres  and  Welles,  and  Sir  Andrew 
Trollop  c.  The  earl  of  Devonmire,  who  was  now  en- 
gaged in  Henry's  party,  was  brought  a  prifoner  to  Ed- 
ward ;  and  was  foon  after  beheaded  by  martial  law  at 
York.  His  head  was  fixed  on  a  pole  erected  over  a  gate 
of  that  city;  and  the  head  of  duke  Richard  and  that  of 
the  earl  of  Salifbury  were  taken  down,  and  buried  with 
their  bodies.  Henry  and  Margaret  had  remained  at  York 
during  the  action;  but  learning  the  defeat  of  their  army, 
and  being  fenfible,  that  no  place  in  England  could  now 
afford  them  fhelter,  they  fled  with  great  precipitation  in- 
to Scotland.  They  were  accompanied  by  the  duke  of 
Exeter,  who,  though  he  had  married  Edward's  fifter, 
had  taken  part  with  the  Lancastrians,  and  by  Henry  duke 
of  Scmerfet,  who  had  commanded  in  the  unfortunate 
battle  of  Touton,  and  who  was  the  fon  of  that  noble- 
man killed  in  the  iirft  battle  of  St.  Albans. 

Notwithstanding  the  great  animofity  which  pre- Henry  _ 
vailed  between  the  kingdoms,  Scotland  had  never  exerted  Srodand. 
itfelf  with  vigour,  to  take  advantage,  either  of  the  wars 
which  England  carried  on  with  France,  or  of  the  civil 
commotions  which  arofe  between  the  contending  fami- 
lies. James  I.  more  laudably  employed,  in  civilizing  his 
fubje£ls,  and  taming  them  to  the  falutary  yoke  of  law 
andjuftice,  avoided  all  hostilities  with  foreign  nations  ;  and 
though  he  feemed  interefted  to  maintain  a  balance  be- 

a  Habington,  p.  43a.  b  Holingflied,  p.  665.     Grafton,  p.  656* 

Hift.  Croyl.  cont.  p.  533,  c  HalJ,fol,  187.    Habington,  p.  433. 
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°  xxfi  P'tween  France  and  England,  he  gave  no  farther  afliftance 

V v 'to  the  former  kingdom  in  its  greateft  diHreiTes,  than  per* 

*46*.  mitting,  and  perhaps  encouraging,  his  fubjecls  to  enlift 
in  the  French  fervice.  After  the  murder  of  that  excel- 
lent prince,  the  minority  of  his  fon  and  fuccefTor,  James 

II.  and  the  diffractions  incident  to  it,  retained  the  Scots 
in  the  fame  ftate  of  neutrality ;  and  the  fuperiority,  vi- 
fibly  acquired  by  France,  rendered  it  then  unneceflary 
for  her  ally  to  interpofe  in  her  defence.  But  when  the 
quarrel  commenced  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lan- 
cafter,  and  became  abfolutely  incurable  but  by  the  total 
extinction  of  one  party ;  James,  who  had  now  rifen  to 
man's  eftate,  was  tempted  to  feize  the  opportunity,  and 
he  endeavoured  to  recover  thofe  places,  which  the  Eng- 
lifh  had  formerly  conquered  from  his  anceftors.  He  laid 
fiege  to  the  caftle  of  Roxborough  in  1460,  and  had  pro- 
vided himfelf  with  a  fmall  train  of  artillery  for  that  en- 
terprize  :  But  his  cannon  were  fo  ill  framed,  that  one  of 
them  burfr.  as  he  was  firing  it,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life 
in  the  flower  of  his  age.     His  fon  and  fuccefTor,  James 

III.  was  alfo  a  minor  on  his  acceflion  :  The  ufual  di- 
ffractions enfued  in  the  government :  The  queen-dowa- 
ger, Anne  of  Gueldres,  afpired  to  the  regency  :  The 
family  of  Douglas  oppofed  her  pretenfions  :  And  queen 
Margaret,  when  (he  fled  into  Scotland,  found  there  a 
people  little  lefs  divided  by  faction,  than  thofe  by  whom 
fhe  had  been  expelled.  Though  fhe  pleaded  the  con- 
nexions between  the  royal  family  of  Scotland  and  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  by  the  young  king's  grandmother,  a 
daughter  of  the  earl  of  Somerfet;  fhe  could  engage  the 
Scottifh  council  to  go  no  farther  than  to  exprefs  their 
good  wifhes  in  her  favour  :  But  on  her  offer  to  deliver 
to  them  immediately  the  important  fortrefs  of  Berwic, 
and  to  contract:  her  fon  in  marriage  with  a  fitter  of  king 
James,  fhe  found   a  better  reception ;    and    the   Scots 

promifed 
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promifed  the  afliftanceof  their  arms  to  re-inflate  her  fa-C  HA  p, 
mi ly  upon  the  throne  d.     But   as  the  danger  from  that*       v  '  t 
quarter  feemed  not  very  urgent  to  Edward,  he  did  not     ud. 
purfue  the  fugitive  king  and  queen  into  their  retreat ;  but 
returned  to  London,  where  a  parliament  was  fummoned 
for  fettling  the  government. 

On  the  meeting  of  this  aflembly,  Edward  found  the 4* Nor. 
good  effects  of  his  vigorous  meafure  in  affuming  thement/' 
crown,  as  wall  as  of  his  victory  at  Touton,  by  which 
he  had  fecured  it :  The  parliament  no  longer  hefitated 
between  the  two  families,  or  propofed  any  of  thofe  ambi- 
guous deciflons,  which  could  only  ferve  to  perpetuate 
and  inflame  the  animofities  of  party.  They  recognized 
the  title  of  Edward,  by  hereditary  defcent,  through  the 
family  of  Mortimer;  and  declared,  that  he  was  king  by 
right,  from  the  death  of  his  father,  who  had  alfo  the 
fame  lawful  title  ;  and  that  he  was  in  pofTefiion  of  the 
crown  from  the  day  that  he  afTumed  the  government, 
tendered  to  him  by  the  acclamations  of  the  people  e. 
They  exprefTed  their  abhorrence  of  the  ufurpation  and 
intrufion  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  particularly  that  of 
the  earl  of  Derby,  otherwife  called  Henry  IV.  which, 
they  faid,  had  been  attended  with  every  kind  of  diforder, 
the  murder  of  the  fovereign  and  the  oppreflion  of  the 
fubjecl:.  They  annulled  every  grant  which  had  palled 
in  thofe  reigns ;  they  reinftated  the  king  in  all  the  pof- 
feflions,  which  had  belonged  to  the  crown  at  the  pre- 
tended depofition  of  Richard  II.  and  though  they  con- 
firmed judicial  deeds  and  the  decrees  of  inferior  courts, 
they  reverfed  all  attainders  palled  in  any  pretended  parlia- 
ment; particularly  the  attainder  of  the  earl  of  Cam- 
bridge, the  king's  grandfather ;  as  well  as  that  of  the  earls 
of  Salilbury  and  Glocefter  and  of  lord  Lumley,  who  had 
been  forfeited  for  adhering  to  Richard  II. f 

d  HaU,  fol.  137,     Habington,  p.  434.  e  Cotton,  p.  6:0. 

f  Cotton,  p.  67a,     Statutes  at  large,  1  Edw,  IV*.  cap,  f. 
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CHAP.     Many  of  thefe  votes  were  the  refult  of  the  ufual  vio* 

, ilence  of  party:  The  common  fenfe  of  mankind,  in  more 

1461.     peaceable  times,  repealed  them  :  And  the  ftatutes  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  being  the  deeds  of  an  eftablimed  go- 
vernment, and  enacted  by  princes  long  pofTefTed  of  autho- 
rity,   have  always  been    held  as   valid  and  obligatory. 
The    parliament,   however,    in    fub verting    fuch     deep 
foundations,  had  ftill   the  pretence  of  replacing  the  go- 
vernment on  its  ancient  and  natural  bafis  :  But  in  their 
fubfequent  meafures,  they  were  more  guided  by  revenge, 
at  leaft  by  the  views  of  convenience,  than  by  the  maxims 
of  equity  and  juftice.     They  pafTed  an  act  of  forfeiture 
and  attainder  againft  Henry  VI.  and  queen  Margaret,  and 
their  infant  fon,  prince  Edward  :  The  fame  act  was  ex- 
tended to  the  dukes  of  Somerfet  and  Exeter  -,  to  the  earls 
of  Northumberland,   Devonfhire,  Pembroke,  Wilts ;  to 
the  vifcount  Beaumont,  the  lords  Roos,  Nevil,  Clifford, 
Welles,    Dacre,  Gray  of    Rugemont,    Hungerford ;   to 
Alexander    Hedie,  Nicholas  Latimer,  Edmond  Mount- 
fort,  John  Heron,  and  many  other  perfons  of  diftinctions. 
The  parliament  veiled  the  eftates  of  all   thefe  attainted 
perfons  in  the  crown  ;  though  their  fole  crime  was  the 
adhering  to  a  prince,  whom  every  individual  of  the  par- 
liament had  long  recognized,  and  whom  that  very  king 
himfelf,  who  was  now  feated  on  the  throne,  had  acknow- 
ledged and  obeyed  as  his  lawful  fovereign. 

The  necefllty  of  fupporting  the  government  eftablifhed 
will  more  fully  juftify  feme  other  acts  of  violence  5 
though  the  method  of  conducting  them  may  ftill  appear 
exceptionable.  John  earl  of  Oxford  and  his  fon,  Au- 
brey de  Vere,  were  detected  in  a  correfpondence  with 
Margaret,  were  tried  by  martial  law  before  the  conftable, 
were  condemned  and  executed  h.     Sir  William  Tyrrel, 

g  Cotton,  p.  670,     W,  Wyrcefter,  p.  490.  h   W.  de  Wyrcefter 

p.  491.     Hall,   fol.  189.     Grafton,  p.  658.    Fabian,  fol.  215.     Fragm.  ad 
fincm  T.  Sproti, 

Sir 
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Sir  Thomas  Tudenham,   and  John  Montgomery  werec  hap. 
eonvi&ed  in  the  fame  arbitrary  court ;  were  executed,  and  , 

their  eftales  forfeited.  This  introduction  of  martisl  law  J46** 
into  civil  government  was  a  high  ftrain  of  prerogative; 
which,  were  it  not  for  the  violence  of  the  times,  would 
probably  have  appeared  exceptionable  to  a  nation  fo  jea- 
lous of  their  liberties  as  the  Englifh  were  now  become  '. 
It  was  impoflible  but  fuch  a  great  and  fudden  revolution 
mult  leave  the  roots  of  difcontent  and  diflatisfacHon  in 
the  fubject,  which  would  require  great  art,  or  in  lieu  oi 
it,  great  violence  to  extirpate  them.  The  latter  was 
more  fuitable  to  the  genius  of  the  nation  in  that  unculti- 
vated age. 

But  the  new  eftablifhment  ftill  feemed  precarious  and 
uncertain  ;  not  only  from  the  domeftic  difcontents  of  the 
people,  but  from  the  efforts  of  foreign  powers.  Lewis, 
the  eleventh  of  the  name,  had  fucceedcd  to  his  father, 
Charles,  in  1460 ;  and  was  led,  from  the  obvious  mo- 
tives of  national  intereft,  to  feed  the  flames  of  civil  dif- 
cord  among  fuch  dangerous  neighbours,  by  giving  fupport 
to  the  weaker  party.  But  the  intriguing  and  politic  ge- 
nius of  this  prince  was  here  checked  by  itfelf :  Having 
attempted  to  fubdue  the  independant  fpirit  of  his,  own 
vafTals,  he  had  excited  fuch  an  oppofkion  at  home,  as 
prevented  him  from  making  all  the  advantage,  which  the 
opportunity  afforded,  of  the  diflenfions  among  the  Eng- 
lifh. He  fent  however  a  fmall  body  to  Henry's  afiiftance 
under  Varenne,  Senefchal  of  Normandy  k;  who  landed 
in  Northumberland,  and  got  pofTeffion  of  the  cattle  of 
Alnewic  :  But  as  the  indefatigable  Margaret  went  in  per- 
fon  to  France  where  fhe  folicited  larger  fupplies ;  and 
promifed  Lewis  to  deliver  up  Calais,  if  her  family  ftiould 
by  his  means  be  reftored  to  the  throne  of  England  -,  he 

*  See  note  [H]  at  the  end  of  the  volurae< 

*  Monftrelet,  vol  •  in.  p.  95. 
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c  H  A  P.  was  induced  to  fend  along  with  her  a  body  of  2000  men 

XXII. 
i  iat  arms,  which  enabled  her  to  take  the  field,  and  to  make 

*4*4«  an  inroad  into  England.  Though  reinforced  by  a  nu- 
merous train  of  adventurers  from  Scotland,  and  by  many 

25th  April.  partizans  of  the  family  of  Lancafter;  (he  received  a 
check  at  Hedgley-more  from  lord  Montacute  or  Monta- 
gue, brother  to  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  warden  of  the 
eaft  Marches  between  Scotland  and  England.  Montague 
was  fo  encouraged  with  this  fuccefs,  that,  while  a  numerous 
reinforcement  was  on  their  march  to  join  him  by  orders 

Battle  of     from  Edward,  he  yet  ventured,  with  his  own  troops  alone, 

Hexham.  T  '  n  • 

15th  May.  to  attack  the  Lancastrians  at  Hexham ;  and  he  obtained 
a  complete  victory  over  them.  The  duke  of  Somerfet, 
the  lords  Roos,  and  Hungerford,  were  taken  in  the  pur- 
fuit,  and  immediately  beheaded  by  martial  law  at  Hex- 
ham. Summary  juftice  was  in  like  manner  executed  at 
Newcaftle  on  Sir  Humphrey  Nevil,  and  feveral  other 
gentlemen.  All  thofe  who  were  fpared  in  the  field,  fuf- 
fered  on  the  fcaffold  ;  and  the  utter  extermination  of  their 
adverfaries  was  now  become  the  plain  object  of  the  York 
party;  a  conduct,  which  received  but  too  plaufible  an 
apology  from  the  preceding  practice  of  the  Lancaftrians, 

The  fate  of  the  unfortunate  royal  family,  after  this 
defeat,  was  Angular.  Margaret,  flying  with  her  fon  into 
a  foreft,  where  fhe  endeavoured  to  conceal  herfelf,  was 
befet,  during  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  by  robbers,  who, 
either  ignorant  or  regardlefs  of  her  quality,  defpoiled  her 
of  her  rings  and  jewels,  and  treated  her  with  the  utmoft 
indignity.  The  partition  of  this  rich  booty  raifed  a  quar- 
rel among  them ;  and  while  their  attention  was  thus  en- 
gaged, fhe  took  the  opportunity  of  making  her  efcape 
with  her  fon  into  the  thickeft  of  the  foreft,  where  me 
wandered  for  fome  time,  over-fpent  with  hunger  and  fa- 
tigue, and  funk  with  terror  and  affliction.  While  in  this 
wretched  condition,  fhe  faw  a  robber  approach  with  his 

naked 
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Jraked   fword  ;    and  finding  that  fhe   had  no   means  ofc  H  A  ?» 

efcape,  fhe  fuddenly  embraced  the  refolution  of  trufling v j 

entirely  for  protection  to  his  faith  and  generofity.  She  H64» 
advanced  towards  him  ;  and  prefenting  to  him  the  young 
prince,  called  out  to  him,  Here,  ?ny  friend,  I  commit  to 
your  care  the  fafety  of  your  kings  fon.  The  man,  whofe 
humanity  and  generous  fpirit  had  been  obfcured,  not  en- 
tirely loft,  by  his  vicious  courfe  of  life,  was  {truck  wi'h 
the  angularity  of  the  event,  was  charmed  with  the  confi- 
dence repofed  in  him  ;  and  vowed b  not  only  to  abftain 
from  all  injury  againft  the  princefs,  but  to  devote  him- 
felf  entirely  to  her  fervice  K  By  his  means  me  dwelt 
fome  time  concealed  in  the  foreft,  and  was  at  lafi  con- 
dueled  to  the  fea-coaft,  whence  fhe  made  her  efcape  into 
Flanders.  She  paiTed  thence  into  her  father's  court, 
where  (he  lived  feveral  years  in  privacy  and  retirement* 
Her  hufband  was  not  (o  fortunate  or  fo  dexterous  in  find- 
ing the  means  of  efcape.  Some  of  his  friends  took  him 
under  their  protection,  and  conveyed  him  into  Lanca- 
ihire ;  where  he  remained  concealed  during  a  twelve- 
month ;  but  he  was  at  laft  detected,  delivered  up  to  Ed- 
ward, and  thrown  into  the  Tower111.  The  fafety  of  his 
perfon  was  owing  lefs  to  the  generofity  of  his  enemies* 
than  to  the  contempt  which  they  had  entertained  of  his 
courage  and  his  underftandins. 

The  imprisonment  of  Henry,  the  expulfion  of  Mar- 
garet, the  execution  and  confifcation  of  all  the  mod 
eminent  Lancaflrians,  feemed  to  give  full  fecurity  to 
Edward's  government;  whofe  title  by  blood,  being  now 
recognized  by  parliament,  and  univerfally  fubmitted  to 
by  the  people,  was  no  longer  in  danger  of  being  im- 
peached by  any  antagonift.  In  this  profperous  fituation 
the  king  delivered  himfelf  up,  without  controul,  to  thofe 
pleafures  which  his  youth,  his  high  fortune,  and  his  na- 

1  Monftrelet,  vol.  iii.  p.  96.  m  Hall,  fol.  191.     Fragm.  a«l 

iinem  Sprori. 

Vol,  III,  Q_  turaj. 
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CHAP  tural  temper  invited  him   to   enjoy ;    and   the  cares  of 
irnvrAty  vvere  lefs    attenaea   to,    than   the    diflipation    of 
W     amufement,  or  the  allurements  of  pafiion.     The  cruel  and 
unrelenting  fpirit  of  Edward,  though  enured  to  the  fero- 
city of  civil  wars,  was  at  the  fame  time  extremely  devoted 
to  the  fofter  pailions,  which,  without  mitigating  his  fe- 
vere  temper,  maintained  a  great  influence  over  him,  and 
fhared  his  attachment  with  the  purfuits  of  ambition,  and 
the  thirft  of  military  glory.     During  the  prefent  interval 
of  peace,    he  lived    in   the    mod    familiar   and    fociable 
manner  with  his   fubjecls  %  particularly  with  the  Lon- 
doners ;  and  the  beauty  of  his  perfon,  as  well  as  the  gal- 
lantry of  his  addrefs,  which,  even  unailifted  by  his  royal 
dignity  ,  would  have  rendered  him  acceptable  to  the  fair, 
facilitated  all  his  applications  for  their  favour.     This  eafy 
and  pleafurable  courfe  of  life  augmented  every  day  his  po- 
pularity among  all  ranks  of  men  :  He  was  the  peculiar  fa- 
vourite of  the  young  and  gay  of  both  fexes.     The  difpo- 
fition   of  the  Englifh,  little  addicted   to  jealoufy,   kept 
them   from  taking  umbrage  at  thefe  liberties  :  And  his 
indulgence  in  amufements,  while  it  gratified  his  inclina- 
tion, wras  thus  become,  without  defign,  a  means  of  fup- 
porting  and  fecuring  his  government.     But  as  it  is  dif- 
ficult to  confine  the  ruling  paffion  within  ftrict  rules  of 
prudence,  the  amorous  temper  of  Edward  led  him  into  a 
fnare,  which  proved  fatal  to  his  repofe,  and  to  the  (lability 
of  his  throne. 
KWsmar-      Jaquehne  of  Luxembourg,  dutchefs  of  Bedford, 
riage  with    h^  after  ner  hufband's  death,  fo   far  facriiiced  her  am-- 
Elizabeth     bition  to  love,  that  flie  efpoufed,  in  fecond  marriage,  Sir 
*'         Richard  Woodeville,  a  private  gentleman,  to  whom  fhe 
bore  feveral  children  ;  and  among  the  reft,  Elizabeth,  who- 
was  remarkable  for  the  grace  and  beauty  of  her  perfon,  as 
well  as  for  other  amiable  accomplifhments.     This  young 

-ft  Polyd.  Vug.  p-513.     Biondi. 
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lady  had  married  Sir  John  Gray  of  Groby,  by  whom  fhec  H  A  p. 

had  children  ;  and  her  hufband  being  flain  in  the  fecond  1 1 

battle  of  St.  Albans,  righting  on  the  fide  of  Lancafter,     '464» 
and  his  eftate  being  for  that  reafon  confifcated,  his  widow 
retired  to  live  with  her  father,  at  his  feat  of  Grafton  in 
Northamptonfhire.     The  king  came  accidentally  to  the 
houfe  after  a  hunting  party,  in  order  to  pay  a  vifit  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Bedford  ;  and  as  the  occafion  feemed  favour- 
able for  obtaining  fome  grace  from  this  gallant  monarch, 
the  young  widow  flung  herfelf  at  his  feet,  and  with  many 
tears,  entreated  him  to  take  pity   on  her  impoverifhed 
and  diftreffed  children.     The  fight  of  fo  much  beauty  in 
affliction  ftrongly  affected  the  amorous  Edv/ard  j  love  ftole 
infenfibly  into  his    heart  under  the  guife  of  companion  ; 
and  her  forrow*  fo  becoming  a  virtuous  matron,  made  his 
efteem   and  regard  quickly  ccrrefpond  to  his  affe£tion«i 
He  raifed  her  from  the  ground  with  aflurances  of  favour  ; 
he  found  his  paffion  encreafe  every  moment,  by  the  con- 
verfation  of  the  amiable  object ;  and  he  was  foon  reduced 
in  his  turn  to  the  pofture  and  frile  of  a  fupplicant  at  the 
feet  of  Elizabeth.     But  the  lady,  either  averfe  to  difho- 
nourable  love  from  a  fefife  of  duty,   or  perceiving  that  the 
impreffion,  which  file  had  made,  was  fo  deep  as  to  give 
her  hopes  of  obtaining  the  higheft,  elevation,-  obftinately 
refufed  to  gratify  his  paffion  ;  and  all  the  endearments^ 
carefies,  and  importunities  of  the  young  and  amiable  Ed-» 
ward,  proved  fruitlefs  againft  her  rigid  and  inflexible  vir- 
tue.    His  paffion,  irritated  by  oppofition,  and  encreafed 
by  his  veneration  for  fuch  honourable  fentiments,  carried 
him  at  laft  beyond  all  bounds  of  reafon  ;  and  he  offered 
to  fhare  his  throne,  as  well  as  his  heart,  with  the  woman, 
whofe  beauty  of  perfon,  and  dignity  of  character  feemed 
fo  well  to  entitle  her  to  both.     The  marriage  was  pri- 
vately celebrated  at  Grafton  ° :  The  fecret  was  carefully 

9  Hill,  fej.  193.    Fabian,  fol,zl$y 
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C  xxfr ?'  ^e^t  ^0T  **orne  t'ime  :  ^°  one  ^u^Pe<^e(^5  tnat  f°  libertine  a* 
>^_—v_>  prince   could  facririce   fo  much  to    a  romantic   paffion  : 

J4f4-  And  there  were  in  particular  ftronci;  reafons,  which  at 
that  time  rendered  this  ftep,  to  the  higheft  degree,  dan- 
gerous and  imprudent. 

The  king,  defirous  to  fecure  his  throne,  as  well  by 
the  profpect  of  iffue,  as  by  foreign  alliances,,  had,  a  little 
before,  determined  to  make  application  to  fome  neigh- 
bouring princes ;  and  he  had  caft  his  eye  on  Bona  of 
Savoy,  fitter  to  the  queen  of  France,  who,  he  hoped, 
would,  by  her  marriage,  enfure  him  the  friendfhip  of  that 
power,  which  was  alone  both  able  and  inclined  to  give 
fupport  and  affiftance  to  his  rival.  To  render  the  nego- 
tiation more  fuccefsful,  the  earl  of  Warwic  had  been 
difpatched  to  Paris,  where  the  princefs  then  refided  ;  he 
had  demanded  Bona  in  marriage  for  the  king;  his  pro- 
pofals  had  been  accepted  ;  the  treaty  was  fully  concluded  ; 
and  nothing  remained  but  the  ratification  of  the  terms 

o 

agreed  on,  and  the  bringing  over  the  princefs  to  Eng- 
land p.  But  when  the  fecret  of  Edward's  marriage  broke 
out,  the  haughty  earl,  deeming  himfeif  affronted,  both 
by  being  employed  in  this  fruitless  negociation,  and  by 
being  kept  a  ftranger  to  the  king's  intentions,  who  had 
owed  every  thing  to  his  friendfhip,  immediately  returned 
to  England,  inflamed  with  rage  and  indignation.  The 
influence  of  paflion  over  fo  young  a  man  as  Edward, 
might  have  ferved  as  an  excufe  for  his  imprudent  con- 
duct, had  he  deigned  to  acknowledge  his  error,  or  had 
pleaded  his  weaknefs  as  an  apology  :  But  his  faulty  fhame 
or  pride  prevented  him  from  fo  much  as  mentioning  the 
Wa-wlc  matter  to  Warwic  ;  and  that  nobleman  was  allowed  to  de- 
difg.ifted.     part  t^e  court)  fu|]  cf  the  fame  ill-humour  and  difcontent, 

which  he  brought  to  it. 

P  Hall,  fol.   193.     Habington,  p.  437,     Holingfhed,  p,  667.     Grafton, 
p.  665.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  513. 
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Every  incident  now  tended  to  widen  the  breach  be-c  H  A  p« 

XXI 1  • 

tween  the  king  and   this  powerful  fubje6t.     The  queen,  v ^      / 

who  loft  not  her  influence  by  marriage,  was  equally  foli-      I465, 
citous  to  draw  every  grace  and  favour  to  her  own  friends 
and  kindred,  and   to  exclude  thofe  of  the  earl,  whom  fhe 
regarded  as  her  mortal  enemy.     Her  father  was  created  earl 
of  Rivers  :  He  was  made  treafurer  in  the  room  of  lord 
Mountjoy  1  :    He  was    inverted    in    the    office   cf  con- 
ftable  for  life;  and  his  fon  received  the  furvivanceof  that 
high  dignity  r.     The  fame  young  nobleman  was  married 
to  the  only  daughter  of  lord  Scales,  enjoyed   the  great 
eftate  of  that  family,  and  had  the  title  of  Scales  conferred 
upon  him.     Catherine,  the  queen's  fifter,  was  married  to 
the  young  duke  of  Buckingham,  who  was   a  ward  of  the 
crown  s  :  Mary,  another  of  her  lifters,  efpoufed  William 
Herbert,  created  earl  of  Huntingdon  :  Anne,  a  third  fifter, 
was  given  in  marriage  to  the  fon  and  heir  of  Grey,  lord 
Ruthyn,  created  earl  of  Kent c.     The  daughter  and  heir 
of  the   duke  of  Exeter,   who  was   alfo  the  king's  niece, 
was  contracted  to  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  one  of  the  queen's 
fons  by  her  former  hufband  ;  and  as  lord  Montague  was 
treating  of  a  marriage  between  his  fon  and  this  lady,  the 
preference  given  to  young  Gray  was  deemed  an  injury 
and  affront  to  the  whole  family  of  Nevil. 

The  earl  of  Warwic  could  not  fuffer  with  patience  the 
leaft  diminution  of  that  credit,  which  he  had  long  en- 
joyed, and  which,  he  thought,  he  had  merited  by  fuch 
important  fervices.  Though  he  had  received  fo  many 
grants  from  the  crown,  that  the  revenue  ariftng  from  them 
amounted,  befides  his  patrimonial  eftate,  to  80,000  crowns 
a-year,  according  to  the  computation  of  Philip  de  Co- 
mines  u  ;  his  ambitious  ipirit  was  ftill  diifatished,  fo  long 

q  W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  506.  r  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  581, 

«   W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  505,  t  Ibid.  p.  506, 

u  Liv.  3,  chap,  4, 
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°  xxfi  P'as  ^e  ^w  others  furpafs  him  in  authority  and  influence 
with  the  king w.  Edward  alfo,  jealous  of  that  power 
*466'  which  had  fupported  him,  and  which  he  himfelf  had  con- 
tributed ftill  higher  to  exalt,  was  well  pleafed  to  raife  up 
rivals  in  credit  to  the  earl  of  Warwic;  and  he  juftified, 
by  this  political  view,  his  extreme  partiality  to  the  queen's 
kindred.  But  the  nobility  of  England,  envying  the  fud- 
den  growth  of  the  Woodevilles  x,  were  more  inclined  to 
take  part  with  Warwic's  difcontent,  to  whofe  grandeur 
they  were  already  accuftomed,  and  who  had  reconciled 
them  to  his  fuperiority  by  his  gracious  and  popular  man- 
ners. And  as  Edward  obtained  from  parliament  a  gene- 
ral refumption  of  all  grants,  which  he  had  made  fmce  his 
accefiion,  and  which  had  extremely  impoverimed  the 
crown  y  ;  this  act,  though  it  paffed  with  fome  exceptions, 
particularly  one  in  favour  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  gave  a 
general  alarm  to  the  nobility,  and  difgufted  many,  even 
zealous,  partizans  of  the  family  of  York. 

But  the  moll  confiderable  afibciate,  that  Warwic  ac- 
quired to  his  party,  was  George,  duke  of  Clarence,  the 
king's  fecond  brother.  This  prince  deemed  himfelf  no 
lefs  injured  than  the  other  grandees,  by  the  uncontrouled 
influence  of  the  queen  and  her  relations  ;  and  as  his  for- 
tunes were  ftill  left  on  a  precarious  footing,  while  theirs 
were  fully  eftablifhed,  this  neglect,  joined  to  his  unquiet 
and  reftlefs  fpirit,  inclined  him  to  give  countenance  to  all 
the  malcontents  %.  The  favourable  opportunity  of  gain- 
ing him  was  efpied  by  the  earl  of  Warwic,  who  offered  him 
in  marriage  his  elder  daughter,  and  co-heir  of  his  immenfc 
fortunes;  a  fettlement  which,  as  it  was  fuperior  to  any 
that  the  king  himfelf  could  confer  upon  him,  immediately 
attached  him  to  the  party  of  the  earl a.  Thus  an  extenfrve  an4 

w  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  514,  *  Hift.  Croyl.  cont.  p.  539, 

y  W.  Wyrcefter,  p  508.  z  Grafton,  p.  673. 

a   W.  Wyrcefter,  p.  511,     Hall,  folo  200.     Habington,  p.  439.     HollingJ 
i!Ked;  p.  671.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  5J5, 
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dangerous  combination  was  infenfibly  formed  againft  Ed- c  HA  P. 

©  •     rt  XXII. 

ward  and  his  miniftry.     Though  the  immediate  object:  of  v v / 

the  malcontents  was  not  to  overturn  the  throne,  it  was  J466« 
difficult  to  forefee  the  extremities,  to  which  they  might 
be  carried  :  And  as  oppofztion  to  government  was  ufually 
in  thofe  ages  profecuted  by  force  of  arms,  civil  convul- 
fions  and  diforders  were  likely  to  be  foon  the  refult  of 
thefe  intrigues  and  confederacies. 

O 

While  this  cloud  was  gathering;  at  home,  Edward  Alliance 

e  °  .         with  the 

carried  his  views  abroad,  and  endeavoured  to  fecure  him- duke  of 
felf  againft  his  factious  nobility,  by  entering  into  foreign  Burgundy' 
alliances.  The  dark  and  dangerous  ambition  of  Louis 
XI.  the  more  it  was  known,  the  greater  alarm  it  excited 
among  his  neighbours  and  vafTals ;  and  as  it  was  fup- 
ported  by  great  abilities,  and  unreftrained  by  any  princi- 
ple of  faith  or  humanity,  they  found  no  fecurity  to  them- 
felves  but  by  a  jealous  combination  againft  him.  Philip, 
duke  of  Burgundy,  was  now  dead  :  His  rich  and  extenfive 
dominions  were  devolved  to  Charles,  his  only  fon,  whofe 
martial  difpofition  acquired  him  the  firname  of  Bold, 
and  whofe  ambition,  more  outrageous  than  that  of  Lewis, 
but  feconded  by  lefs  power  and  policy,  was  regarded  with 
a  more  favourable  eye  by  the  other  potentates  of  Europe, 
The  oppofition  of  interefts,  and  ftill  more,  a  natural  an- 
tipathy of  character,  produced  a  declared  animofity  be- 
tween thefe  bad  princes ;  and  Edward  was  thus  fecure 
of  the  fincere  attachment  of  either  of  them,  for  whom  he 
fliould  chufe  to  declare  himfelf.  The  duke  of  Burgun- 
dy, being  defcended  by  his  mother,  a  daughter  of  Por- 
tugal, from  John  of  Gaunt,  was  naturally  inclined  to 
favour  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  b  :  But  this  confideration 
was  eafily  overbalanced  by  political  motives  ;  and  Charles, 
perceiving  the  interefts  of  that  houfe  to  be  extremely  de- 
cayed in  England,  fent  over  his   natural  brother,  com- 

b  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  4.  6, 

Q^  ^  monljr 
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8  H  A  P.  monly  called  the  baftard  of  Burgundy,  to  carry  in  his 
i  name  propofals  of  marriage  to  Margaret,  the  king's  fifter. 

1466.  The  alliance  of  Burgundy  was  more  popular  among  the 
Englifh  than  that  of  France  ;  the  commercial  interefts 
of  the  two  nations  invited  the  princes  to  a  clofe  union  j 
their  common  jealoufy  of  Lewis  was  a  natural  cement 

1468.  between  them  3  and  Edward,  pleafed  with  ftrengthening 
himfelf  by  fo  potent  a  confederate,  foon  concluded  the 
alliance,  and  beftowed  his  fifter  upon  Charles c.  A 
league,  which  Edward  at  the  fame  time  concluded  with 
the  duke  of  Britanny,  feemed  both  to  encreafe  his  fecu- 
rity,  and  to  open  to  him  the  profpecl:  of  rivalling  his  pre- 
deceflbrs  in  thofe  foreign  conquefts,  which,  however 
fhort-lived  and  unprofitable,  had  rendered  their  reigns  fo 
popular  and  illuftrious  d. 


1463'         But  whatever  ambitious  fchemes  the  king  might  have 
built  en  thefe  alliances,  they  were  foon  fruftrated  by  in- 
terline commotions,   which  engrciTed    all    his   attention^ 
/         Thefe  diforders  probably  arofe  not  immediately  from  the 
intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  but  from  accident,  aid- 
ed by  the  turbulent  fpirit  of  the  age,  by  the  general  hu- 
mour  of  difcontent  which  that   popular   nobleman  had 
inftilied  into  the   nation,  and   perhaps   by  fome  remains 
Infu-reaion  of  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.     The  hofpital 
}j"r  cf  St.  Leonard's  near  York  had  received,  from  an  ancient 

grant  of  king  Athelftane,  a  right  of  levying  a  thrave  of 
corn  upon  every  plough-land  in  the  county;  and  as  thele 
charitable  efrablifhments  are  liable  to  abufe,  the  country 
people  complained,  that  the  revenue  of  the  hofpital  was 
no  longer  expended  for  the  relief  of  the  poor,  but  was  fe- 
creted  by  the  managers,  and  employed  to  their  private 
purpefes.     After  long  repining  at  the  contribution,  they 

c  Hall,  fol.  169.  197,  d  W.  Wyicefter,  p.  5.     Fariiament. 

Hift.  vol,  ii.  p.  33a, 
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refufed  payment :  Ecclefiaftical  and   civil   ccnfures  wereC  h^a  p. 

iflued  againft  them  :    Their  goods  were  diftrained,  and  v ^J_J 

their  perfons  thrown  into  jail  :  Till,  as  their  ill-humour     *469» 
daily  encreafed,  they  rofe  in  arms  ;  fell  upon  the  officers 
of  the  hofpital,  whom  they  put  to  the  fword  ;  and  pro- 
ceeded in  a  body,  fifteen  thoufand  ftrong,  to  the  gates  of 
York.     Lord  Montague,  who  commanded  in  thofe  parts, 
oppofed  himfelf  to  their  progrefs  ;  and  having  been  fo 
fortunate  in  a  fkirmiih  as  to  feize  Robert  Hulderne  their 
leader,  he  ordered   him  immediately  to  be  led  to  execu- 
tion ;    according   to    the    practice  of  the  times.      The 
rebels,  however,  ftill  continued  in  arms  ;  and  being  foon 
headed  by  men  of  greater  diftinclion,  Sir  Henry  Nevii, 
ion  of  lord   Latimer,  and    Sir  John  Coniers,    they   ad- 
vanced  fouthwards,  and   began  to  appear  formidable  to 
government.     Herbert,  earl  of  Pembroke,  who  had  re- 
ceived that  title  on  the  forfeiture  of  Jafper  Tudor,  was 
ordered  by  Edward  to  march  againft  them  at  the  head  of 
a  body  of  Welfhmen  ;  and  he  was  joined  by  five  thoufand 
archers  under  the  command  of  Stafford,  earl  of  Devon- 
shire, who  had  fucceeded   in  that  title  to  the  family  of 
Courtney,  which  had  alfo  been  attainted.     But  a  trivial 
difference  about  quarters  having  begotten  an  animofity  be- 
tween thefe  two  noblemen,  the  earl  of  Devonfhire  retired 
with   his  archers,  and   left  Pembroke  alone  to  encounter 
the  rebels.     The  two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Battle  of 
Banbury;  and  Pembroke,  having  prevailed  in  a  fkirmiih  9   an  urjr* 
and  having  taken  Sir  Henry  Nevil   prifoner,  ordered  him 
immediately  to  be  put  to  death,  without  any  form  of  pro- 
cefs.     This   execution  enraged,   without   terrifying,  the 
rebels:  They  attacked   the  Welfh  army,  routed  them,  46ch  July, 
put  them  to  the  fword  without  mercy ;  and  having  feized 
Pembroke,  they  took  immediate  revenge   upon   him  for 
the  death  of  their  leader.     The  king,  imputing  this  mif- 
fortune  to  the  earl  of  Devonfhire,  who  had  deferred  Pem- 
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C  yvAr P'  Dr°ke>  ordered  him  to  be  executed  in  a  like  fummary 
*  /manner.     But  thefe  fpeedy  executions,  or  rather  open 

J469«  murders,  did  not  flop  there  :  The  northern  rebels,  {end^ 
ing  a  party  to  Grafton,  feized  the  earl  of  Rivers  and  his 
fon  John  ;  men  who  had  become  obnoxious  by  their 
near  relation  to  the  king  and  his  partiality  towards  them  : 
And  they  were  immediately  executed  by  orders  from  Sir 
John  Coniers  e. 

There  is  no  part  of  Englim  hiftory  fince  the  Con- 
quer!:, fo  obfcure,  fo  uncertain,  fo  little  authentic  or 
confiftent,  as  that  of  the  wars  between  the  two  Rofes : 
Hiftorians  differ  about  many  material  circumflances ;  fome 
events  of  the  utmoft  confequence,  in  which  they  almoft 
all  agree,  are  incredible  and  contradicted  by  records  f ; 
and  it  is  remarkable,  that  this  profound  darknefs  falls 
upon  us  juft  on  the  eve  of  the  reftoration  of  letters,  and 
when  the  art  of  Printing  was  already  known  in  Europe. 
AH  we  can  diftinguifh  with  certainty  through  the  deep 
cloud,  which  covers  that  period,  is  a  fcene  of  horror  and 
bloodfhed,  favage  manners,  arbitrary  executions,  and 
treacherous,  difhonourable  conduct  in  all  parties.  There 
is  no  poflibility,  for  inftance,  of  accounting  for  the  views 
and  intentions  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  this  time.  It  is 
agreed,  that  he  refided,  together  with  his  fon-in-law, 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  in  his  government  of  Calais,  dur- 
ing the  commencement  of  this  rebellion ;  and  that  his 
brother  Montague  acted  with  vigour  againft  the  northern 
rebels.  We  may  thence  prefume,  that  the  infurrection 
had  not  proceeded  from  the  fecret  counfels  and  inftigation 
of  Warwic  ;  though  the  murder,  committed  by  the  re- 
bels, on  the  earl  of  Rivers,  his  capital  enemy,  forms,  on 
the  other  hand,  a  violent  prefumption  againft  him.  He 
and  Clarence  came  over  to  England,  offered  their  fervice 
to  Edward,  were  received  without  any  fufpicion,  were 

•  Fabian,  fol.  zij,  f  See  note  [Ij  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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Gntrufted  by  him  in  the  higheft  commands  s,  and  ftill  per-  c  g^A  P. 
fevered  in  their  fidelity.  Soon  after,  we  find  the  rebels  \_^_1_/ 
quieted  and  difperfed  by  a  general  pardon  granted  by  Ed-  J469» 
ward  from  the  advice  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  :  But  why  fo 
courageous  a  prince,  if  fecure  of  Warwic's  fidelity,  (hould 
have  granted  a  general  pardon  to  men,  who  had  been 
guilty  of  fuch  violent  and  perfonal  outrages  againft  him, 
is  not  intelligible  ;  nor  why  that  nobleman,  if  unfaithful, 
fhould  have  endeavoured  to  appeafe  a  rebellion,  of  which 
he  was  able  to  make  fuch  advantages.  But  it  appears, 
that,  after  this  infurre&ion,  there  was  an  interval  of 
peace,  during  which  the  king  loaded  the  family  of  Nevil 
with  honours  and  favours  of  the  higheft  nature  :  He  made 
lord  Montague  a  Marquefs,  by  the  fame  name  :  He  cre- 
ated his  fon,  George,  duke  of  Bedford  h  :  He  publicly 
declared  his  intention  of  marrying  that  young  nobleman 
to  his  eldeft  daughter,  Elizabeth,  who,  as  he  had  yet  no 
fons,  was  prefumptive  heir  of  the  crown :  Yet  we  find, 
that,  foon  after,  being  invited  to  a  feaft  by  the  archbifhop 
of  York,  a  younger  brother  of  Warwic  and  Montague, 
he  entertained  a  fudden  fufpicion,  that  they  intended  to 
feize  his  perfon  or  to  murder  him  :  And  he  abruptly  left 
the  entertainment  \ 

Soon  after,  there  broke  out  another  rebellion,  which  147©* 
is  as  unaccountable  as  all  the  preceding  events  ;  chiefly 
becaufe  no  fufficient  reafon  is  afligned  for  it,  and  becaufe, 
fo  far  as  appears,  the  family  of  Nevil  had  no  hand  in  ex- 
citing and  fomenting  it.  It  arofe  in  Lincolnshire,  and 
was  headed  by  Sir  Robert  Welles,  fon  to  the  lord  of  that 
name*  The  army  of  the  rebels  amounted  to  30,000 
men;  but  lord  Welles  himfelf,  far  from  giving  counte- 
nance to  them,  fled  into  a  fandluary,  in  order  to  fecure 

t  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p,  647.  649,  650*  h  Cotton,  p.  702. 

}  Frsgm,  Ed*  IV,  ad  fin,  Sprotti. 
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CHAP.  his  perfon  againft  the  king's  anger  or  fufpicions.     He  waS 
t.      '     *    j  allured  from  this  retreat  by  a  promife  of  fafety  ;  and  was 
*47<>-      foon    after,    notwithstanding    this    affurance,    beheaded, 
along  with    Sir  Thomas   Dymoc,  by  orders  from  Ed- 
i3»hMarch,  ward  k.     The  king  fought   a   battle  with  the  rebels,  de- 
feated them,   took  Sir  Robert  Welles  and  Sir  Thomas 
Launde  prifoners,  and  ordered  them  immediately  to  be 
beheaded. 

Edward,  during  thefe  tranfacHons,  had  entertained 
fo  little  jealoufy  of  the  earl  of  Warwic  or  duke  of  Cla- 
rence, that  he  fent  them  with  commimons  of  array  to 
levy  forces  againft  the  rebels  !  :  But  thefe  malcontents, 
as  foon  as  they  left  the  court,  raifed  troops  in  their  own 
name,  ifllied  declarations  againft  the  government,  and 
complained  of  grievances,  oppreflions,  and  bad  minifters. 
The  unexpected  defeat  of  Welles  difconcerted  all  their 
meafures  ;  and  they  retired  northwards  into  Lancafhire, 
where  they  expected  to  be  joined  by  lord  Stanley,  who 
Warwic  and  had  married  the  earl  of  Warwic's  finer.  But  as  that  no- 
lifted.0  a"bleman  refufed  ail  concurrence  with  them,  and  as  lord 
Montague  alfo  remained  quiet  in  Yorkfhire  ;  they  were 
obliged  to  difband  their  army,  and  to  fly  into  Devonmire, 
where  they  embarked  and  made  fail  towards  Calais  m. 

The  deputy-governor,  whom  Warwic  had  left  at 
Calais,  was  one  Vaucler,  a  Gafcon,  who  feeing  the 
earl  return  in  this  miferable  condition,  refufed  him  ad- 
mittance j  and  would  not  fo  much  as  permit  the  dutchefs 
of  Clarence  to  land  ;  though,  a  few  days  before,  me 
had  been  delivered  on  {hip-board  of  a  fon,  and  was  at 
that  time  extremely  difordered  by  ficknefs.  With  dim- 
It  Hall,  fol.  204.  Fabrian,  fol.  228.  Habington,  p.  442.  Hollingfhet?, 
p,  674.  *  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  652. 

m  The  king  offered  by  proclamation  a  leward  of  loco  pounds,  or  100 
pounds  a  year  in  land,  to  any  that  would  feize  them.  Whence  we  may  learn 
that  land  was  at  that  time  fold  for  about  ten  years  purchafe.  See  Ryme^ 
vol,  xi,  p,  654. 
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culty,  he  would  allow  a  few  flaggons  of  wine  .0  be  car-  c*x*  Pt 

ried  to  the  fhip  for  the  ufe  of  the  ladies  :  But  as  he  was  a* w 1 

man  of  fagacity,  and  well  acquainted  with  the  revolu-  **70t 
tions  to  which  England  was  fubject,  he  fecretly  apolo- 
gized to  Warwic  for  this  appearance  of  infidelity,  and 
rcprefented  it  as  proceeding  entirely  from  zeal  for  his  fer- 
vice.  He  faid,  that  the  fortrefs  was  ill  fupplied  with  pro- 
vifions ;  that  he  could  not  depend  on  the  attachment  of 
the  garrifon  ;  that  the  inhabitants^  who  lived  by  the  Eng- 
lifh  commerce,  would  certainly  declare  for  the  eftablifhed 
o-overnment ;  that  the  place  was  at  prefent  unable  to  refift 
the  power  of  England  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  of  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  on  the  other;  and  that,  by  feeming  to 
declare  for  Edward,  he  would  acquire  the  confidence  of 
that  prince,  and  ftill  keep  it  in  his  power,  when  it 
friould  become  fafe  and  prudent,  to  reftore  Calais  to 
its  ancient  mailer  n.  It  is  uncertain,  whether  Warwic 
was  fatisfled  with  this  apology,  or  fufpected  a  double  in- 
fidelity in  Vaucler  ;  but  he  feigned  to  be  entirely  con- 
vinced by  him  ;  and  having  feized  fome  Flemifh  vefTels, 
which  he  found  lying  off  Calais,  he  immediately  made 
fail  towards  France. 

The  king  of  France,  uneafy  at  the  clofe  conjunc- 
tion between  Edward  and  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  re- 
ceived with  the  greater!  demonftrations  of  regard  the 
unfortunate  Warwic  °,  with  whom  he  had  formerly 
maintained  a  fecret  correfpondence,  and  whom  he  hoped 
frill  to  make  his  inftrument,  in  overturning  the  govern- 
ment of  England,  and  re-eftablifhing  the  houfe  of  Lan- 
caster. No  animofity  was  ever  greater  than  that  which 
had  long  prevailed  between  that  houfe  and  the  earl  of 
Warwic.  His  father  had  been  executed  by  orders  from 
Margaret:  He  himfelf  had  twice  reduced  Henry  to  cap- 

n  Comines,  liv.  3.  cap.  4.    Hal!,  fol,  205,  •  Polyd.  Virg„ 
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C?v^  P,tiv,'ty>  had  banifhed  the  queen,  had  put  to  death  all  their 

v v 1  moil  zealous  partizans  either  in  the  field  or  on  the  fcaf- 

247°»  fold,  and  had  occafioned  innumerable  ills  to  that  un- 
happy family.  For  this  reafon,  believing  that  fuel! 
inveterate  rancour  could  never  admit  of  an^  cordial  re- 
conciliation, he  had  not  mentioned  Henry's  name,  when 
he  took  arms  againft  Edward  ;  and  he  rather  endeavoured 
to  prevail  by  means  of  his  own  adherents,  than  revive  a 
party,  which  he  fincerely  hated.  But  his  prefent  di- 
ftrefTes  and  the  entreaties  of  Lewis,  made  him  hearken 
to  terms  of  accommodation  5  arid  Margaret  being  fent 
for  from  Angers,  where  fhe  then  reiided,  an  agreement 
was  from  common  intereft  foon  concluded  between  them. 
It  was  ftipulated,  that  Warwic  fhould  efpoufe  the  caufe 
of  Henry,  and  endeavour  to  reftore  him  to  liberty  and 
to  re-eftablifli  him  on  the  throne ;  that  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  the  government,  during  the  minority  of  young 
Edward,  Henry's  fon,  fhould  be  entrufted  conjointly  to 
the  earl  of  Warwic  and  the  duke  of  Clarence ;  that 
prince  Edward  fhould  marry  the  lady  Anne,  fecond 
daughter  of  that  nobleman  :  and  that  the  crown,  in  cafe 
of  the  failure  of  male  iflue  in  that  prince,  fhould  de- 
fcend  to  the  duke  of  Clarence,  to  the  entire  exclufion  of 
king  Edward  and  his  pofterity.  Never  was  confederacy, 
on  all  fides*  lefs  natural  or  more  evidently  the  work  of 
neceflity :  But  Warwic  hoped,  that  all  former  paffions 
of  the  Lancailrrians  might  be  loft  in  prefent  political 
views ;  and  that  at  worft,  the  independant  power  of  his 
family,  and  the  affections  of  the  people,  would  fuffice  to 
give  him  fecurity,  and  enable  him  to  exact  the  full  per- 
formance of  all  the  conditions  agreed  on.  The  marriage 
of  prince  Edward  with  the  lady  Anne  was  immediately 
celebrated  in  France. 

Edward  forefaw,  that  it  would  be  eafy  to  diflblve 
an  alliance,  compofed  of  fuch  difcordant   parts.      For 

this- 
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this  purpofe,  he  fent  over  a  lady  of  great  fagacity  ancic  ™x^hP9 
addrefs,  who  belonged  to  the  train   of  the   dutchefs  of  v. — vr— -* 
Clarence,  and  who,  under  colour  of  attending  her  mi-      H7°« 
ftrefs,  was  empowered  to  negociate  with  the  duke,  and 
to  renew  the  connexions  of  that  prince  with  his  own 
family  p.     She  reprefented  to  Clarence,  that  he  had  un- 
warily, to  his  own  ruin,  become  the  inftrument  of  War- 
vvic's  vengeance,  and  had  thrown  himfelf  entirely  in  the 
power  of  his  moft  inveterate  enemies  5  that  the  mortal 
injuries,  which  the  one  royal  family  had  fuffered  from 
the  other,  were  now  paft  all  forgivenefs,  and  no  imagi- 
nary union  of  interefts  could    ever   fuffice  to  obliterate 
them  ;  that  even   if  the  leaders  were  willing  to  forget 
paft  offences,  the  animofity  of  their  adherents  would  pre- 
vent a  fincere  coalition   of  parties,  and  would,   in  fpite 
of   all    temporary    and    verbal   agreements,  preferve   an 
eternal  oppofition  of  meafures  between  them  ;  and  that  a 
prince,  who   deferted  his  own  kindred,  and  joined  the 
murderers    of    his   father,    left   himfelf  fmgle,    without 
friends,  without  protection,  and   would  not,  when  mif- 
fortunes  inevitably  fell  upon  him,  be  fo  much  as  entitled 
to  any  pity  or  regard  from   the  reft  of  mankind.     Cla- 
rence was  only  one  and  twenty  years  of  age,  and   feems 
to  have  poiTefTed    but  a  {lender   capacity  ;<»yet  could  he 
eafily  fee  the  force  of  thefe  reafons  -,  and  upon  the  pro- 
mife  of  forgivenefs  from  his  brother,  he  fecretly  engaged,, 
on  a  favourable  opportunity,  to  deferc  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
and  abandon  the  Lancaftrian  party. 

During  this  negociation,  Warwic  was  fecretly  carry- 
ing on  a  correfpondence  of  the  fame  nature  with  his 
brother,  the  marquefs  of  Montague,  who  was  entirely 
trufted  by  Edward  ;  and  like  motives  produced  a  like  re- 
folution  in  that  nobleman.  The  marquefs  alfo,  that  he 
might  render  the  projected  blow  the  more  deadly  and 

?  Comine?,  Hv.  3.  chap.  5.     Hail,  fol.  207.     Holin:>flie<!,  p.  675. 
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c"  A  p- incurable,  refolved,  on   his  fide,   to  watch  a  favourable 
v_— ^r___ j opportunity  for  committing  his  perfidy,  and  (till  to  main- 
J47°'     tain  the  appearance  of  being  a  zealous  adherent  to  the 
houfe  of  York. 

After  thefe  mutual  fnares  were  thus  carefully  laid, 
the  decifion  of  the  quarrel  advanced  apace.  Lewis  pre- 
pared a  fleet  to  efcort  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  granted 
him  a  fupply  of  men  and  moneys.  The  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, on  the  other  hand,  enraged  at  that  nobleman  for 
his  feizure  of  the  Flemish  veffels  before  Calais,  and  anxi- 
ous to  fupport  the  reigning  family  in  England,  with 
whom  his  own  interefts  were  now  connected,  fitted  out  a 
larger  fleet,  with  which  he  guarded  the  Channel  ;  and  he 
incefTantly  warned  his  brother-in-law  of  the  imminent 
perils,  to  which  he  was  expofed.  But  Edward,  though 
always  brave  and  often  active,  had  little  forefight  or 
penetration.  He  was  not  fenfible  of  his  danger :  He 
made  no  fuitable  preparations  againft  the  earl  of  War- 
wic r :  He  even  faid,  that  the  duke  might  fpare  himfelf 
the  trouble  of  guarding  the  feas,  and  that  he  wimed  for 
nothing  more  than  to  fee  Warwic  fet  foot  on  Englifh 
ground  s.  A  vain  confidence  in  his  own  prowefs,  joined 
to  the  immoderate  love  of  pleafure,  had  made  him  inca- 
pable of  all  found  reafon  and  reflection. 
September.  The  event  foon  happened,  of  which  Edward  feemed 
Warwic  and  f0  defirous.  A  ftorm  difperfed  the  Flemifh  navv,  and 
turn.  left  the  fea  open  to  Warwic  c.     That  nobleman  feized 

the  opportunity,  and  fetting  fail,  quickly  landed  at 
Dartmouth,  with  the  duke  of  Clarence,  the  earls  of  Ox- 
ford and  Pembroke,  and  a  fmall  body  of  troops  5  while 
the  king  was  in  the  north,  engaged  in  fupprefling  an  in- 
furreclion,  which  had    been   raifed   by  lord  Fitz-Hugh, 

q  ComineF,  llv.  3.  chap.  4.     Hall,  fol.  307.  r   Grafton,  p.  687* 

s  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  5,     Hall,  fol.  208.  t  Comines,  liv.  3. 
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erother-in-law  to  Warwic.     The  fcene,  which  enfues,c  ha  P. 

refembles  more  the  ficlion  of  a  poem  or  romance  than  anv / 

event  in  true  hiftory.  The  prodigious  popularity  of  H70« 
Warwic  u,  the  zeal  of  the  Lancastrian  party,  the  fpirit 
of  difcontent  with  which  many  were  infecledj  and  the 
general  inftability  of  the  Englifh  nation,  occafioned  by 
the  late  frequent  revolutions,  drew  fuch  multitudes  to  his 
ftandard,  that,  in  a  very  few  days,  his  army  amounted 
to  fixty  thoufand  men^  and  was  continually  encreafing. 
Edward  haftened  fouthwards  to  encounter  him  ;  and  the 
two  armies  approached  each  other  near  Nottingham, 
where  a  decifive  action  was  every  hour  expected.  The 
rapidity  of  Warwic's  progrefs  had  incapacitated  the  duke 
of  Clarence  from  executing  his  plan  of  treachery;  and 
the  marquefs  of  Montague  had  here  the  opportunity  of 
ftrikino;  the  firft  blow.  He  communicated  the  defitm  to 
his  adherents,  who  promifed  him  their  concurrence: 
They  took  to  arms  in  the  night-time,  and  haftened  with 
loud  acclamations  to  Edward's  quarters  :  The  king 
was  alarmed  at  the  noife,  and  ftarting  from  bed,  heard 
the  cry  of  war,  ufually  employed  by  the  Lancaftrian 
party.  Lord  Haftings,  his  chamberlain,  informed  him 
of  the  danger,  and  urged  him  to  make  his  efcape  by 
ipeedy  flight  from  an  army,  where  he  had  fo  many  con- 
cealed enemies,  and  where  few  feemed  zealoufly  attached 
to  his  fervice.  He  had  juft  time  to  get  on  horfeback,  and 
to  hurry  with  a  fmall  retinue  to  Lynne  in  Norfolk, 
where  he  luckily  found  fome  fhips  ready,  on  board  of 
which  he  inftantly  embarked  w.  And  after  this  manner,  Edward  IV, 
the  earl  of  Warwic,  in  no  longer  fpace  than  eleven  daysexpclIed' 
after  his  firft  landing,  was  left  entire  mafter  of  the  king- 
dom. 

But  Edward's  danger  did  not  end  with  his  embarka- 
tion.    The  Eafterlings  or  Hanfe-Towns  were  then  at 

a  Hall,  fol.  105,  w  Comines,  liv.  3,  chap.  5.     Hail,  fo!.  208. 
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chap,  war  both  with  France  and  England  ;    and  fome  fhips  of 

XXII  • 

,j ,thefe  people,   hovering  on  the  Engl ifh  coaft,  efpied  th« 

J470.  king's  vefiels,  and  gave  chace  to  them  ;  nor  was  it  with- 
out extreme  difficulty  that  he  made  his  efcape  into  the 
port  of  Alcmaer  in  Holland.  He  had  fled  from  England 
with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  had  carried  nothing  of 
value  along  with  him  ;  and  the  only  reward,  which  he 
could  beftow  on  the  captain  of  the  vefTel  that  brought 
him  over,  was  a  robe  lined  with  fables ;  promifing  him 
an  ample  recompence,  if  fortune  fhould  ever  become 
more  propitious  to  him  x. 

It  is  not  likely,  that  Edward  could  be  very  fond  of 
prefenting  himfelf  in  this  lamentable  plight  before  the 
duke  of  Burgundy  ;  and  that  having  fo  fuddenly,  after 
his  mighty  vaunts,  loft  all  footing  in  his  own  kingdom, 
he  could  be  infenfible  to  the  ridicule  which  mull  attend 
him  in  the  eyes  of  that  prince.  The  duke,  on  his  part, 
was  no  lefs  embarrafTed  how  he  fhould  receive  the  de- 
throned monarch.  As  he  had  ever  borne  a  greater  af- 
fection to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  than  to  that  of  York, 
nothing  but  political  views  had  engaged  him  to  contract 
an  alliance  with  the  latter ;  and  he  forefaw,  that  pro- 
bably the  revolution  in  England  would  now  turn  this 
alliance  againfr.  him,  and  render  the  reigning  family  his 
implacable  and  jealous  enemy.  For  this  reafon,.  when 
the  frrft  rumour  of  that  event  reached  him,  attended  with 
the  circumftance  of  Edward's  death,  he  feemed  rather 
pleafed  with  the  cataitxophe;  and  it  was  no  agreeable  di re- 
appointment to  find,  that  he  muft  either  undergo  the- 
burthen  of  fupporting  an  exiled  prince,  or  the  difhonour 
of  abandoning  fo  near  a  relation.  He  began  already  to 
fay,  that  his  connexions  were  with  the  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, not  with  the  king;  and  it  was  indifferent  to  him, 
whether  the  name  of  Edward  or   that  of  Henry  were 

»  Comines,  Kv.  3.  chap,  5, 
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tempioyed  in  the  articles  of  treaty.     Thefe  fentiments  were  CHAP, 
continually  ftrengthened  by  the  fubfequent  events.  Vaucler,  ,* 

the  deputy  governor  of  Calais,  though  he  had  been  con-  J47°« 
firmed  in  his  command  by  Edward,  and  had  even  received 
a  penfion  from  the  duke  of  Burgundy  on  account  of  his 
fidelity  to  the  crown,  no  fooner  faw  his  old  matter,  War- 
Wic,  reinftated  in  authority,  than  he  declared  for  him^ 
and  with  great  demonflrations  of  zeal  and  attachment, 
put  the  whole  garrifon  in  his  livery.  And  the  intelli- 
gence, which  the  duke  received  every  day  from  England, 
feemed  to  promife  an  entire  and  full  fettlement  in  the 
family  of  Lancafler. 

Immediately  after  Edward's  flight  had  left  the  king-  Henry  vl* 
dom  at  Warwic's  difpofal,  that  nobleman  haftened  to 
London;  and  taking  Henry  from  his  confinement  in  the 
Towerj  into  which  he  himfelf  had  been  the  chief  caufe 
of  throwing  him,  he  proclaimed  him  king  with  great 
folemnity.  A  parliament  was  fummoned,  in  the  name 
of  that  prince,  to  meet  at  Weftminfter;  and  as  this 
aflembly  could  pretend  to  no  liberty,  while  furrounded 
by  fuch  enraged  and  infolent  victors,  governed  by  fuch 
an  impetuous  fpirit  as  Warwic,  their  votes  were  entirely 
dictated  by  the  ruling  faction.  The  treaty  with  Mar- 
garet was  here  fully  executed :  Henry  was  recognized  as 
lawful  king j  but  his  incapacity  for  government  being 
avowed,  the  regency  was  entrufted  to  Warwic  and  Cla«> 
fence  till  the  majority  of  prince  Edward;  and  in  default 
of  that  prince's  iflue,  Clarence  was  declared  fuccefibr  to 
the  crown.  The  ufual  bufinefs  alfo  of  reverfals  went  on 
without  oppofition:  Every  ftatute,  made  during  the  rcigri 
of  Edward,  was  repealed ;  that  prince  was  declared  to 
be  an  ufurper;  he  and  his  adherents  were  attainted  ;  and 
in  particular,  Richard  duke  of  Glocefier,  his  younger 
brother :  All  the  attainders  of  the  Lancaftrians,  the  dukes 
of  Somerfet  and  Exeter,  the  earls  of  Richmond,  Pern- 
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C  H  A  P. broke,  Oxford,  and   Ormond,  were  reverfed:  and  every 
t  '    .one  was  reftored,  who  had  loft  either  honours  or  fortune, 

J470.     by  his  former  adherence  to  the  caufe  of  Henry. 

The  ruling  party  were  more  {paring  in  their  execu- 
tions, than  was  ufual  after  any  revolution  during  thofe 
violent  times.  The  only  victim  of  diftinc'tion  was  John 
Tibetot,  earl  of  Worcefter.  This  accomplifhed  perfon, 
born  in  an  age  and  nation  where  the  nobility  valued 
themfelves  on  ignorance  as  their  privilege,  and  left  learn- 
ing to  monks  and  fchoolmafters,  for  whom  indeed  the 
fpurious  erudition,  that  prevailed,  was  beft  fitted,  had 
been  ftruck  with  the  firfl  rays  of  true  fcience,  which  be- 
gan to  penetrate  from  the  fouth,  and  had  been  zealous, 
by  his  exhortation  and  example,  to  propagate  the  love  of 
letters  among  his  unpolifhed  countrymen.  It  is  pretend- 
ed, that  knowledge  had  not  produced,  on  this  nobleman 
himfelf,  the  efFecl  which  fo  naturally  attends  it,  of  hu- 
manizing the  temper,  and  foftening  the  hearth;  and  that 
he  had  enraged  the  Lancaihians  againft  him,  by  the  fe- 
verities  which  he  exercifed  upon  them,  during  the  pre- 
valence of  his  own  party.  He  endeavoured  to  conceal 
himfelf  after  the  flight  of  Edward  ;  but  was  caught  on 
the  top  of  a  tree  in  the  foreft  of  Weybridge,  was  con- 
ducted to  London,  tried  before  the  earl  of  Oxford,  con- 
demned and  executed.  All  the  other  confiderable 
Yorkifts  either  fled  beyond  fea,  or  tookfheiter  in  fanctu- 
aries  ;  where  the  ecclefiaftical  privileges  afforded  them 
protection.  In  London  alone,  it  is  computed,  that  no 
lefs  than  2000  perfons  faved  themfelves  in  this  manner  z  ; 
and  among  the  reft,  Edward's  queen,  who  was  there 
delivered  of  a  fon,  called  by  his  father's  name3, 

Queen  Margaret,  the  other  rival  queen,  had  not  yet 
appeared  in  England,  but  on  receiving  intelligence  of 

y  Hall,  fol.  210.     Stowe,  p.  422.  z  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  7. 

a  Hall,  fol.  a  10,      Stowe,  p,   423.       Holingfted,  p.  677.       Grafton, 
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Warwic's   fuccefs,    was  preparing  with  prince  Edward c  HAP. 
for  her  journey.     All  the  banifhed  Lancaftrians   florl-pd  1  t 

to  her;  and  among  the  reft,  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  fon  J47°« 
of  the  duke  beheaded  after  the  battle  of  Hexham.  This 
nobleman,  who  had  long  been  regarded  as  the  head  of 
the  party,  had  fled  into  the  Low  Countries  on  the  dif- 
comfiture  of  his  friends ;  and  as  he  concealed  his  name 
and  quality,  he  had  there  languifned  in  extreme  indi- 
gence. Philip  de  Comines  tells  us  b,  that  he  himfelf 
faw  him,  as  well  as  the  duke  of  Exeter,  in  a  condition 
no  better  than  that  of  a  common  beggar;  till  being  dif- 
covered  by  Philip  duke  of  Burgundy,  they  had  fmall 
penfions  allotted  them,  and  were  living  in  filence  and 
obfcurity,  when  the  fuccefs  of  their  party  called  them 
from  their  retreat.  But  both  Somerfet  and  Margaret 
were  detained  by  contrary  winds  from  reaching  Eng- 
land c,  till  a  new  revolution  in  that  kingdom,  no  lefs 
fudden  and  furprifing  than  the  former,  threw  them  in- 
to greater  mifery  than  that  from  which  they  had  juft 
emerged. 

Though  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  by  neglecting  Ed- 
ward, and  paying  court  to  the  eftablifhed  government, 
had  endeavoured  to  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  the  Lan- 
caftrians, he  found  that  he  had  not  fucceeded  to  his 
wifti ;  and  the  connexions  between  the  king  of  France 
and  the  earl  of  Warwic,  ftill  held  him  in  great  anxiety  d. 
This  nobleman,  too  haftily  regarding  Charles  as  a  de- 
termined enemy,  had  fent  over  to  Calais  a  body  of  4000 
men,  who  made  inroads  into  the  Low  Countries  c;  and 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  faw  himfelf  in  danger  of  being 
overwhelmed  by  the  united  arms  of  England  and  of  France. 
He  refolved  therefore  to  grant  fome  affiftance  to  his 
brother-in-law ;  but  in  fuch  a  covert  manner,  as  fhould 

1»  Liv.  3.  chap.  4.  c  Grafton,    p.  692.     Polyd,  Virg.  p.  512. 

I  Hall,  fol.  205.  c  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  6, 
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C  xxn  P'S've  tne  ^ea^  offence  poffible  to  the  Englifh  government. 

« w 'He  equipped  four  large  vefTels,  in  the  name  of  fome  pri- 

J47i.  vate  merchants,  at  Terveer  in  Zealand ;  and  caufing 
fourteen  (hips  to  be  fecretly  hired  from  the  Eafterlings, 
he  delivered  this  fmall  fquadron  to  Edward,  who,  receiv- 
ing alfo  a  fum  of  money  from  the  duke,  immediately  kt 
fail  for  England.  No  fooner  was  Charles  informed  of 
his  departure,  than  he  ifiued  a  proclamation  inhibiting 
all  his  fubjects  from  giving  him  countenance  or  affirm- 
ance*'; an  artifice  which  could  not  deceive  the  earl  of 
Warwic,  but  which  might  ferve  as  a  decent  pretence,  if 
that  nobleman  were  fo  difpofed,  for  maintaining  friend- 
fhip  with  the  duke  of  Burgundy. 

Edward,  impatient  to  take  revenge  on  his  enemies, 
and  to  recover  his  Ion1  authority,  made  an  attempt  to  land 
with  his  forces,  which  exceeded  not  2000  men,  on  the 
coaft  of  Norfolk;  but  being  there  repulfed,  he  failed 
northwards,    and    difembarked  at  Ravenfpur  in  York-. 

^5thMarch.fhire.     Finding,  that  the  new  magiftrates,  who  had  been 

returns,  'appointed  by  the  carl  of  Warwic,  kept  the  people 
every  where  from  joining  him,  he  pretended,  and  even 
made  oath,  that  he  came  not  to  challenge  the  crowna 
but  only  the  inheritance  of  the  houfe  of  York,  which  of 
right  belonged  to  him,  and  that  he  did  not  intend  to, 
difturb  the  peace  of  the  kingdom.  His  partizans  every 
moment  flocked  to  his  ftandard  :  He  was  admitted  into 
the  city  of  York  :  And  he  was  foon  in  fuch  a  fituation, 
as  gave  him  hopes  of  fuccceding  in  all  his  claims  and 
pretenfions.  The  marquis  of  Montague  commanded  in 
the  northern  counties  ;  but  from  fome  myfterious  reafons, 
which,  as  well  as  many  other  important  tranfaclions  in 
that  age,  no  hiftorian  has  cleared  up,  he  totally  neglect- 
ed the  beginnings  of  an  infurreclion,  which  he  ou^ht 
to  have  efteemed  fo  formidable.     Warwic  afTembled  an 

f  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  6, 
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army  at  Leicefter,  with  an  intention  of  meeting  and  ofc  HAP. 

giving  battle  to  the  enemy;  but  Edward,   by  taking  an-v * 

other  road,   pafled  him  unmolefted,  and  prefented  himfelf      J47  *• 
before  the  gates   of  London.     Had  he  here  been  refufed 
admittance,  he  was  totally  undone  :  But  there  were  many 
reafons,    which    inclined    the   citizens   to    favour  him. 
His  numerous    friends,    ifTuing  from   their   fanctuaries, 
were  active  inhiscaufe;  many  rich  merchants,  who  had 
formerly  lent  him  money,  faw  no  other  chance  for  their 
payment   but  his   refloration  ;   the  city-dames,  who  had 
been  liberal  of  their  favours  to  him,  and   who  ftill  re- 
tained  an  affection   for  this  young  and  gallante  prince, 
fwayed  their  hufbands   and   friends   in  his  favour  g ;   and 
above  all,  the  archbiihop   of  York,  Warwic's  brother, 
to    whom    the  care    of  the    city   was    committed,    had 
fecretly,  from  unknown  reafons,  entered   into  a  corre-      ,       .. 
fpondence  with  him;  and  he  facilitated  Edward's  admif- 
fion  into  London.     The  rnofr.  likely  caufe,    which  can 
be   affigned  for  thofe   multiplied  infidelities,  even  in  the 
family    of  Nevil    itfelf,  is   the  fpirit  of  faction,  which, 
when  it  becomes  inveterate,  it  is  very  difficult  for  any  man 
entirely  to  make  off".     Thefe  perfons,  who  had  long  diftin- 
guifhed  themfelves  in  the  York  party,    were  unable  to 
act  with  zeal   and  cordiality  for  the  fupport  of  the  Lan- 
castrians ;  and  they  were  inclined,  by  any  profpecl:  of  fa- 
vour or  accommodation  offered  them  by  Edward,  to  return 
to  their  ancient  connexions.     However  this  may  be,  Ed- 
ward's entrance  into  London,  made  him  mafter  not  only 
of    that  rich  and   powerful   city,    but  alfo  of  the  per- 
son of  Henry,  who,  deftined  to  be  the  perpetual   fport 
of  fortune,  thus  fell   again  into  the  hands  of  his  ene- 
mies11. 

It  appears  not,  that  Warwic,  during  his  fhort  admi- 
fliftration,  which  had   continued  only  fix  months,  had 

?  Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  7.  t  Grafton,  p.  702. 
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CHAP.  Deen  guilty  of  any   unpopular  aft,  or  had   anywife  de-? 

i.  "  *  /ferved  to  lofe  that  general  favour,  with  which  he  had 
i47*«  fo  lately  overwhelmed  Edward.  But  this  prince,  who  was 
formerly  on  the  defenfive,  was  now  the  aggrefibr  ;  and 
having  overcome  the  difficulties,  which  alwavs  attend  the 
beginnings  of  an  infurrection,  pofTefTed  many  advantages 
above  his  enemy  :  His  partizans  were  actuated  by  that 
zeal  and  courage,  which  the  notion  of  an  attack  infpires ; 
his  opponents  were  intimidated  for  a  like  reafon  ;  every 
one,  who  had  been  difappointed  in  the  hopes,  which  he 
had  entertained  from  Warwic's  elevation,  either  became  a 
cool  friend,  or  an  open  enemy  to  that  nobleman  ;  and  each 
malcontent,  from  whatever  caufe,  proved  an  acceffion  to 
Edward's  army.  The  king,  therefore,  found  himfelf  in 
a  condition  to  face  the  earl  of  Warwic  ;  who,  being  re- 
inforced by  his  fon-in-law,  the  duke  of  Clarence,  and  his 
brother  the  marquis  of  Montague,  took  poft  at  Barnet, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  arrival  of  queen 
Margaret  was  every  day  expected,  who  would  have  drawn 
together  all  the  genuine  Lancastrians,  and  have  brought 
a  great  acceflion  to  Warwic's  forces:  But  this  very  con- 
fideration  proved  a  motive  to  the  earl  rather  to  hurry  on  a 
decifive  action,  than  to  fhare  the  victory  with  rivals  and 
ancient  enemies,  who,  he  forefaw,  would,  in  cafe  of  fuc- 
cefs,  claim  the  chief  merit  in  the  enterprize'.  But  while 
his  jealoufy  was  all  directed  towards  that  fide,  he  over- 
looked the  dangerous  infidelity  of  friends,  who  lay  the 
neareft  to  his  bofom.  His  brother,  Montague,  who  had 
lately  temporized,  feems  now  to  have  remained  fmcerely 
attached  to  the  int  refts  of  his  family  :  But  his  fon-in- 
law,  though  bound  to  him  by  every  tie  of  honour  and 
gratitude,  though  he  ihared  the  power  of  the  regency, 
though  he  had  been  inverted  by  Warwic  in  all  the  ho- 
nours and  patrimony  of  the  houfe  of  York,  refolved  jo, 

i  Confines,  liv,  3.  chap.  7, 
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fulfil  the   fecret  engagements,  which   he  had    formerly  chap. 
taken  with  his  brother,  and  to  fupport  the  interefts  of  his.       ^      » 
own  family:  He  deferted  to  the  king  in  the  night-time,     147  *• 
and  carried  over  a  body  of  12,000  men  along  with  him  k. 
Warwic  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  retreat ;  and  as  he 
rejected  with   difdain  all  terms  of  peace  offered  him  by 
Edward  and  Clarence,  he  was  obliged  to  hazard  a  general 
engagement.     The  battle  was  fought  with  obflinacv  onnthApriU 
both  fides  :  The  two  armies,  in  imitation  of  their  leaders,  Baarneet>°and 
difplayed  uncommon  valour  :  And  the  victory  remained  death  of 

r     '  .  Warwic. 

lono-  undecided  between  them.     But  an  accident  threw 

o 

the  balance  to  the  fide  of  the  Yorkifts.  Edward's 
cognifance  was  a  fun ;  that  of  Warwic  a  liar  with  rays  ; 
and  the  mifHnefs  of  the  morning  rendering  it  difficult 
to  diftinguifh  them,,  the  earl  of  Oxford,  who  fought 
on  the  fide  of  the  Lancastrians,  was,  by  miftake,  attacked 
by  his  friends,  and  chaced  off  the  field  of  battle  fT  War- 
wic, contrary  to  his  more  ufual  practice,  engaged  that 
day  on  foot,  refolving  to  fhow  his  army,  that  he  meant  to 
fhare  every  fortune  with  them  ;  and  he  was  flain  in  the 
thickeft  of  the  engagement m  :  His  brother  underwent  the 
fame  fate  :  And  as  Edward  had  iffued  orders  not  to  give 
any  quarter,  a  great  and  undiftinguifhed  {laughter  was 
made  in  the  purfuit n.  There  fell  about  1500  on  the  fide 
of  the  victors. 

The  fame day,on  which  this  decifive  battle  was  fought0, 
queenMargaret  and  her  fon,now  about  eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  a  young  prince  of  great  hopes,  landed  at  Weymouth, 
fupported  by  a  fmall  body  of  French  forces.  When  this 
princefs  received  intelligence  of  her  hufband's  captivity, 
and  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  her 
courage,  which  had  fupported  her  under  fo  many  difaf- 

H  Graf:on,  p.  70c.     Comines,  liv.  3.  chap.  7.     Leland's  collect,  vol.  if. 

p.  5C5.  l  Habington,  p.  449.                         m  Comines,  liv.  3. 

chap.  7.  a  Hal),  fol.  218.                    °  Leland's  Collect,  vol.  ii. 
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C  H  A  P. trous  events,  here   quite  left  her;  and   {he  immediately 
1^4, -'_f  forefaw  all  the  difmal  confequences  of  this  calamity.     At 
J471'     flrft,  fhe  took  fanctuary  in  the  abbey  of  Beaulieu  p  ;  but 
being  encouraged  by  the  appearance  of  Tudor,    earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  Courtney,  earl  of  Devonshire,  of  the  lords 
Wenloc  and  St  John,  with  other  men  of  rank,  who  ex- 
horted her  ftill  to  hope  for  fuccefs,  fhe  refumed  her  for- 
mer fpirit,  and  determined   to  defend  to  the  utmoft  tha 
ruins  of  her  fallen  fortunes.     She  advanced  through  the 
counties  of  Devon,  Somerfet,  and  Glocerter,  encreafing 
her  army  on  each  day's  march  ;  but  was  at  laft  overtaken 
by  the  rapid  and  expeditious  Edward,  at  Teukefbury,  on 
Battle  of     the  banks  of  the  Severne.     The  Lancaftrians  were  here 
JS May.     totally  defeated  :  The  earl  of  Devonfhire  and  lord  Wen- 
loc were  killed  in  the  field  :  The  duke  of  Somerfet^  and 
about  twenty  other  perfons  of  diftinction,  having  taken 
ihelter  in  a  church,  were  furrounded,  dragged  out,  and 
immediately  beheaded  :  About  3000  of  their  fide  fell  in 
tattle:  And  the  army  was  entirely  difperfed. 

Queen  Margaret  and  her  fon  were  taken  prifoners, 
and  brought  to  the  king,  who  allied  the  prince,  after  an 
infulting  manner,  how  he  dared  to  invade  his  dominions? 
The  young  prince,  more  mindful  of  his  high  birth  than 
of  his  prefect  fortune,  replied,  that  he  came  thither  to 
claim  his  juft  inheritance.  The  ungenerous  Edward, 
infenfible  to  pity,  ftruck  him  on  the  face  with  his  gaunt- 
Murder  of  let;  and  the  dukes  of  Clarence  and  Glocefter,  lord  Haf-, 
ward.  tings  and  Sir  Thomas  Gray,  taking  the  blow  as  a  fignal 

ajft  May.  for  fartner  violence,  hurried  the  prince  into  the  next 
apartment,  and  there  difpatched  him  with  their  daggers  % 
Margaret  was  thrown  into  the  Tower:  King  Henry  ex- 
pired  in  that  confinement  a  few  days  after  the  battle  of 

t  Hall,  fol.  319.     Habington,  p.  451.      Grafton,  p.  7^6.     Polvd.  Virjr. 
p,  528.  <]   Hall,  fol,  zzi.     Habington,  p.  453.      Koliingfhed, 

p.  6S8.      Polyd.  Virg.  p.  530. 
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Teukefbury;  but  whether  he  died  a  natural  or  violent c  H  a  p, 
death  is  uncertain.     It  is  pretended,  and  was  generally  1 

believed,  that  the  duke  of  Glocefter  killed  him  with  his  _  *P1' 

7  Death  of 

own  hands  r  :  But  the  univerfal  odium,  which  that  prince  Henry  vl. 
has  incurred,  inclined  perhaps  the  nation  to  aggravate  his 
crimes  without  any  fufficient  authority.  It  is  certain, 
however,  that  Henry's  death  was  fudden  ;  and  though  he 
laboured  under  an  ill  liate  of  health,  this  circumftance, 
joined  to  the  general  manners  of  the  age,  gave  a  na- 
tural ground  of  fufpicion  ;  which  was  rather  encreafed 
than  diminifhed,  by  the  expofing  of  his  body  to  public 
view.  That  precaution  ferved  only  to  recal  many  fimi- 
Jar  inflances  in  the  Englifh  hiftory,  and  to  fuggeft  the 
comparifon. 

A~l  the  hopes  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafler  feemed  now 
to  be  utterly  extinguifhed.  Every  legitimate  prince  of 
that  family  was  dead  :  Almoft  every  great  leader  of  the 
party  had  perifhed  in  battle  or  on  the  fcaffold  :  The 
earl  of  Pembroke,  whov/as  levying  forces  in  Wales,  dif- 
banded  his  army,  when  he  received  intelligence  of  the 
battle  of  Teukefbury  ;  and  he  fled  into  Britanny  with  his 
nephew,  the  young  earl  of  Richmond  s.  The  baftard 
pf  Falconberg,  who  had  levied  fome  forces,  and  had  ad-  6th  06. 
vanced  to  London  during  Edward's  abtfenee,  was  repulfed  ; 
his  men  deferted  him  ;  he  was  taken  prifoner  and  immedi- 
ately executed  l  :  And  peace  being  now  fully  reftored  to 
the  nation,  a  parliament  was  fummoned,  which  ratified, 
as  ufual,  all  the  acts  of  the  victor,  and  recognized  his 
Jegal  authority. 

But  this  prince,  who  had  been  fo  firm,  and  active,  and 
intrepid  during  the  courfe  of  adverfity,  was  ftill  unable 
%o  refift  the  allurements  of  a  profperous  fortune  -s  and  he 

«•  Gomines,  Hall,  fol.  123.     Grafton,  p.  703.  *  Habington, 

p.  4-54.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  531.  t  HoJling/hed,  p.  689,  690.  693. 

fttfti  Croj!.  cont.  p.  554, 
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€  xxn  P*  who]^  devoted  himfelf,  as  before,  to  pleafure  and  amufe- 

*~_~ , merit,  after  he  became  entirely  mafter   of  his  kingdom. 

3472-  and  had  no  longer  any  enemy  who  could  give  him  anxiety 
or  alarm.  He  recovered,  however,  by  this  gay  and  in- 
offenfive  courfe  of  life,  and  by  his  eafy,  familiar  man- 
ners, that  popularity,  which,  it  is  natural  to  imagine,  he 
had  loft  by  the  repeated  cruelties  exercifed  upon  his  ene- 
mies 5  and  the  example  alfo  of  his  jovial  feftivity  fervcd 
to  abate  the  former  acrimony  of  faction  among  his  fub- 
jecb,  and  to  reftore  the  focial  difpofition,  which  had  been 
fo  long  interrupted  between  the  oppofite  parties.  All 
men  feemed  to  be  fully  fatisfied  with  the  prefent  govern- 
ment; and  the  memory  of  pad  calamities  ferved  only  to 
imprefs  the  people  more  ftrongly  with  a  fenfe  of  their  al- 
legiance, and  with  the  refolution  of  never  incurring  any 
more  the  hazard  of  renewing  fuch  direful  fcenes. 

«474»  But  while  the  king  was  thus  indulging  himfelf  in  plea- 
fure, he  was  rouzed  from  his  lethargy  by  a  profpeft  of 
foreign  conquefts,  which,  it  is  probable,  his  cjefire  of  por 
pularity,  more  than  the  fpiritof  ambition,  had  made  him 
covet.  Though  he  deemed  himfelf  little  beholden  to  the 
duke  of  Burgundy,  for  the  reception  which  that  prince 
had  given  him  during  his  exile  u,  the  political  interefts  of 
their  ftates  maintained  frill  a  clofe  connection  between 
them  ;  and  they  agreed  to  unite  their  arms  in  making  a 
powerful  invafion  on  France.  A  league  was  formed,  in 
which  Edward  ftipulated  to  pafs  the  feas  with  an  army, 
exceeding  10,000  men,  and  to  invade  the  French  terri- 
tories :  Charles  promifed  to  join  him  with  all  his  forces: 
The  king  was  to  challenge  the  crown  of  France,  and  to 
obtain  at  leaft  the  provinces  of  Normandy  and  Guienne : 
The  duke  was  to  acquire  Champaigne  and  fome  other 
territories,  and  to  free  all  his  dominions  from  the  burthen 

u  Ccmines,  liv.  3.  chap.  7, 
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of  homage  to  the  crown  of  France :  And  neither  party  chap, 
was  to  make  peace  without  the  confent  of  the  other  w.v_^___> 
They  were  the  more  encouraged  to  hope  for  fuccefs  from      J474» 
this  league,  as  the  count  of  St.  Pol,  conftable  of  France, 
who  was  mailer  of  St.  Quintin,  and  other  towns  on  the 
Somme,  had  fecretly  promifed  to  join  them  ;  and  there 
were  alfo  hopes  of  engaging  the  duke  of   Britanny  to 
enter  into  the  confederacy. 

The  profpecl:  of  a  French  war  was  always  a  fure  means 
of  making  the  parliament  open  their  purfes,  as  far  as  the 
habits  of  that  age  would  permit.  They  voted  the  king  a 
tenth  of  rents,  or  two  millings  in  the  pound  ;  which  mufr 
have  been  very  inaccurately  levied,  fince  it  produced  only 
31,460  pounds  j  and  they  added  to  this  fupplv  a  whole 
fifteenth,  and  three  quarters  of  another  x  :  But  as  the  king 
deemed  thefe  fums  ftill  unequal  to  the  undertaking,  he 
attempted  to  levy  money  by  way  of  benevole?ice  -y  a  kind  of 
exaction,  which,  except  during  the  reigns  of  Henry  III. 
and  Richard  II.  had  not  much  been  practifed  in  former 
times,  and  which,  though  the  confent  of  the  parties  was 
pretended  to  be  gained,  could  not  be  deemed  entirely  volun- 
tary y.  The  claufes,  annexed  to  the  parliamentary  grant, 
Ihow  fufficiently  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  in  this  refpect.  The 
money  levied  by  the  fifteenth  was  not  to  be  put  into  the 
king's  hands,  but  to  be  kept  in  religious  houfes  ;  and  if 
the  expedition  into  France  fhould  not  take  place,  it  was 
immediately  to  be  refunded  to  the  people.  After  thefe 
grants,  the  parliament  was  diflblved,  which  had  fitten 
near  two  years  and  a  half,  and  had  undergone  feveral 
prorogations  3  a  practice  not  very  ufual  at  that  time  in 
England. 

w  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  806,  807,  80S,  &c. 

*  Cotton,  p.  696.  700.     Hift.  Croy).  cont.  p.  558. 
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CHAP.     The  kins;  pafTed  over  to  Calais  with  an  armv  of  icod 

'  j  men  at  arms,  and  15,000  archers ;  attended  by  all  the 

1475.     chief  nobility  of  England,  who,  prognofticating  future 

f"ance.n  Aicceffes  from  the  pafr,  were  eager  to  appear  on  this  great 
theatre  of  honour2.  But  all  their  fanguine  hopes  were 
damped,  when  they  found,  on  entering  the  French  terri- 
tories, that  neither  did  the  conftable  open  his  gates  to 
them,  nor  the  duke  of  Burgundy  bring  them  the  fmalleft 
afliftance.  That  prince,  tranfported  by  his  ardent  tem- 
per, had  carried  all  his  armies  to  a  great  diftance,  and 
had  employed  them  in  wars  on  the  frontiers  of  Germany, 
and  againft the  duke  of  Lorrain;  And  though  he  came  in 
perfon  to  Edward,  and  endeavoured  to  apologize  for  this 
breach  of  treaty,  there  was  no  profpect.  that  they  would 
be  able  this  campaign  to  make  a  conjunction  with  the 
Englim.  This  circumflance  gave  great  difguft  to  the 
king,  and  inclined  him  to  hearken  to  thofe  advances, 
which  Lewis  continually  made  him  for  an  accommoda- 
tion. 

That  monarch,  more  fwayed  by  political  views  than 
by  the  point  of  honour,  deemed  no  fubmiflions  too  mean ^ 
which  might  free  him  from  enemies,  who  had  proved  fo 
formidable  to  his  predecefTors,  and  who,  united  to  fo 
many  other  enemies,  might  ftill  fhake  the  well-eftablifhedf 
government  of  France.  It  appears  from  Comines,  that 
difcipline  was,  at  this  time,  very  imperfect  among  the 
Englifh  ;  and  that  their  civil  wars,  though  long  conti- 
nued, yet,  being  always  decided  by  hafty  battles,  had  ftill 
left  them  ignorant  of  the  improvements,  which  the  mili- 
tary art  was  beginning  to  receive  upon  the  continent a. 
But  as  Lewis  wasfenfible,  that  the  warlike  genius  of  the 

«  Comines,  liv.  4.  chap.  5.  This  author  fays,  (chap.  1  j.)  that  the  king 
artfully  brought  over  fome  of  the  richeft  of  his  fubjects,  who,  he  knew, 
would  be  foon  tired  of  the  war,  and  would  promote  all  prcpofals  of  peace, 
which,  he  forefaw,  would  be  foon  necefiary, 

i  Comines,  liv.  4.  chap.  5, 
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people  would  foon  render  them  excellent  foldiers,  he  was  c  h  a  1\ 

XXII 
far  from  defpifmg  them  for  their  prefent  want  of  experi- , ^^ ^ 

ence ;  and  he  employed  all  his  art  to  detach  them  from  1475- 
the  alliance  of  Burgundy.  When  Edward  fent  him 
a  herald  to  claim  the  crown  of  Prance,  and  to  carry  him 
a  defiance  in  cafe  of  refufal  :  fo  far  from  anfwering  to  this 
bravado  in  like  haughty  terms5  he  replied  with  great  tem- 
per, and  even  made  the  herald  a  confiderable  prefent  b  : 
He  took  afterwards  an  opportunity  of  fending  a  herald  to 
the  Englifh  camp ;  and  having  given  him  directions  to 
apply  to  the  lords  Stanley  and  Howard,  who,  he  heard, 
were  friends  to  peace,  he  defired  the  good  offices  of  thefe29'h  Aug< 
noblemen  in  promoting  an  accommodation  with  their 
matter  c.  As  Edward  was  now  fallen  into  like  difpofi- 
tions,  a  truce  was  foon  concluded  on  terms  more  advan- 
tageous than  honourable  to  Lewis.  He  ftipulated  to  pay- 
Edward  immediately  75,000  crowns,  on  condition  that 
he  mould  withdraw  his  army  from  France,  and  promifed 
to  pay  him  50,000  crowns  a  year  during  their  joint  lives  : 
It  was  added,  that  the  dauphin,  when  of  age,  fhould  Pe2ce  of 
marry  Edward's  eldell  daughter  d.  In  order  to  ratify  this  lc^ulSni* 
treaty,  the  two  monarchs  agreed  to  have  a  perfonal  inter- 
view ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  fuitable  preparations  were 
made  at  Pecquigni  near  Amiens.  A  clofe  rail  was  drawn 
acrofs  a  bridge  in  that  place,  with  no  larger  intervals  than 
would  allow  the  arm  to  pafs  ;  a  precaution  againft  a 
fimilar  accident  to  that  which  befel  the  duke  of  Bur- 
gundy in  his  conference  with  the  dauphin  at  Montereau. 
Edward  and  Lewis  came  to  the  oppofite  fides  \  conferred 
privately  together  ;  and  having  confirmed  their  friendfhip, 

and  interchanged  many  mutual  civilities,  they  foon  after 
parted  e. 

b  Comines,  liv.  4.  chap.  5.  Hall,  fol.  227,  c  Comincs,  liv.  4* 

c^aP'  7«  d  R;mer,  vol,  xii.  p.  *7«  *  Comines,  liv.  4. 

chap,  g, 
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c  ha  P.      Lewis  was  anxious  not  only  to  gain  the  king's  friend- 
v      V-L>ftnp;  but  alfo  that  of  the  nation,  and  of  all  the  confider- 
1475-     able  perfons  in  the  Englifh  court.     He  beflowed  penfions, 
to  the  amount  of  16,000  crowns  a  year,  on  feveral  of  the 
king's  favourites ;  on  lord  Haftings  two  thoufand  crowns  ; 
On  lord   Howard   and  others   in   proportion  ;    and  thefe 
great  minifters  were  not  afhamed  thus  to  receive  wages 
from  a  foreign  prince  f.     As   the  two  armies,  after  the 
conclufion  of  the  truce,  remained  fometime  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  each  other,  the  Englifh  were  not  only  ad- 
mitted freely  into  Amiens,  where  Lewis  refided,  but  had 
alfo  their  charges  defrayed,  and  had  wine  and   victuals 
furnifhed  them  in  every  inn,  without  any  payment's  be- 
ing demanded.     They  flocked  thither  in  fuch  multitudes, 
that  once  above  nine  thoufand  of  them  were  in  the  town, 
and  they  might  have  made  themfelves  mailers  of  the  king's 
perfon  ;    but  Lewis,  concluding  from   their  jovial   and 
dilTolute  manner  of  living,  that  they  had  no  bad  inten- 
tions, was  careful  not  to  betray  the  leaft  fign  of  fear  or 
jealoufy.     And  when  Edward,  informed  of  this  diforder^ 
defired  him   to  fhut  the  gates  againft  them  3  he  replied, 
that  he  would  never  agree  to  exclude  the  Englifh  from  the 
place  where  he  refided  ;   but  that  Edward,  if  he  pleafed, 
might  recal  them,  and  place  his  own  officers  at  the  gates 
of  Amiens  to  prevent  their  returning  s. 

Lewis's  deflre  of  confirming  a  mutual  amity  with  Eng- 
land, engaged  him  even  to  make  imprudent  advances, 
which  it  coft  him  afterwards  fome  pains  to  evade.  In  the 
conference  at  Pecquigni,  he  had  faid  to  Edward,  that  he 
wifhed  tohaveavifitfrom  him  at  Paris  ;  that  he  would  there 
endeavour  to  amufe  him  with  the  ladies ;  and  that,  ir» 
cafe  any  offences  were  then  commited,  he  would  affign 
him  the  cardinal  of  Bourbon  for  confefior,  who,  from 
fellow-feeling,  would  not  be  over  and  above  fevere  in  the 

f  Hall,  fol,  235.  £  Comine?,  Hv,  4.  chap.  9,    Hall,  fol.  233. 
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^nances  which  he   would   enjoin.      This   hint   ma^eC^ijP* 

deeper  impreflion  than  Lewis  intended.     Lord  Howard,  v y^—- ' 

who  accompanied  him  back  to  Amiens,  told  him,  in  con-  H75^ 
ildence-,  that,  if  he  were  fo  difpofed,  it  would  not  be  im- 
poflible  to  perfuade  Edward  to  take  a  journey  with  him  to 
Paris,  where  they  might  make  merry  together.  Lewis 
pretended  at  firft  not  to  hear  the  offer ;  but  on  Howard's 
repeating  it,  he  exprefTed  his  concern,  that  his  wars  with 
the  duke  of  Burgundy  would  not  permit  him  to  attend 
his  royal  gueft,  and  do  him  the  honours  he  intended. 
<c  Edward,"  faid  he,  privately  to  Comines,  "  is  a  very 
<c  handfome  and  a  very  amorous  prince  :  Some  lady  at 
"  Paris  may  like  him  as  well  as  he  fhall  do  her  ;  and  may 
ec  inVite  him  to  return  in  another  manner.  It  is  better 
<c  that  the  fea  be  between  us  h." 

This  treaty  did  very  little  honour  to  either  of  thefe 
monarchs  :  It  difcovered  the  imprudence  of  Edward,  who 
had  taken  his  meafures  fo  ill  with  his  allies,  as  to  be 
obliged,  after  fuch  an  expenfive  armament,  to  return 
without  making  any  acquifitions,  adequate  to  them  :  It 
fhowed  the  want  of  dignity  in  Lewis,  who,  rather  than 
run  the  hazard  of  a  battle,  agreed  to  fubjecl:  his  kingdom 
to  a  tribute,  and  thus  acknowledge  the  fuperiority  of  a 
neighbouring  prince,  pofTeiTed  of  lefs  power  and  territory 
than  himfelf.  But  as  Lewis  made  intereft  the  fole  teftof 
honour,  he  thought  that  all  the  advantages  of  the  treaty 
were  on  his  fide,  and  that  he  had  over-reached  Edward, 
by  fending  him  out  of  France  on  fuch  eafy  terms.  For 
this  reafon,  he  was  very  folicitous  to  conceal  his  triumph  ; 
and  he  ftriclly  enjoined  his  courtiers  never  to  (how 
the  Englifh  the  leaft  fign  of  mockery  or  derifion.  But 
he  did  not  himfelf  very  carefully  obferve  fo  prudent 
a  rule  :  He  Could  not  forbear,  one  day,  in  the  joy  of  his 
heart,  throwing  out  fome  raillery  on  the  eafy  fimplicity 


h  Comines,  liv,  4,  chap.  10.     Habington,  p.  469. 
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C  H  A  P.  of  Edward  and  his  council  \  when  he  perceived,  that  he 
»  *    i  was  overheard  by  a  Gafcon,  who  had  fettled  in  England. 

147S«     He  was  immediately  fenfible  of  his  indifcretion ;  fent  a 
mefTage  to  the  gentleman  ;  and  offered  him  fuch  advan- 
tages in  his  own  country,  as  engaged  him  to  remain  in 
France.     It  is  but  ju/l,  (aid  he,  that  I  pay  the  penalty  of 
my  talkattvenefs  *. 

The  moft  honourable  part  of  Lewis's  treaty  with  Ed- 
ward was  the  ftipulation  for  the  liberty  of  queen  Mar- 
garet, who,  though  after  the  death  of  her  hufband  and 
fon  fhe  could  no  longer  be  formidable  to  government,  was 
ilill  detained  in  cuftody  by  Edward.  Lewis  paid  fifty 
thoufand  crowns  for  her  ranfom  ;  and  that  princefs,  who 
had  been  fo  active  on  the  ftage  of  the  world,  and  who  had 
experienced  fuch  a  variety  of  fortune,  palTed  the  remainder 
of  her  days  in  tranquillity  and  privacy,  till  the  year  1482, 
when  fhe  died  :  An  admirable  princefs,  but  more  illuf- 
trious  by  her  undaunted  fpirit  in  adverfity,  than  by  her 
moderation  in  profperity.  She  feems  neither  to  have  en- 
joyed the  virtues,  nor  been  fubject  to  the  weaknefles  of 
her  fex ;  and  was  as  much  tainted  with  the  ferocity,  as 
endowed  with  the  courage,  of  that  barbarous  age,  in 
which  (he  lived. 

Though  Edward  had  fo  little  reafon  to  be  fatisfied 
with  the  conduct  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  he  referved 
to  that  prince  a  power  of  acceding  to  the  treaty  of  Pec- 
quigni :  But  Charles,  when  the  offer  was  made  him, 
haughtily  replied,  that  he  was  able  to  fupport  himfelf 
without  the  afliftance  of  England,  and  that  he  would  make 
no  peace  with  Lewis,  till  three  months  after  Edward's 
return  into  his  own  country.  This  prince  pofTefTed  all 
€he  ambition  and  courage  of  a  conqueror  j  but  being  de- 
fective in  policy  and  prudence,  qualities  no  lefs  eflential, 
he  was  unfortunate  in  all  his  enterprizes ;  and  periflied 

1  Comines,  Jiv.  3.  chap,  io. 
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at  laft  in  battle  againfl  the  Swifs  k  ;  a  people  whom  he  c  H  A  **• 

x.2£jr, 

defpifed,  and  who,  though  brave  and  free,  had  hitherto,       ^       , 
been  in  a  manner  overlooked  in  the  general  fyftcm  of  Eu- 
rope.    This  event,  which   happened  in  the  year  1477,      1477, 
produced  a  great  alteration  in  the  views  of  all  the  princes, 
and  was  attended  with  confequences  which  were  felt  for 
many    generations.       Charles    left   only   one   daughter 
Mary,  by  his  firfb  wife  ;  and   this  princefs,   being  heir 
of   his   opulent   and   extenfive    dominions,  was  courted 
by  all    the   potentates  of  Chriftendom,  who  contended 
for  the  pofleflion  of  fo  rich  a  prize.     Lewis,  the  head 
of  her   family,    might,    by  a  proper    application,  have 
obtained  this  match  for  the  dauphin,  and  have  thereby 
united  to  the  crown  of  France  all  the  provinces  of  the 
Low  Countries,  together  with  Burgundy,  Artois,  and 
Picardy  ;  which  would  at  once  have  rendered  his  king- 
dom an  overmatch  for  all  its  neighbours.     But  a  man 
wholly  interefted  is  as  rare  as  one  entirely  endowed  with 
the  oppofite  quality  ;  and  Lewis,  though  impregnable  to 
all  the  fentiments  of  generofity  and  friendfhip,  was,  on 
this  occafion,  carried  from  the  road  of  true  policy  by  the 
paflions  of  animofity  and  revenge.     He  had  imbibed  fo 
deep  a  hatred  to  the  houfe  of  Burgundy,  that  he  rather 
chofe  to  fubdue  the  princefs  by  arms,  than  unite  her  to  his 
family  by  marriage  :  He  conquered  the  dutchy  of  Burgundy 
and  that  part  of  Picardy,  which  had  been  ceded  to  Philip 
the  Good  by  the  treaty  of  Arras :  But  he  thereby  forced 
the  ftates  of  the  Netherlands  to  beftow  their  fovereign  in 
marriage  on  Maximilian  of  Auftria,  fon   of  the  emperor 
Frederic,  from  whom  they  looked  for  protection  in  their 
prefent  diftrefTes  :  And  by  thefe  means,  France  loft  the 
opportunity,  which  fhe  never  could  recal,  of  making  that 
important  acquifition  of  power  and  territory. 

k  ComineS;  Hv.  5.  chap.  8. 
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CHAP.      During  this  interesting  crifis,  Edward  was  no  lefs 

xxn. 
l  *    ,dpfpt9-ivp  in  policy,  and  was   no  lefs  actuated  by  private 

,4"77-  paflions,  unworthy  of  a  fovereign  and  a  ftatefman.  Jea- 
loufy  of  his  brother,  Clarence,  had  caufed  him  to  neglect 
the  advances  which  were  made  of  marrying  that  prince, 
now  a  widower,  to  the  heirefs  of  Burgundy  ' ;  and  he  fent 
her  propofals  of  efpoufing  Anthony  earl  of  Rivers,  bro- 
ther to  his  queen,  who  flill  retained  an  entire  afcendant 
over  him.  But  the  match  wa3  rejected  with  difdain"1  ; 
and  Edward,  refenting  this  treatment  of  his  brother-in- 
law,  permitted  France  to  proceed  without  interruption  in 
her  conquefts  over  his  defencelefs  ally.  Any  pretence 
fufHced  him  for  abandoning  himfelf  entirely  to  indolence 
and  pleafure,  which  were  now  become  his  ruling  paflions* 
The  only  object,  which  divided  his  attention,  was  the 
improving  of  the  public  revenue,  which  had  been  dila- 
pidated by  the  neceflities  or  negligence  of  hispredeceffors  ; 
and  fome  of  his  expedients  for  that  purpofe,  though  un- 
known to  us,  were  deemed,  during  the  time,  oppreffive 
to  the  people".  The  detail  of  private  wrongs  naturally 
efcapes  the  notice  of  hiftory  ;  but  an  act  of  tyranny,  of 
which  Edward  was  guilty  in  his  own  family,  has  been 
taken  notice  of  by  all  writers,  and  has  met  with  general 
and  defer ved  eenfure. 
Trial  ana  The  duke  of  Clarence,  by  all  his  fervices  in  deferring 
"ec,ut,10    r  Warwic,  had  never  been  able  to  regain  the  king's  friend- 

theduke  or  '  . 

Clarence,  fhip,  which  he  had  forfeited  by  his  former  confederacy 
with  that  nobleman.  He  was  ilill  regarded  at  court  as  a 
man  of  a  dangerous  and  a  fickle  character  ;  and  rhe  im- 
prudent opcnnefs  and  violence  of  his  temper,  though  it 
rendered  him  much  lefs  dangerous,  tended  extremely  to 
multiply  his  enemies,  and  to  incenfe  them  againft  him. 
Among  others,  he  had  had  the  misfortune  to  give  di fplea- 

1   Pol  yd.  Vlrg.     Hall,   to!.    240.     Hollingfhed,    p.   703.     Habington,  p. 
474.     Grafton,  p.  742.  "»  Hall,  foJ.    24c;  n  Ibid.  241. 

Hift.  Croy}.  cent*  p.  559. 
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Aire  to  the  queen  herfelf,  as  well  as  to  his  brother,  thec  HAP. 

XXII 
duke  of  Glocefter,  a  prince  of  the  deepeft  policy,  of  thev  t 

moft  unrelenting  ambition,  and  the  lcaft  fcrupulous  in  '477« 
the  means  which  he  employed  for  the  attainment  of  his 
ends.  A  combination  between  thefe  potent  adverfaries 
being  fecretly  formed  againfl  Clarence,  it  was  deter- 
mined to  begin  by  attacking  his  friends  ;  in  hopes,  that, 
if  he  patiently  endured  this  injury,  his  pufillanimity  would 
difnonour  him  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  ;  if  he  made  re- 
finance and  expreffed  refentmcnt,  his  pafiion  would  betray 
him  into  meafures,  which  might  give  them  advantages 
againfl:  him.  The  king,  hunting  one  day  in  the  park  of 
Thomas  Burdet  of  Arrow,  in  Warwickshire,  had  killed 
a  white  buck,  which  was  a  great  favourite  of  the  owner; 
and  Burdet,  vexed  at  the  lofs,  broke  into  a  paflion,  and 
wifhed  the  horns  of  the  deer  in  the  belly  of  the  perfon, 
who  had  advifed  the  king  to  commit  thatinfult  upon  him. 
This  natural  expreilion  of  refentment,  which  would  have 
been  overlooked  or  forgotten,  had  it  fallen  from  any  other 
perfon,  was  rendered  criminal  and  capital  in  that  gentle- 
man, by  the  friendfhip  in  which  he  had  the  misfortune  to 
live  with  the  duke  of  Clarence  :  He  was  tried  for  his  life  ; 
the  judges  and  jury  were  found  fervile  enough  to  condemn 
him  ;  and  he  was  publicly  beheaded  at  Tyburn  for  this 
pretended  offence0.  About  the  fame  time,  one  John 
Stacey,  an  ecelefiaftic,  much  connected  with  the  duke, 
as  well  as  with  Burdet,  was  expofed  to  a  like  iniquitous 
and  barbarous  profecution.  This  clergyman,  being  more 
learned  in  mathematics  and  aftronomy  than  was  ufual  in 
that  a<2;e,  lay  under  the  imputation  of  necromancy  with  the 
ignorant  vulgar  ;  and  the  court  laid  hold  of  this  popular 
rumour  to  effect  his  deftru&ion.  He  was  brought  to  his 
trial  for  that  imaginary  crime  -}  many  of  the  greateft  peers 

p  HaHngton,  p.  475.     Hollingfhed,  p.  703.     Sir  Thomas  More  in  Ken- 
net,  p.  498. 
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CHAP,  countenanced  the  profecution  by  their  prefence ;  he  was 
w—^-l— ; condemned,  put  to  the  torture,  and  executed  p. 

*477«  The  duke  of  Clarence  was  alarmed,  when  he  found 
thefe  acts  of  tyranny  exercifed  on  all  around  him  :  He  re-; 
fleeted  on  the  fate  of  the  good  duke  of  Glocefter  in  the 
laft  reign,  who,  after  feeing  the  moft  infamous  pretences 
employed  for  the  deftruclion  of  his  neareft  connexions, 
at  laft  fell  himfelf  a  victim  to  the  vengeance  of  his  ene- 
mies. But  Clarence,  inftead  of  fecuring  his  own  life 
againft  the  prefent  danger,  by  filence  and  referve,  was 
open  and  loud  in  juftifying  the  innocence  of  his  friends, 
and  in  exclaiming  againft  the  iniquity  of  their  profecu- 
tors.  The  king,  highly  offended  with  his  freedom,  or 
ufing  that  pretence  againft  him,  committed  him  to  the 
Tower  %  fummoned  a  parliament,  and  tried  him  for  his. 

747?.     life  before  the  houfe  of  peers,  the  fupreme  tribunal   of 
s6th  Jan.     the  nation. 

The  duke  was  accufed  of  arraigning  public  juftice,  by 
maintaining  the  innocence  of  men,  who  had  been  con- 
demned in  courts  of  judicature  ;  and  of  inveighing;  againft 
the  iniquity  of  the  king,  who  had  given  orders  for  their 
profecution r.  Many  rafh  expreffions  were  imputed  to 
him,  and  fome  too  reflecting  on  Edward's  legitimacy  ; 
but  he  was  not  accufed  of  any  overt  act.  of  treafon  -,  and 
even  the  truth  of  thefe  fpeeches  may  be  doubted  of, 
fince  the  liberty  of  judgment  was  taken  from  the  court3 
by  the  king's  appearing  perfonally  as  his  brother's  ac- 
cufer  %  and  pleading  the  caufe  againft  him.  But  a 
fentence  of  condemnation,  even  when  this  extraordi- 
nary circumftance  had  not  place,  was  a  necefTary  con- 
fequence,  in  thofe  times,  of  any  profecution  by  the  court 
or  the  prevailing  party ;  and  the  duke  of  Clarence 
was  pronounced  guilty    by    the  peers.      The   houfe  of 

p  Hift,  Croyl.  cont.  p.  561.  q  Ibid,  p.  562,  *  Stowe, 

p.  430.  s  Hift.  Cioyl.  cont.  p.  562, 
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commons  were  no  lefs  flavifh  and  unjuft :  They  both  CHAP. 
petitioned  for  the  execution  of  the  duke,  and  afterwards  t-  .  * 
pafTed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him  l.  The  meafures  of  '478. 
the  parliament,  during  that  age,  furnifh  us  with  exam- 
ples of  a  ftrange  contraft  of  freedom  and  fervility  :  They 
fcruple  to  grant,  and  fometimes  refufe,  to  the  king  the 
fmalleft  fupplies,  the  moft  necefTary  for  the  fupport  of 
government,  even  the  moft  neceflary  for  the  maintenance 
of  wars,  for  which  the  nation,  as  well  as  the  parliament 
itfelf,  exprefled  great  fondnefs  :  But  they  never  fcruple  to 
concur  in  the  moft  flagrant  acl:  of  injuftice  or  tyranny, 
which  falls  on  any  individual,  however  diftinguifhed  by 
birth  or  merit.  Thefe  maxims,  fo  ungenerous,  fo  op- 
pofite  to  all  principles  of  good  government,  fo  contrary 
to  the  practice  of  prefent  parliaments,  are  very  re- 
markable in  all  the  tranfa&ions  of  the  Englifh  hiftory 
for  more  than  a  century  after  the  period  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged. 

The  only  favour,  which  the  king  granted  his  brother,  18th  Feb. 
after  his  condemnation,  was  to  leave  him  the  choice  of 
his  death  ;  and  he  was  privately  drowned  in  a  butt  of 
malmefey  in  the  Tower  :  A  whimfical  choice,  which 
implies  that  he  had  an  extraordinary  paffion  for  that  li- 
quor. The  duke  left  two  children,  by  the  elder  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Warwic  ;  a  fon  created  an  earl  by  his 
grandfather's  title,  and  a  daughter,  afterwards  countefs 
of  Salifbury.  Both  this  prince  and  princefs  were  alfo 
unfortunate  in  their  end,  and  died  a  violent  death ;  a 
fate,  which,  for  many  years,  attended  almoft  all  the  de- 
fendants of  the  royal  blood  in  England.  There  prevails 
a  report,  that  a  chief  fource  of  the  violent  profecution  of 
the  duke  of  Clarence,  whofe  name  was  George,  was  a 
current  prophecy,  that  the  king's  fons  (hould  be  mur- 
dered by  one,  the  initial  letter  of  whofe  name  was  G  u.    It 

t  Stowe,  p.  430.     Hift.  Croyl.  cont.  p.  56*.  , 

u  Hall,  fol.  239.      Holingfhed,  p.  703.     Grafton,  pt  741.      Polyd.Virg, 
j>,  537,     Sir  Thomas  More  in  Kennet,  p.  -397, 
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c  H^A  P'  *s  not  impoffible,  but,  in  thofe  ignorant  times,  fuch  a  filly 
t  ^  irez(r>n  might  have  fome  influence  :  But  it  is  more  proba* 
147?«  ble,  that  the  whole  ftory  is  the  invention  of  a  fubfequent 
period,  and  founded  on  the  murder  of  thefe  children  by 
the  duke  of  Glocefter.  Comines  remarks,  that,  at  that 
time,  the  Englifh  never  were  without  fome  fuperftitious. 
prophecy  or  other,  by  which  they  accounted  for  every 
event. ': 

All  the  glories  of  Edward's  reign  terminated  with  the 
civil  wars  ;  where  his  laurels  too  were  extremely  fullied 
with  blood,  violence,  and  cruelty.  His  fpirit  feems  afters- 
Wards  to  have  been  funk  in  indolence  and  pleafure,  or  his 
meafures  were  fruftrated  hy  imprudence  and  the  want  of 
forefight.  There  was  no  object,  on  which  he  was  mere 
intent,  than  to  have  all  his  daughters  fettled  by  fpiendrd 
marriages,  though  moft  of  thefe  princeffes  were  yet  in 
their  infancy,  and  though  the  completion  of  his  views,  it 
was  obvious,  muft  depend  on  numberlefs  accidents,  which 
were  impoflible  to  be  forefeen  or  prevented.  His  eldeft 
daughter,  Elizabeth,  was  contracted  to  the  dauphin  ; 
his  fecond,  Cicely,  to  the  eldeft  fon  of  James  III.  king 
of  Scotland  ;  his  third,  Anne,  to  Philip,  only  fon  of 
Maximilian  and  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  ;  his  fourth, 
Catharine,  to  John,  fon  and  heir  to  Ferdinand,  king  of 
Arragon,  and  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile  w.  None  of  thefe 
projected  marriages  took  place  ;  and  the  king  himfelf  faw 
in  his  life-time  the  rupture  of  the  firft,  that  with  the  dau- 
phin, for  which  he  had  always  difcovered  a  peculiar  fond- 
nefs.     Lewis,  who  paid  no  regard  to  treaties  or  eno-aoe- 

o  to    to      . 

ments,  found  his  advantage  in  contracting  the  dauphin 
to  the  princefs  Margaret,  daughter  of  Maximilian  ; 
and  the  king,  notwithstanding  his  indolence,  prepared 
*4S2.  to  revenge  the  indignity.  The  French  monarch,  emi- 
nent for  prudence,  as  well  as  perfidy,  endeavoured  to 
guard  againft  the  blow;  and  by  a  proper  diftribution  of 

v  Rymer,  vol,  xi    p,  i  jo. 
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prefcnts  in  the  court  of  Scotland,  he  incited   Tames  toc  H  A  P, 

,  .  ,  XXII. 

make  war  upon  England.      This  prince,  who  lived  on  bad  y . 

terms  with  his  own  nobility,  and  whofe  force  was  very  '4Sl» 
unequal  to  the  enterprize,  levjed  an  army;  but  when  he 
was  ready  to  enter  England,  the  barons,  confpiring  again  ft 
his  favourites,  put  them  to  death  without  trial ;  and  the 
army  prefentjy  difbanded.  The  duke  of  Glocefler,  at- 
tended by  the  duke  of  Albany,  James's  brother,  who  had 
been  banifhed  his  country,  entered  Scotland  at  the  head 
of  an  army,  took  Eerwic,  and  obliged  the  Scots  to  accept 
of  a  peace,  by  v/hich  they  refigned  that  fortrefs  to  Ed- 
ward. This  fuccefs  emboldened  the  king  to  think  more 
ferioufly  of  a  French  war  ;  but  while  he  was  making  pre- 
parations for  that  enterprize,  he  was  feized  with  a  dif- 
temper,  of  which  b»j  expired  in  the  forty-fecond  year  of  tfh  April, 

1  •  J       U  u-     1       C    u-  ■  a  •  Death  and 

nis   age,  and   the   twenty-third  or   his  reign:    A  prince tbara&er of 
more   fplendid  and   fhowy,   than  either  prudent  or   vir-  * 

tuous  ;  brave,  though  cruel  ;  addicted  to  pleafure,  though 
capable  of  activity  in  great  emergencies  ;  and  lefs  fitted  to 
prevent  ills  by  v/ife  precautions,  than  to  remedy  them, 
after  they  took  place,  by  his  vigour  and  enterprize.  Be- 
tides five  daughters,  this  king  left  two  fons  ;  Edward, 
prince  of  Wales,  his  fucceiTor,  then  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  and  Richard,  duke  of  York,  in  his  ninth. 
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c on ten ted 'The  earl  of  Richmond Bucking' 

ham  executed Invafion  by  the  earl  of  Richmond 

< Battle  of  Bofworth Death  and  character 

cf  Richard  III. 
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CHAP.  y^URING  the  later  years  of  Edward  IV.  the  na- 

>  \-J  tion,    having,   in  a  great  meafure,   forgotten   the 

14? 3«     bloody  feuds  between  the  two  rofes,  and  peaceably  ac- 

court,  "  quiefcing  in  the  eftablimed  government,  was  agitated 
only  by  fome  court-intrigues,  which,  being  reftrained 
by  the  authority  of  the  king,  feemed  no  wife  to  endanger 
the  public  tranquillity.  Thefe  intrigues  arofe  from  the 
perpetual  rivalfhip  between  two  parties ;  one  confifting  of 
the  queen  and  her  relations,  particularly  the  earl  of 
Rivers,  her  brother,  and  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  her  fon  ; 
the  other  compofed  of  the  ancient  nobility,  who  envied 
the  fudden  growth  and  unlimited  credit  of  that  afpiring 
family  x.  At  the  head  of  this  latter  party  was  the  duke 
of  Buckingham,  a  man  of  very  noble  birth,  of  ample 

*  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  4S1, 
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pofTeflions,    of   great  alliances,  of  mining   parts  ;  who,  C^H  A  p» 
though  he  had  married  the  queen's  fitter,  was  too  haughty  t  '  * 

to  act  in  fubferviency  to  her  inclinations,  and  aimed  ra-  *4*3» 
ther  at  maintaining  an  independant  influence  and  autho- 
rity. Lord  Haftings,  the  chamberlain,  was  another 
leader  of  the  fame  party ;  and  as  this  nobleman  had,  by 
his  bravery  and  activity,  as  well  as  by  his  approved  fide- 
lity, acquired  the  confidence  and  favour  of  his  mafter, 
he  had  been  able,  though  with  fome  difficulty,  to  fupport 
himfelf  againft.  the  credit  of  the  queen.  The  lords 
Howard  and  Stanley  maintained  a  connexion  with  thefe 
two  noblemen,  and  brought  a  confiderable  acceffion  of 
influence  and  reputation  to  their  party.  All  the  other 
barons,  who  had  no  particular  dependance  on  the  queen, 
adhered  to  the  fame  intereft  ;  and  the  people  in  general, 
from  their  natural  envy  againft  the  prevailing  power,  bore 
great  favour  to  the  caufe  of  thefe  noblemen. 

But  Edward  knew,  that,  though  he  himfelf  had  been 
able  to  overawe  thofe  rival  factions,  many  diforders  might 
arife  from  their  contefts  during  the  minority  of  his  fon  3 
and  he  therefore  took  care,  in  his  laft  illnefs,  to  fum- 
mon  together  feveral  of  the  leaders  on  both  fides,  and, 
by  compofing  their  ancient  quarrels,  to  provide,  as  far 
as  pofiible,  for  the  future  tranquillity  of  the  government. 
After  exprefling  his  intentions,  that  his  brother,  the  duke 
of  Glocefter,  then  abfent  in  the  north,  mould  be  en- 
trufted  with  the  regency,  he  recommended  to  them  peace 
and  unanimity  during  the  tender  years  of  his  fon  ;  re- 
prefented  to  them  the  dangers  which  muft  attend  the 
continuance  of  their  animofities  ;  and  engaged  them  to 
embrace  each  other  with  all  the  appearance  of  the  moft 
cordial  reconciliation.  But  this  temporary  or  feigned 
agreement  lafted  no  longer  than  the  king's  life  :  He  had 
no  fooner  expired,  than  the  jealoufies  of  the  parties  broke 
gut  afrefh  :  And  each  of  them  applied,  by  feparate  mef- 

fagesj 
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C  H  A  P.  fao;es,  to  the  duke  of  Glocefler,   and  endeavoured  to  ao 

XXlil. 

(_J i quire  his  favour  and  friendfhip. 

H83-  This  prince,  during  his  brother's  reign,  had  endea- 
voured to  live  on  good  terms  with  both  parties  ;  and  his 
high  birth,  bis  extenfive  abilities,  and  his  great  fervices, 
had  enabled  him  to  fupport  himfelf  without  falling  into  a 
dependance  on  either.  But  the  new  fituation  of  affairs, 
when  the  fupreme  power  was  devolved  upon  him,  imme- 
diately changed  his  meafures ;  and  he  fecretly  determined 
to  preferve  no  longer  that  neutrality  which  he  had  hither- 
to maintained.  His  exorbitant  ambition,  unreflrained 
by  any  principle  cither  of  juftice  or  humanity,  made 
him  carry  his  views  to  the  poffeffion  of  the  crown  itfclf ; 
and  as  this  object  could  not  be  attained  without  the  ruin 
of  the  queen  and  her  family,  he  fell,  without  hefitation, 
into  concert  with  the  oppofite  party.  But  being  fenfible, 
that  the  moll  profound  di /Emulation  was  requifite  for 
effecting  his  criminal  purpofes,  he  redoubled  his  pro- 
feflions  of  zeal  and  attachment  to  that  princefs ;  and  he 
gained  fuch  credit  with  her,  as  to  influence  her  con- 
du£r,  in  a  point,  which,  as  it  was  of  the  utmoft  im- 
portance, was  violently  difputed  between  the  oppoiite 
factions. 

The  young  king,  at  the  time  of  his  father's  death, 
refided  in  the  caftle  of  Ludlow,  on  the  borders  of 
Wales  ;  whither  he  had  been  fent,  that  the  influence  of 
his  prefence  might  overawe  the  Welfh,  and  reftore  the 
tranquillity  of  that  country,  which  had  been  difturbed 
by  fome  late  commotions.  His  perfon  was  committed 
to  the  care  of  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Rivers,  the  moft 
accompl.fhed  nobleman  in  England,  who,  having  united 
an  uncommon  tafte  for  literature  *  to  great  abilities  in 
bufuiefs,    and   valour   in    the  field,  was   entitled,  by  his 

y   Th'b  nobleman  fiift  introduced  the  noble  art  of  printing  into  Er.gland. 
Oxton  was  recommence  i  by  him  to  the  patronage  of  Edward  IV.     Set  Lata- 
,  lf£"e  o:  Royal  and  Kcb.'c  Authors, 
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talents,  ftill  more  than  by  nearnefs  of  blood,  to  direct  theC  "xfI}P' 

education  of  the  young  monarch.     The  queen,  anxious^ .,— / 

to  preferve  that  afcendant  over  her  fon,  which  me  had  »4$S« 
long  maintained  over  her  hufband,  wrote  to  the  earl  of 
Rivers,  that  he  mould  levy  a  body  of  forces,  in  order  to 
efcort  the  king  to  London,  to  protect  him  during  his  co- 
ronation, and  to  keep  him  from  falling  into  the  hands  ot 
their  enemies.  The  oppofite  facYton,  fenfible  that  Ed- 
ward was  now  of  an  age  when  great  advantages  could  be 
made  of  his  name  and  countenance,  and  was  approach- 
ing to  the  age  when  he  would  be  legally  intitled  to 
exert  in  perfon  his  authority,  forefaw,  that  the  tendency 
of  this  meafure  was  to  perpetuate  their  fubjectton  under 
their  rivals  3  and  they  vehemently  oppofed  a  refolution, 
which  they  reprefented  as  the  iignal  for  renewing  a  civil 
War  in  the  kingdom.  Lord  Haftings  threatened  to  depart 
inftantlv  to  his  government  of  Calais  z  :  The  other  nobles 
feemed  refoiute  to  oppofe  force  by  force  :  And  as  the 
duke  of  Glocefter,  on  pretence  of  pacifying  the  quarrel, 
had  declared  againft  all  appearance  of  an  armed  power, 
which  might  be  dangerous,  and  was  nowife  necefiary, 
the  queen,  trufting  to  the  fincerity  of  his  friendfhip,  and 
overawed  by  fo  violent  an  oppofition,  recalled  her  orders 
lo  her  brother,  and  deft  red  him  to  bring  up  no  greater 
retinue  than  mould  be  necefiary  to  fupport  the  {late  and 
dignity  of  the  young  fovereign  a. 

The  duke  of  Glocefter,  mean  while,  fet  out  from 
York,  attended  by  a  numerous  train  of  the  northern  gentry* 
When  he  reached  Northampton,  he  was  joined  by  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  w':o  was  alfo  attended  by  a  fplen- 
did  retinue;  and  as  he  heard  that  the  king  was  hourly 
expected  on  that  road,  herefolved  to  await  his  arrival,  un- 
der colour  of  conducting  him  thence  in  perfon  to  London. 
The  earl  of  Rivers,  apprehenfive  that  the  place  would  be 

~  Hift.  Croyl,  conr,  p.  564,  565,  a  Sir  T.  More,  p.  483. 
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chap,  too  narrow  to  contain  (o  many  attendants,  fent  his  pupil 
i  Forward  by  another  road  to  Stony-Stratford  ;   and  came 
H83-     himfelf  to  Northampton,  in  order  to  apologize  for  this 
meafure,  and  to  pay  his   refpecls   to  the  duke  of  Glo- 
cefter.     He  was  received  with  the  greater!  appearance  of 
cordiality:  He  patted  the  evening  in  an  amicable  man- 
ner with  Glocefter  and  Buckingham  :    He  proceeded  on 
the  road  with  them  next  day  to  join  the  king  :  But  as  he 
The  earl  of  was  entering  Stony-Stratford,  he  wa3  arretted  by  orders 

felted"  3r'  from  the  duke  of  Gutter  b  :  Sir  Richard  Gray,  one  of 
ift  May.  the  queen's  fons,  was  at  the  fame  time  put  under  a  guard, 
together  with  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  who  poflefled  a 
confiderable  office  in  the  king's  houfehold  ;  and  all  the 
prifoners  were  inftantly  conducted  to  Pomfret.  Glo- 
cefter approached  the  young  prince  with  the  greateft 
demonftrations  of  refpecl ;  and  endeavoured  to  fatisfy 
him  with  regard  to  the  violence  committed  on  his  uncle 
and  brother  :  But  Edward,  much  attached  to  thefe  near 
relations,  by  whom  he  had  been  tenderly  educated, 
was  not  fuch  a  mafter  of  diflimulation  as  to  conceal  his 
difpleafure  c. 

The  people,  however,  were  extremely  rejoiced  at  this 
4th  May.  revolution ;  and  the  duke  was  received  in  London  with 
the  loudeft  acclamations :  But  the  queen  no  fooner  re- 
ceived intelligence  of  her  brother's  imprifonment,  than 
fhe  forefaw,  that  Glocefter's  violence  would  not  flop 
there,  and  that  her  own  ruin,  if  not  that  of  all  her 
children,  was  finally  determined.  She  therefore  fled  into 
the  fan£luary  of  Weftminfter,  attended  by  the  marquis 
of  Dorfet ;  and  fhe  carried  thither  the  five  prirjcefles, 
together  with  the  duke  of  Yorkd.  She  trufted,  that 
the  ecclefiaftical  privileges,  which  had  formerly,  during 
the  total  ruin  of  her  hufband  and  family,  given  her  pro- 

b  Hift.  Croyl.  cont.  p,  364,  565,        *  Sir  T.  More,  p.  4^4.  d  Hift. 
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ie&ion  againft  the  fury  of  the  Lancaftrian  faclion,  would  chap. 

XXIII 

not  now  be  violated  by  her  brother-in-law,  while  her  t  . 

fon  was  on  the  throne ;  and  fhe  refolved  to  await  there      1423. 
the  return   of  better   fortune.      But   Glocefler,  anxious 
to  have  the  duke  of  York   in    his   power,   propofed  to 
take  him   by   force  from  the   fanctuary ;   and    he  repre- 

■ 

fented  to  the  privy-council,  both  the  indignity  put  upon 
the  government  by  the  queen's  ill-grounded  apprehen- 
fions,  and  the  neceffity  of  the  young  prince's  appear- 
ance at  the  enfuins:  coronation  of  his  brother.  It  was 
farther  urged,  that  ecclefiaflical  privileges  were  originally 
intended  only  to  give  protection  to  unhappy  men,  perfe- 
cuted  for  their  debts  or  crimes  ;  and  were  entirely  ufelefs 
to  a  perfon,  who,  by  reafon  of  his  tender  age,  could  lie 
under  the  burden  of  neither,  and  who,  for  the  fame 
reafon,  v/as  utterly  incapable  of  claiming  fecurity  from 
any  fanctuary.  But  the  two  archbifhops,  cardinal  Bour- 
chier,  the  primate,  and  Rotherham  archbifhop  of  York, 
protefting  againft  the  facrilege  of  this  meafure  ;  it  was 
agreed,  that  they  fhould  firft  endeavour  to  bring  the  queen 
to  compliance  by  perfuafion,  before  any  violence  fhould 
be  employed  againft  her.  Thefe  prelates  were  perfons 
of  known  integrity  and  honour  ;  and  being  themfelves 
entirely  perfuaded  of  the  duke's  good  intentions,  they 
employed  every  argument,  accompanied  with  earneft  en- 
treaties, exhortations,  and  aiTuranccs,  to  bring  her  over 
to  the  fame  opinion.  She  long  continued  obftinate,  and 
infifted,  that  the  duke  of  York,  by  living  in  the  fane-* 
tuary,  was  not  only  fecure  himfelf,  but  gave  fecurity  to 
the  king,  whofe  life  no  one  would  dare  to  attempt, 
while  his  fucceflbr  and  avenger  remained  in  fafety.  But 
finding,  that  none  fupported  her  in  thefe  fentiments,  and 
that  force,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  was  threatened  by  the 
Council,  fhe  at  laft  complied,  and  produced  her  fon  to 
the  two  prelates.  She  was  here  on  a  fudden  ftruck  wTith 
a  kind  of  prefage  of  his  future  fate  ;  She  tenderly  em- 
braced 
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c  H  A  P. braced  him;  me  bedewed  him  witli  her  tears:  and  bid-* 

^J ;d?ng  him  an  eternal  adieu,  delivered  him,  with  many  ex* 

14^3.     preffions  of  regret  and  reluctance,  into  their  cuftody  ei 

The  duke  of  Glocefler,  being  the  nearefl  male  of  the! 
royal  family,  capable  of  exercifing  the  government,  feemed 
intitled,  by  the  cuftoms  of  the  realm,  to  the  office  of  pro- 
D»ke  of  te&or ;  and  the  council,  not  waiting  for  the  confent  of  par- 
proteftor.  liament5  made  no  fcruple  of  inverting  him  with  that  high 
dignity  f.  The  general  prejudice,  entertained  by  the  no- 
bility againft  the  queen  and  her  kindred,  occafioned  this 
precipitation  and  irregularity  ;  and  no  one  forefaw  any 
danger  to  the  fucceflion,  much  lefs  to  the  lives,  of  the 
young  princes,  from  a  meafure  fo  obvious  and  fo  natural. 
Befides  chat  the  duke  had  hitherto  been  able  to  cover,  by 
the  moft  profound  diflimulation,  his  fierce  and  fa v age  na- 
ture ;  the  numerous  ifTue  of  Edward,  together  with  the 
two  children  of  Clarence,  feemed  to  be  an  eternal  obftacle 
to  his  ambition  ;  and  it  appeared  equally  impracticable 
for  him  to  deftroy  fo  many  perfons  pofTeiTed  of  a  prefer* 
able  title,  and  imprudent  to  exclude  them.  But  a  man, 
who  had  abandoned  all  principles  of  honour  and  huma- 
nity, was  foon  carried  by  his  predominant  paflion  beyond 
the  reach  of  fear  or  precaution  ;  and  Glocefler,  having  fo 
far  fucceeded  in  his  views,  no  longer  hefitated  in  remov- 
ing the  other  obftrucl:ions,  which  lay  between  him  and 
the  throne.  The  death  of  the  earl  of  Rivers,  and  of  the 
other  prifoners  detained  in  Pomfret,  was  firit  determined  ; 
and  he  eafily  obtained  the  confent  of  the  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham, as  well  as  of  lord  Haftings,  to  this  violent  and 
fanguinary  meafure.  However  eafy  it  was,  in  thofe  times, 
to  procure  a  fentence  againft  the  mod  innocent  perfon,  it 
appeared  ftill  more  eafy  to  difpatch  an  enemy,  without 
any  trial  or  form  of  procefs;  and  orders  were  accordingly 
iilued  to  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  a  proper  inftrument  in  the 
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hands  of  this  tyrant,  to  cut  off  the  heads  of  the  pri-c  HAP. 
foners        The    protestor    then    afTailed    the    fidelity    of  '  ^ 

Buckingham  by  all  the  arguments  capable  of  fwaying  a  J4%P 
vicious  mind,  which  knew  no  motive  of  action  but  inte- 
reft  and  ambition.  He  reprefented,  that  the  execution 
of  perfons  fo  nearly  related  to  the  king,  whom  that  prince 
fo  openly  profeffed  to  love,  and  whofe  fate  he  fo  much 
refented,  would  never  pafs  unpunifhed  j  and  all  the  adtors 
in  that  fcene  were  bound  in  prudence  to  prevent  the  ef- 
fects of  his  future  vengeance  :  That  it  would  be  impof- 
iible  to  keep  the  queen  for  ever  at  a  diftance  from  her 
fon,  and  equally  impoflible  to  prevent  her  from  inftilling 
into  his  tender  mind  the  thoughts  of  retaliating,  by  like 
executions,  the  fanguinary  infults  committed  on  her  fa- 
mily :  That  the  only  method  of  obviating  thefe  mif- 
ehiefs  was  to  put  the  fceptre  in  the  hands  of  a  man,  of 
whofe  friendfhip  the  duke  might  be  allured,  and  whofe 
years  and  experience  taught  him  to  pay  refpecl:  to  merit 
and  to  the  rights  of  ancient  nobility  :  And  that  the  fame 
neceflity,  which  had  carried  them  fo  far  in  refuting  the 
ufurpation  of  thefe  intruders,  muft  juftify  them  in  at- 
tempting farther  innovations,  and  in  making,  by  national 
confent,  a  new  fettlement  of  the  fucceflion.  To  thefe 
reafons,  he  added  the  offers  of  great  private  advantages 
to  the  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  he  eafily  obtained 
from  him  a  promife  of  fupporting  him  in  all  his  en- 
terprizes. 

The  duke  of  Glocefter,  knowing  the  importance  of 
gaining  lord  Haftings,  founded  at  a  diftance  his  fenti- 
ments,  by  means  of  Catefby,  a  lawyer,  who  lived  in  great 
intimacy  with  that  nobleman ;  but  found  him  impreg- 
nable in  his  allegiance  and  fidelity  to  the  children  of  Ed- 
ward, who  had  ever  honoured  him  with  his  friendship  6,  He 
faw,  therefore,  that  there  were  no  longer  any  meafures 

%  Sir  T.  More,  p,  493. 
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C  h  A  P.  to  be  kept  with  him  ;  and  he  determined  to  ruin  utterly 

i  j  the,  man,  whom  he  defpaired  of  engaging  to  concur  in 

m33.      his  ufurpation.     On  the  very  day  when  Rivers,  Gray, 

13'hJUnC  ,TT,  J  1  ■  1  «  ' 

and  Vaughan  were  executed,  or  rather  murdered,  at  Pom- 
fret,  by  the  advice  of  Haftings,  the  protector  fummoned 
a  council  in  the  Tower;  whither  that  nobleman,  fuf- 
pecting  no  defign  againft  him,  repaired  without  hernia- 
tion. The  duke  of  Glocefter  was  capable  of  committing 
the  moft  bloody  and  treacherous  murders  with  the  utmoft 
coolnefs  and  indifference.  On  taking  his  place  at  the 
council-table,  he  appeared  in  the  eafieft  and  moft  jovial 
humour  imaginable.  He  feemed  to  indulge  himfelf  in 
familiar  converfation  with  the  counfellors,  before  they 
fhould  enter  on  bufmefs  ;  and  having  paid  fome  compli- 
ments to  Morton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  on  the  good  and  early 
ftrawberries  which  he  raifed  in  his  garden  at  Holborn,  he 
begged  the  favour  of  having  a  difh  of  them,  which  that 
prelate  immediately  difpatched  a  fervant  to  bring  to  him. 
The  protector  then  left  the  council,  as  if  called  away  bv 
fome  other  bufinefs  ;  but  foon  after  returning  with  an  angry 
and  enflamed  countenance,  he  afked  them,  what  punifh- 
ment  thofe  deferved  that  had  plotted  againft  his  life,  who 
was  fo  nearly  related  to  the  king,  and  was  entrufted  with 
the  admin iftration  of  government  ?  Haftings  replied,  that 
they  merited  the  punifhment  of  traitors.  Thefe  traitors^ 
cried  the  protector,  are  the  freer  efs,  my  brother' *s  wife,  and 
"Jane  Shore,  his  m'ifirefs,  with  others,  their  affcciates :  See  it} 
%vhat  a  condition  they  have  reduced  me  by  their  incantations  and 
witchcraft :  Upon  which  he  laid  bare  his  arm,  all  fhrivel- 
led  and  decayed.  But  the  counfellors,  who  knew  that 
this  infirmity  had  attended  him  from  his  birth,  looked  on 
each  other  with  amazement;  and  above  all,  lord  Haft- 
ings, who,  as  he  had,  fince  p]d  ward's  death,  engaged  in  an 
intrigue  with  Jane  Shore  h,  was  naturally  anxious  con- 

1*  See  note  [K]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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tehting  the  iffue  of  thefe  extraordinary  proceedings.     Or-  c  JJ  A  P. 

fa////?,  my  lord,  faid  he,  *f //fory  fo  £»///y  of  thefe  crimes,  they\ v 1 

deferve  the  fever  eft  punijhment.  And  do  you  re-ply  to  me,  ex-  1483* 
claimed  the  protector,  with  your  ifs  and  your  ands  ?  jT^a 
are  the  chief  abettor  of  that  witch,  Shore  :  You  are  y our f elf  a 
traitor  :  And  I  fwear  by  St.  Paul,  that  I  ivill  not  dine  before 
your  head  be  brought  me  He  ftruck  the  table  with  his 
hand  :  Armed  men  rufhed  in  at  the  fignal  :  The  coun- 
fellors  were  thrown  into  the  utmoft  confirmation  :  And 
one  of  the  guards,  as  if  by  accident  or  miftake,  aimed  a 
blow  with  a  poll-ax  at  lord  Stanley,  who,  aware  of  the 
danger,  flunk  under  the  table;  and  though  he  faved  his 
life,  received  a  fevere  wound  in  the  head,  in  the  pro- 
tector's prefence.  Haftings  was  feized,  was  hurried  away,  Execution 
and  inftantly  beheaded  on  a  timber-loo-,  which  lay  in  the°f  '°rd 

J  .         Hjuinj:- 

court  of  the  Tower  K  Two  hours  after,  a  proclamation, 
well  penned  and  fairly  written,  was  read  to  the  citizens 
of  London,  enumerating  his  offences,  and  apologizing 
to  them,  from  the  fuddennefs  of  the  difcovery,  for  the 
fudden  execution  of  that  nobleman,  who  was  very  po- 
pular among  them  :  But  the  faying  of  a  merchant  was 
much  talked  of  on  the  occafion,  who  remarked,  that 
the  proclamation  was  certainly  drawn  by  the  {pirit  of 
prophecy  k. 

Lord  Stanley,  the  archbifhop  of  York,  the  bifhop  of 
Ely,  and  other  counfellors,  were  committed  prifoners  in 
different  chambers  of  the  Tower  :  And  the  protector,  in 
order  to  carry  on  the  farce  of  his  accufations,  ordered  the 
goods  of  Jane  Shore  to  be  feized  ;  and  he  fummoned  her 
to  anfwer  before  the  council  for  forcery  and  witchcraft. 
But  as  no  proofs,  which  could  be  received  even  in  that  ig- 
norant age,  were  produced  againfl  her,  he  directed  her  to 
be  tried  in  the  fphitual  court,  for  her  adulteries  and  lewd- 
nefs  5  and  fhe  did  penance  in  a  white  fheet  at  St.  Paul's, 

i  ffift.  Croyl,  cent.  p.  566,  k  Sir  T.  'vice,  p.  4^6. 
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€Xxnr.P*before  the  whole  PeoPle«     This  lady  was  born  of  reput-  ' 
*^_^_>able  parents  in  London,  was  well  educated,  and  married 
*483-     to  a  fubftantial  citizen  ;  but  unhappily,  views  of  intereft, 
more  than  the  maid's  inclinations,  had  been  confulted 
in  the  match,  and  her  mind,  though   framed  for  virtue, 
had  proved  unable  to  refift  the  allurements  of  Edward, 
who  folicited  her  favours.     But  while  feduced  from  her 
duty  by  this  gay  and  amorous  monarch,  {he  ftill  made 
herfelf  refpectable  by  her  other  virtues  ;  and  the  afcendant, 
which  her  charms  and  vivacity  long  maintained  over  him, 
was  all  employed  in  acts  of  beneficence  and  humanity. 
She  was  ftill  forward   to  oppofe  calumny,  to  protect  the 
opprefled,  to  relieve  the  indigent;  and  her  good  offices, 
the  genuine  dictates  of  her  heart,  never  waited  the  folicita- 
tion  of  prefents,  or  the  hopes  of  reciprocal  fervices.     But 
fhe  lived  not  only  to  feel  the  bitternefs  of  fhame  impofed 
on  her  by  this  tyrant,  but  to  experience,  in  old  age  and 
poverty,  the  ingratitude  of  thofe  courtiers,  who  had  long 
folicited  her  friendfhip,  and  been  protected  by  her  credit. 
No  one,  among  the   great  multitudes,  whom   fhe  had 
obliged,  had  the  humanity  to  bring  her  confolation  or  re- 
lief: She  languifhed  out  her  life  in  folitude  and  indi- 
gence :    And  amidft  a  court,   inured  to  the  molt  atro- 
cious crimes,    the   frailties   of  this  woman  juftified  all 
violations  of  friendfhip  towards  her,  and  all  neglect  of 
former  obligations. 
Theprotc-      These  acts  of  violence,  exercifed  againft  all  the  near- 
ehe  crown!  e^  connexions  of  the  late  king,  prognosticated  the  feverefl 
fate  to  his  defencelefs  children  j  and  after  the  murder  of 
Haftings,  the  protector  no  longer  made  a  fecret  of  his  in- 
tentions to  ufurp  the  crown.     The  licentious  life  of  Ed- 
ward, who  was  not  reftrained   in  his  pleafures  either  by 
honour  or  prudence,  afforded  a  pretence  for  declaring  his 
marriage  with  the  queen  invalid,  and  all  his  poflerity  il- 
legitimate.    It  was  afferted,  that,  before  efpoufing  the  lady 

Elizabeth 
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Elizabeth  Gray,  he  had  paid  court  to  the  lady  Eleanor0  HAP* 
Talbot,  daughter  to  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  ;  and  beings  ,  » 

repulfed   by  the  virtue  of  that  lady,  he  was  obliged,  ere      H*3« 
he  could  gratify  his  defires,  to  confent  to  a  private  mar- 
riage, without  any  witnefles,    by  Still ington,  bifhop  of 
Bath,  who  afterwards  divulged  the  fecret  r.     It  was  alfo 
maintained,  that  the  act  of  attainder,  paiTed  againft  the 
duke  of  Clarence,  had  virtually  incapacitated  his  children 
from  fucceeding  to  the  crown  ;  and  thefe   two  families 
being  fet  afide,  the  proteclor  remained  the  only  true  and 
legitimate  heir  of  the  houfe  of  York.     But  as  it  would  be 
difficult,  if  not  impoflible,  to  prove  the  preceding  mar- 
riage of  the  late  king  ;  and  as  the  rule,  which  excludes 
the  heirs  of  an  attainted  blood  from  private  fuccefiions, 
was  never  extended  to  the  crown  ;  the  protector  refolved 
to  make  ufe  of  another  plea  ftill  more  fhameful  and  fcan- 
dalous.     His  partizans  were  taught  to  maintain,  that  both 
Edward    IV.  and    the  duke  of  Clarence   were  illegiti- 
mate ;  that  the  dutchefs  of  York  had   received  different 
lovers  into  her  bed,  who  were  the  fathers  of  thefe  children  ; 
that  their  refemblance  to  thofe  gallants  was  a  fufficient 
proof  of  their  fpurious  birth  ;  and  that  the  duke  of  Glo- 
cefter  alone,  of  all  her  fons,  appeared,  by  his  features 
and  countenance,  to  be  the  true  offspring  of  the  duke  of 
York.     Nothing  can  be  imagined  more  impudent  than 
this  afTertion,  which  threw  fo  foul  an  imputation  on  his 
own  mother,  a  princefs  of  irreproachable  virtu?,  and  then 
alive  ;  yet  the  place  chofen  for  firft  promulgating  it  was  the 
pulpit,  before  a  large  congregation,  and  in  the  protector's 
prefence.      Dr.    Shaw   was   appointed  to  preach  in  St»*2djua*. 
Paul's  ;   and  having  chofen  this  paflage  for  his  text,  Baf- 
tard  flips  Jhall  not  thrive^  he  enlarged  on  all  the  topics, 
which  could  difcredit  the  birth  of  Edward  IV.  the  duke 
of  Clarence,  and  of  all  their   children.     He  then  broke 

3  Hift,  Cr»yL  conr.  p.  567,    Comincs.    Sir  Thorn.  More,  p.  482. 
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C  H  A  P.0ut  in  a  panegyric  on  the  duke  of  Glocefter;  and  ex- 
>_  v  "  i  claimed.,  "  Behold  this  excellent  prince,  the  exprefs  image 
J4S3.  "  of  his  noble  father,  the  genuine  defcendant  of  the 
"  houfe  of  York  ;  bearing,  no  lefs  in  the  virtues  of  his 
"  mind,  than  in  the  features  of  his  countenance,  the  cha- 
"  rafter  of  the  gallant  Richard,  once  your  hero  and  fa- 
"  yourite  :  He  alone  is  entitled  to  your  allegiance :  He 
"  mull  deliver  you  from  the  dominion  of  all  intruders  ; 
"  He  alone  can  reftore  the  loft  glory  and  honour  of  the 
"  nation."  It  was  previoufly  concerted,  that,  as  the 
doctor  fhould  pronounce  thefe  words,  the  duke  of  Glo- 
cefter  mould  enter  the  church  ;  and  it  was  expected  that 
the  audience  would  cry  cut,  God  fave  King  Richard  \ 
which  would  immediately  have  been  laid  hold  of  as  a  po- 
pular confent,  and  interpreted  to  be  the  voice  of  the 
nation  :  But  by  a  ridiculous  miftake,  worthy  of  the  whole 
fcene,  the  duke  did  not  appear,  till  after  this  exclamation 
was  already  recited  by  the  preacher.  The  doctor  was 
therefore  obliged  to  repeat  his  rhetorical  figure  out  of  its 
proper  place  :  The  audience,  lefs  from  the  abfurd  conduct 
of  the  difcourfe,  than  from  their  deteftation  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings, kept  a  profound  iilence  :  And  the  protector  and 
his  preacher  were  equally  abafhed  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of 
their  ftratagem. 

But  the  duke  was  too  far  advanced  to  recede  from  his 
criminal  and  ambitious  purpofe.  A  new  expedient  was  tried 
to  work  on  the  people.  The  mayor,  who  was  brother  to  Dr. 
Shaw,  and  entirely  in  the  protector's  interefts,  called  an  af- 
fembly  ofthecitizens;  where  thedukeofBuckingham,  who 
poffeffed  fome  talents  for  eloquence,  harangued  them  on 
the  protector's  title  to  the  crown,  and  difplayed  thofe  nu- 
merous virtues,  of  which,  he  pretended,  that  prince  was 
poffefled.  He  next  afked  them,  whether  they  would 
have  the  duke  for  king  ?  and  then  flopped,  in  expectation 
of  hearing  the  cry,  God  fave  King  Richard.  He  was  fur- 
prized 
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prized  to  obferve  them  filent ;  and  turning  about  to  the~  HAP. 
mayor,  afked  him  the  reafon.     The  mayor  replied,  that.  *  » 

perhaps   they    did    not    underfland    him.       Buckingham      '483. 
then  repeated  his  difcourfe  with  fome  variation  ;  inforced 
the  fame  topics,  afked  the  fame  queftion,  and  was  re- 
ceived with  the  fame  filence.     "  I  now  fee  the  caufe," 
faid  the  mayor  ;  "  the  citizens  are  not  accuftomed  to  be 
*c  harangued  by  any  but  their  recorder;  and  know  not 
iC  how  to  anfwer  a  perfon  of  your  grace's  quality."  The 
recorder,  Fitz-Williams,  was  then  commanded  to  repeat 
the  fubftance  of  the  duke's  fpeech  -,  but  the  man,  who 
was  averfe  to  the  office,  took  care,  throughout  his  whole 
difcourfe,  to  have  it  underftood,  that  he  fpoke  nothing  of 
himfelf,  and  that  he  only  conveyed  to  them  the  fenfe  of 
the  duke  of  Buckingham.     Still  the  audience  kept  a  pro- 
found filence  :  "  This  is  wonderful  obftinacy,"  cried  the 
duke :    "  Exprefs  your  meaning,  my  friends,  one  way  or 
-"  other:  When  we  apply  to  you  on  this  occafion,  it  is 
fc  merely  from  the  regard  which  we  bear  to  you.     The 
M  lords  and  commons  have  fuiricient  authority,  without 
?c  your  confent,  to  appoint  a  king  :    But  I  require  you 
€i  here  to  declare  in  plain  terms,  whether  or  not  you  will 
4C  have  the  duke  of  Glocefter  for  your  fovereign."     After 
all  thefe  efforts,  fome  of  the  meanefl:  apprentices,  incited 
by  the  protector's  and  Buckingham's  fervants,  raifed  a 
feeble  cry,  God  fave  King  Richard m  :  The  fentiments  of 
the  nation  were  now  fufficiently  declared  :  The  voice  of 
the  people  was  the  voice  of  God  :  And  Buckingham,  with 
the  mayor,  haftened  to  Baynard's  caftle,  where  the  pro-  25th  June* 
teclor  then  refided,  that  they  might  make  him  a  tender 
of  the  crown. 

When  Richard  was  told,  that  a  great  multitude  was 
in  the  court,  he  refufed  to  appear  to  them,  and  pretended 
to  be  apprehenfive  for  his  perfonal  fafety  ;  A  circumftance 

P"  Sir  Thomas  More,  p.  496, 
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CHAP,  taken  notice  of  by  Buckingham,  who  obferved  to  the  citi- 
i_^_>  zens,  that  the  prince  was  ignorant  of  the  whole  defign. 
*483»     At  lafr,  he  was  perfuaded  to  ftep  forth,  but  he  flill  kept  at 
fome  diftance  ;  and  he  afked  the  meaning  of  their  intru- 
fion  and  importunity.     Buckingham  told  him,  that  the 
nation  was  refolved  to  have  him  for  king :  The  protector 
declared  his  purpofe  of  maintaining  his  loyalty  to  the  pre- 
fent  fovereign,  and  exhorted  them  to  adhere  to  the  fame 
refolution.     He  was  told,  that  the  people  had  determined 
to  have  another  prince ;  and  if  he  rejected  their  unanimous 
voice,  they  mufl  look  out  for  one,  who  would  be  more 
compliant.     This  argument  was  too  powerful  to  be  re- 
tor  aifomes"  ^ec* :  ^e  was  prevailed  on  to  accept  of  the  crown  :  And 
,tbc  throne,  he  thenceforth  acted  as  legitimate  and  rightful  fovereign. 

This  ridiculous  farce  was  foon  after  followed  by  a 
Murder  of  fcene  truly  tragical :  The  murder  of  the  two  young 
and  of  the'  princes.  Richard  gave  orders  to  Sir  Robert  Braken- 
vkk°f  bury,  conftable  of  the  Tower,  to  put  his  nephews  to 
death  j  but  this  gentleman,  who  had  fentiments  of  ho- 
nour, refufed  to  have  any  hand  in  the  infamous  office. 
The  tyrant  then  fent  for  Sir  James  Tyrrel,  who  promifed 
obedience  ;  and  he  ordered  Brakenbury  to  refign  to  this 
gentleman  the  keys  and  government  of  the  Tower  for  one 
night.  Tyrrel,  chufing  three  aflbciates,  Slater,  Dighton, 
and  Foreft,  came  in  the  night-time  to  the  door  of  the 
chamber  where  the  princes  were  lodged  ;  and  fending  in 
the  afiaffins,  he  bade  them  execute  their  commiffion, 
while  he  himfelfftaid  without.  They  found  the  young 
princes  in  bed,  and  fallen  into  a  profound  fleep.  After 
fuffocating  them  with  the  bolder  and  pillows,  they  fhowed 
their  naked  bodies  to  Tyrrel,  who  ordered  them  to  be  bu- 
ried at  the  foot  of  the  flairs,  deep  in  the  ground,  under  a 
heap  of  ftones  n.  Thefe  circumftances  were  all  confefTed 
by  the  actors,  in  the  following  reign  5  and  they  were  never 

n  Sir  T.  More,  p.  501. 
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punifhed  for  the  crime:  Probably,  becaufe  Henry,  whofec  H  A  p» 
maxims  of"  government  were  extremely  arbitrary,  defired ,  _, 

to  cftablifh  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  commands  of  the  *4*j- 
reigning  fovereign  ought  to  juftify  every  enormity  in  thofe 
who  paid  obedience  ro  them.  But  there  is  one  circum- 
ftance  not  fo  eafy  to  be  accounted  for  :  It  is  pretended,, 
that  Richard,  difpleafed  with  the  indecent  manner  of 
burying  his  nephews,  whom  he  had  murdered,  g2Ve  his 
chaplain  orders  to  dig  up  the  bodies,  and  to  inter  them  in 
confecrated  ground ;  and  as  the  man  died  foon  after,  the 
place  of  their  burial  remained  unknown,  and  the  bodies 
could  never  be  found  by  any  fearch,  which  Henry  could 
make  for  them.  Yet  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  when 
there  was  occafion  to  remove  fome  ftones  and  to  dig  in  the 
very  fpot,  which  was  mentioned  as  the  place  of  their  firfl 
interment,  the  bones  of  two  perfons  were  there  found, 
which  by  their  iize  exactly  correfponded  to  the  age  of 
Edward  and  his  brother :  They  were  concluded  with 
certainty  to  be  the  remains  of  thofe  princes,  and  were 
interred  under  a  marble  monument  by  orders  of  king 
Charles0.  Perhaps,  Richard's  chaplain  had  died  before 
he  found  an  opportunity  of  executing  his  matter's  com- 
mands ;  and  the  bodies  being  fuppofed  to  be  already  re- 
moved, a  diligent  fearch  was  not  made  for  them  by 
Henry,  in  the  place  where  they  had  been  buried. 

•  Kennet,  p.  55»> 
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C  h  A  r.  rT^  H  E  foft  a<Sfe  of  Richard's  adminiftration  were  to 
[[-  ,  .1  beftow  rewards  en  thofe  who  had  afilfted  him  in 
ufurping  the  crown,  and  to  gain  by  favours  thofe,  who,  he 
thoughr,  were  beft  able  to  fupport  his  future  government. 
Thomas,  lord  Howard,  was  created  duke  of  Norfolk;  Sir 
Thorns  Howard,  his  fon,  earl  of  Surry;  lord  Lovel,  a 
vifcount,  by  the  fame  name  ;  even  lord  Stanley  was  fet  at 
liberty  and  made  fleward  of  the  houfnold.  This  noble- 
man had  become  obnoxious  by  his  nrfl  oppofition  to 
Richard's  views,  and  alfo  by  his  marrying  the  countefs 
dowager  of  Richmond,  heir  of  the  Somerfet  family  ;  but 
fenfible  of  the  necemty  of  fubmitting  to  the  prefent  go- 
vernment, he  feigned  fuch  zeal  for  Richard's  fervice,  that 
he  was  received  into  favour,  and  even  found  means  to  be 
entrufted  with  the  mod  important  commands  by  that  po- 
litic and  jealous  tyrant. 

But  the  perfon,  who,  both  from  the  greatnefs  of  his 
fervices,  and  the  pov/er  and  fplendor  of  his  family,  was 
belt  intitled  to  favours  under  the  new  government,  was 
the,  duke  of  Buckingham  ;  and  Richard  feemed  determined 
to  fpare  no  pains  or  bounty  in  fecuring  him  to  his  inte- 
rests. Buckingham  was  defcended  from  a  daughter  of 
Thomas  of  Woodftock,  duke  of  Glocefter,  uncle  to 
Richard  II.  and  by  this  pedigree,  he  not  only  was  allied  tQ 
the  royal  family,  but  had  claims  for  dignities  as  well  as 
eftates,  of  a  very  extenfive  nature.  The  duke  of  Glo- 
ceTter,  and  Henry  earl  of  Derby,  afterwards  Henry  IV. 
had  married  the  two  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  Bohun, 
carl  of  Hereford,  one  of  the  greater!  of  the  ancient  ba- 
rons, whofe  immenfe  property  came  thus  to  be  divided 
into  two  fhares.     One  was  inherited  by  the  family  of 

Buckingham ; 
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Backing-ham  ;  the  other  was  united  to  the  crown  by  the  c  H  a  p. 

YY  I  TT 

houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  after  the  attainder  of  that  royal  v '   , 

line,  was  feized  as  legally  devolved  to  them,  by  the  fove-  i$|t, 
reigns  of  the  houfe  of  York.  The  duke  of  Buckingham 
laid  hold  of  the  prefent  opportunity,  and  claimed  the  ref- 
titution  of  that  portion  of  the  Hereford  eflate,  which  had 
efcheated  to  the  crown,  as  well  as  of  the  great  office  of 
conftable,  which  had  long  continued  by  inheritance  in  his 
anceftors  of  that  family.  Richard  readily  complied  with 
thefe  demands,  which  were  probably  the  price  ftipulated 
to  Buckingham  for  his  affiftance  in  promoting  the  ufur- 
pation.  That  nobleman  was  invefred  with  the  office  of 
conftable  j  he  received  a  grant  of  the  eftate  of  Hereford  p  ; 
many  other  dignities  and  honours  were  conferred  upon 
him ;  and  the  king  thought  himfelf  fure  of  preferving 
the  fidelity  of  a  man,  whofe  interefts  feemed  fo  clofely 
connected  with  thofe  of  the  prefent  government. 

But  it  was  impoffible,  that  friendfhip  could  long  re- Duke  of 
•  1        1  r  r    i  •    ,   Bucking- 

main  inviolate  between  two  men  or  luch  corrupt  minds  ham  diicon- 

as  Richard  and  the  duke  of  Buckingham.  Hiitorianstcnted* 
afcribe  their  firft  rupture  to  the  king's  refufal  of  making 
reftitution  of  the  Hereford  eftate ;  but  it  is  certain  from 
records,  that  he  pafled  a  grant  for  that  purpofe,  and  that 
the  full  demands  of  Buckingham  were  fatisfied  in  this 
particular.  Perhaps,  Richard  was  foon  fenfible  of  the 
danger  which  might  enfue  from  conferring  fuch  an  im- 
menfe  property  on  a  man  of  fo  turbulent  a  difpofition, 
and  afterwards  raifed  difficulties  about  the  execution  of 
his  own  grant :  Perhaps,  he  refufed  fome  other  demands  of 
Buckingham,  whom  he  found  it  impoffible  to  gratify  for 
his  pair,  fervices  :  Perhaps,  he  refolved,  according  to  the 
ufual  maxim  of  politicians,  to  feize  the  firft  opportunity 
of  ruining  this  powerful  fubjecl,  who  had  been  the  prin- 
cipal initrument  of  his  own  elevation  3   and  the  difcovery 

P  Dugdale'3  Bason,  vol,  *!.  p,  it%}  1S9, 
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C  H  A  P.  0f  this  intention  begat  the  firft  difcontent  in  the  duke  of 
Buckingham.  However  this  may  be,  it  is  certain,  that 
the  duke,  foon  after  Richard's  acceffion,  began  to  form  a 
confpiracy  againft  the  government,  and  attempted  to 
overthrow  that  ufurpation,  which  he  himfelfhad  fo  zeal- 
oufly  contributed  to  eftablifh. 

Never  was  there  in  any  country  an  ufurpation  more 
flagrant  than  that  of  Richard,  or  more  repugnant  to  every 
principle  of  juftice  and  public  intereft.  His  claim  was 
entirely  founded  on  impudent  allegations,  never  attempted 
to  be  proved,  fome  of  them  incapable  of  proof,  and  all 
of  them  implying  fcandalous  reflections  on  his  own  fa- 
mily, and  on  the  perfons  with  whom  he  was  the  molt 
nearly  connected.  His  title  was  never  acknowledged  by 
any  national  aiTembly,  fcarcely  even  by  the  loweft  popu- 
lace to  whom  he  appealed  ;  and  it  had  become  prevalent 
merely  for  want  of  fome  perfon  of  d inunction,  who  might 
ftand  forth  againft  him,  and  give  a  voice  to  thofe  ienti- 
ments  of  general  deteftation,  which  arofe  in  every  bofom. 
Were  men  difpofed  to  pardon  thefe  violations  of  public 
right,  the  fenfe  of  private  and  domeftic  duty,  which  is 
not  to  be  effaced  in  the  moft  barbarous  times,  muft  have 
begotten  an  abhorrence  againft  him  ;  and  have  reprefented 
the  murder  of  the  young  and  innocent  princes,  his  ne- 
phews, with  whofe  protection  he  had  been  entrufted,  in 
the  moft  odious  colours  imaginable.  To  endure  fuch  a 
"bloody  ufurper  feemed  to  draw  difgrace  upon  the  nation, 
and  to  be  attended  with  immediate  danger  to  every  indi- 
vidual, who  was  diftinguifhed  by  birth,  merit,  or  fer- 
vices.  Such  was  become  the  general  voice  of  the  people  ; 
all  parties  were  united  in  the  fame  fentiments;  and  the 
Lancaftrians,  fo  long  oppreffed,  and,  of  late,  fo  much 
difcredited,  felt  their  blafted  hopes  again  revived,  and  anx- 
ioufly  expected   the  confequences  of  thefe  extraordinary 

events.     The  duke  of  Buckingham,  whofe  family  had 

been 
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been  devoted  to  that  intereft,  and  who,  by  his  mother,  a  C3**C*IP' 

daughter  of  Edmund,  duke  of  Somerfet,  was  allied  to  n ^ , % 

the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  was  eafily  induced  to  efpoufe  1483- 
the  caufe  of  this  party,  and  to  endeavour  the  reftoring  of 
it  to  its  ancient  fuperiority.  Morton,  bifhop  of  Ely,  a 
zealous  Lancaftrian,  whom  the  king  had  imprifoned, 
and  had  afterwards  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  Bucking- 
ham, encouraged  thefe  fentiments ;  and  by  his  exhor- 
tations the  duke  caft  his  eye  towards  the  young  earl  of 
Richmond,  as  the  only  perfon  who  could  free  the  nation 
from  the  tyranny  of  the  prefent  ufurper*. 

Henry,  earl  of  Richmond,  was  at  this  time  detained  The  earl  of 
in  a  kind  of  honourable  cuftody  by  the  duke  of  Britanny  ;  lc  mon  ' 
and  his  defcent,  which  feemed  to  give  him  fome  preten- 
fions  to  the  crown,  had  been  a  great  objecT:  of  jealoufy 
both  in  the  late  and  in  the  prefent  reign.  John,  the  firft 
duke  of  Somerfet,  who  was  grand fon  of  John  of  Gaunt, 
by  a  fpurious  branch,  but  legitimated  by  acl  of  parlia- 
ment, had  left  only  one  daughter,  Margaret ;  and  his 
younger  brother,  Edmund,  had  fucceeded  him  in  his 
titles,  and  in  a  confiderable  part  of  his  fortune.  Mar- 
garet had  efpoufed  Edmund,  earl  of  Richmond,  half  bro- 
ther of  Henry  VI.  and  fon  of  Sir  Owen  Tudor  and 
Catharine  of  France,  relict,  of  Henry  V.  and  fhe  bore  him 
only  one  fon,  who  received  the  name  of  Henry,  and  who, 
after  his  father's  death,  inherited  the  honours  and  fortune 
of  Richmond.  His  mother,  being  a  widow,  had  efpoufed 
in  fecond  marriage  Sir  Henry  Stafford,  uncle  to  Buck- 
ingham, and  after  the  death  of  that  gentleman,  had  mar- 
ried lord  Stanley  ;  but  had  no  children  by  either  of  thefe 
hufbands ;  and  her  fon,  Henry,  was  thus,  in  the  event 
of  her  death,  the  fole  heir  of  all  her  fortunes.  But  this 
was  not  the  moft  confiderable  advantage,  which  he  had 
reafon  to  expect  from  her  fucceflion  :  He  would  reprefent 

i  Hift.  Croyl,  cont.  p«  568, 
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CHAP,  the  elder  branch  of  the  houfe  of  Somerfet ;  he  would  in- 

yyi  y  r 

< '_j  herit  all  the  title  of  that  family  to  the  crown  ;  and  though 

J483-  its  claim,  while  any  legitimate  branch  fubfifted  of  the 
houfe  of  Lancafter,  had  always  been  much  difregarded, 
the  zeal  of  faction,  after  the  death  of  Henry  VL  and  the 
murder  of  prince  Edward,  immediately  conferred  a  weight 
and  confideration  upon  it. 

Edward  IV.  finding,  that  all  the  Lancaftrians  had 
turned  their  attention  towards  the  young  earl  of  Rich- 
mond, as  the  object  of  their  hopes,  thought  him  alfo 
worthy  of  his  attention  ;  and  purfued  him  into  his  retreat 
in  Britanny,  whither  his  uncle,  the  earl  of  Pembroke, 
had  carried  him,  after  the  battle  of  Teukefbury,  fo  fatal 
to  his  party.  He  applied  to  Francis  II.  duke  of  Britan- 
nv,  who  was  his  ally,  a  weak  but  a  good  prince ;  and 
urged  him  to  deliver  up  this  fugitive,  who  might  be  the 
fource  of  future  disturbances  in  England  :  But  the  duke, 
averfe  to  fo  difhonourable  a  propofal,  would  only  confent, 
that,  for  the  fecurity  of  Edward,  the  young  nobleman' 
fhouid  be  detained  in  cuftody;  and  he  received  an  annual 
penfion  from  England  for  the  fafe  keeping  or  the  fubfiitance 
of  his  prifoner.  But  towards  the  end  of  Edward's  reign, 
when  the  kingdom  was  menaced  with  a  war  both  from 
France  and  Scotland,  the  anxieties  of  the  Englifh  court 
with  regard  to  Henry  were  much  encreafed  ;  and  Edward 
made  anew  propofal  to  the  duke,  which  covered,  under 
the  faireft  appearances,  the  ir-oft  bloody  and  treacherous 
intentions.  He  pretended,  that  he  was  defirous  of  gain- 
ing his  enemy,  and  of  uniting  him  to  his  own  family  by 
a  marriage  with  his  daughter,  Elizabeth  j  and  he  folicited 
to  have  him  fent  over  to  England,  in  order  to  execute  a 
fcheme,  which  would  redound  fo  much  to  his  advantage. 
Thefe  pretences,  feconded,  as  is  fuppofed,  by  bribes  to  Peter 
Landais,  a  corrupt  minifter,  by  whom  the  duke  was  en- 
tirely governed,  gained  credit  with  the  court  of  Britanny  : 

Henry 
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Henry  was  delivered  into  the  hands  of  the  Englifn  agents :  c  H^  fw 
He  was  ready  to  embark  :  When  a  fufpicion  of  Edward's 
real  defign  was  fuggefted  to  the  duke,  who  recaTled  his 
Orders,  and  thus  faved  the  unhappy  youth  from  the  im- 
minent danger  which  huno-  ever  him. 

These  fymptoms  of  continued  jealoufy  in  thereignino* 
family  of  England  both  feemed  to  give  fome  authority  to 
Henry's  pretentions,  and  made  him  the  object  of  general 
favour  and  companion,  en  account  of  the  dangers  and 
perfecutions  to  which  he  was  expofed.  The  univerfal  de- 
teftation  of  Richard's  conduct  turned  ftill  more  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nation  towards  Henry  ;  and  as  all  the  defend- 
ants of  the  houfe  of  York  were  either  women  or  minors, 
he  feemed  to  be  the  only  perfon,  from  whom  the  nation 
could  ex  peel:  the  expulfion  of  the  odious  and  bloody  tyrant. 
But  notwithftanding  thefe  circumftances,  which  were  fo 
favourable  to  him,  Buckingham  and  the  bifhop  of  E 
well  knew,  that  there  would  ftill  lie  many  obftaclcs  in 
his  way  to  the  throne;  and  that  though  the  nation  had 
been  much  divided  between  Henry  VI.  and  the  duke  of 
York,  while  prefent  poiTeflion  and  hereditary  right  flccd 
in  oppofition  to  each  other ;  yet,  as  foon  as  thefe  titles 
were  united  in  Edward  IV.  the  bulk  of  the  people  had 
come  over  to  the  reigning  family  j  and  the  Lancaftriaire 
had  extremely  decayed,  both  in  numbers  and  in  authority. 
It  was  therefore  fuggefted  by  Morton,  and  readily  aflent- 
ed  to  by  the  duke,  that  the  only  means  of  overturning 
the  prefent  ufurpation,  was  to  unite  the  oppofite  factions, 
by  contracting  a  marriage  between  the  earl  of  Richmond 
and  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  eldeft  daughter  of  king  Ed- 
ward, and  thereby  blending  together  the  oppofite  preten- 
tions of  their  families,  which  had  ib  lone  been  the  fource 
of  public  diforders  and  convulfions.  They  were  fenfjbie, 
that  the  people  were  extremely  defirous  of  repofe  after  Co 
many    bloody   and  deftruclive   commotions ;    that   both 

Yorkifts 
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CHAP.  Yorkifts  and  Lancaftrians,  who  now  lay  equally  under 
\  XXnI'  iopprcflion^  would  embrace  this  fcheme  with  ardour  •  and 
1483.     that  the  profpeft  of  reconciling  the  two  parties,  which 
was  in  itfclf  fo  defirable  an  end,  would,  when  added  to 
the  general  hatred  againft  the  prefent  government,  render 
their  caufe  abfolutely  invincible.     In  confequence  of  thefe 
views,  the  prelate,  by  means  of  Reginald  Bray,  fteward 
to  the  countefs  of  Richmond,  firft  opened  the  project  of 
fuch  an  union  to  that  lady ;  and  the  plan  appeared  fo  ad- 
vantageous for  her  fon,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  fo  likely 
to  fucceed,  that  it  admitted  not  of  the  leaft  hefitation. 
Dr.  Lewis,  a  Welfh  phyfician,  who  had  accefs  to  the 
queen-dowager  in  her  fanctuary,  carried  the  propofals  to 
her ;  and  found,  that  revenge  for  the  murder  of  her  bro- 
ther and  of  her  three  ibns,  apprehenfions  for  her  fur- 
viving   family,    indignation    againft    her     confinement, 
eafily  overcame   all  her  prejudices  againft  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  and  procured  her  approbation  of  a  marriage, 
to  which  the  age  and  birth,  as  well  as  the  prefent  fitua- 
tion  of  the  parties,  feemed  fo  naturally  to  invite  them. 
She  fecretly  borrowed  a  fum  of  money  in  the  city,  fent 
it  over  to  the  earl  of  Richmond,  required  his  oath  to  ce- 
lebrate the  marriage  as  foon  as  he  fhould  arrive  in  Eng- 
land, advifed  him  to  levy  as  many  foreign  forces  as  pof- 
fxble,  and  promifed  to  join  him,  on  his  nrft  appearance, 
with  all  the  friends  and  partizans  of  her  family. 

The  plan  being  thus  laid  upon  the  folid  foundations 
of  good  feafe  and  found  policy,  it  was  fecretly  communi- 
cated to  the  principal  perfons  of  both  parties  in  all  the 
counties  of  England  ;  and  a  wonderful  alacrity  appeared 
in  every  order  of  men,  to  forward  its  fuccefs  and  com- 
pletion. But  it  was  impoflible,  that  fo  extenfive  a  con- 
fpiracy  could  be  conducted  in  fo  fecret  a  manner,  as 
entirely  to  efcape  the  jealous  and  vigilant  eye  of  Ri- 
chard 1  and  he  fton  received  intelligence,  that  his  ene- 
mies. 
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fifties*  headed  by  the  duke  of  Bucking-ham,  were  forming;0  H  A  p. 

XXIII 
fome  deiign  againft  his  authority.     He  immediately  pnti  *  i 

himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence  by  levying  troops  in  the  1483. 
North  ;  and  he  fummoned  the  duke  to  appear  at  court, 
in  fuch  terms  as  feemed  to  promife  him  a  renewal  of  their 
former  amity.  But  that  nobleman,  well  acquainted  with 
the  barbarity  and  treachery  of  Richard,  replied  only  by 
taking  arms  in  Wales,  and  giving  the  fignal  to  his  ac- 
complices for  a  general  in  fur  recti  on  in  all  parts  of  Eng- 
land. But  at  that  very  time  there  happened  to  fall  fuch  o£ober. 
heavy  rains,  fo  incefTant  and  continued,  as  exceeded  any 
known  in  the  memory  of  man  ;  and  the  Severne,  with 
the  other  rivers  in  that  neighbourhood,  fwelled  to  a 
height  which  rendered  them  imparTable,  and  prevented 
Buckingham  from  marching  into  the  heart  of  England 
to  join  his  aflbciates.  The  Welfhmen,  partly  moved 
by  fuperftition  at  this  extraordinary  event,  partly  di- 
ftreffed  by  famine  in  their  camp,  fell  off  from  him  ;  and 
Buckingham,  finding  himfelf  deferted  by  his  followers, 
put  on  a  difguife,  and  took  melter  in  the  houfe  of 
Banifter,  an  old  fervant  of  his  family.  But  being-  de-  R  T. 
tecled  in  his  retreat,  he  was  brought  tq  the  king  at ham  exe- 
Salifbury ;  and  was  inftantly  executed,  according  to 
the  fummary  method  praclifed  in  that  age  r.  The  other 
confpirators,  who  took  arms  in  four  different  places, 
at  Exeter,  at  Salifbury,  at  Newbury,  and  at  Maid- 
flone,  hearing  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham's  misfortunes, 
defpaired  of  iuccefs,  and  immediately  difperfed  them- 
felves. 

The  marquis  of  Dorfetandthebifnopof  Ely  made  their 
efcape  beyond  fea :  Many  others  were  equally  fortunate: 
Several  fell  into  Richard's  hands,  of  whom  he  made  fome 
examples.  His  executions  feem  not  to  have  been  re- 
markably fevere  -}  though  we  are  told  of  one  gentleman, 

r  Hid.  C/oyl.  cont.  p,  568, 
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C  H  A  P» William  Colin^bourne,  who  fufrered  under  colour  of  this 
XXJII.  r  . 

\ reb  iiion,  but  in  reality  for  a  diftich  of  quibbling  verfes, 

^^3-  which  he  had  compofed  againfl  Richard  and  his  mini- 
fters  s.  The  earl  of  Richmond,  in  concert  with  his 
friends,  had  (et  fail  from  St.  Malo's,  carrying  on  board 
a  body  of  50CO  men,  levied  in  foreign  parts  j  but  his 
fleet  being  at  flrft  driven  back  by  a  ftorm,  he  appeared  not 
on  the  coaft  of  England  till  after  the  difperfion  of  all  his 
friends;  and  he  found  himfelf  obliged  to  return  to  the 
court  of  Britanny. 

1484.  The  king,  every  v/here  triumphant,  and  fortified  by 
this  unfuccefsful  attempt  to  dethrone  him,  ventured  at 
laft  to  fummon  a  parliament ;  a  meafure  which  his  crimes 
and  flagrant  ufurpation  had  induced  him  hitherto  to  de- 
cline. Though  it  was  natural,  that  the  parliament, 
in  a  conteftof  national  parties,  fhould  always  adhere  to 
the  victor,  he  feems  to  have  apprehended,  left  his  title, 
founded  on  no  principle,  and  fupported  by  no  party, 
might  be  rejected  by  that  afTembly.  But  his  enemies  be- 
ing now  at  his  feet,  the  parliament  had  no  choice  left 
but  to  recognize  his  authority,  and  acknowledge  his  right 
to  the  crown.  His  only  fon,  Edward,  then  a  youth  of 
twelve  years  of  age,  was  created  prince  of  Wales :  The 
duties  of  tonnage  and  poundage  were  granted  to  the  king 
for  life  :  And  Richard,  in  order  to  reconcile  the  nation 
to  his  government,  palled  fome  popular  laws,  particu- 
larly one  againft  the  late  practice  of  extorting  money  on 
pretence  of  benevolence. 

All  the  other  meafures  of  the  king  tended  to  the  fame 
object.    Senfible,  that  the  only  circumftance,  which  could 

■s  The  lines  were : 

The  Rat,  the  Cat,  and  hotel  that  Dog, 

Rule  all  England  under  the  Hog. 
Alluding  to  the  names  of  Ratclift'e  and  Catefby  j  and  to  Richard's  arms, 
which  were  a  boar. 

give 
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'give  him  fecurity,  was  to  eain    the    confidence  of  thec  "  A  p- 

Yorkiftsj  he  paid  court  to  the  queen-dowager  with  iuchv ^ / 

art  and  addrefs,    made  fuch   earneft  proteftations  of    his      *484« 
fincere  good-will  and  friendmip,  that  this  princefs,  tired 
of  confinement,  and  defpairing  of  any  fuccefs  from  her 
former  projects,  ventured  to  leave  her  fanctuary,  and  to 
put  herfelf  and  her  daughters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant. 
But  he  foon  carried  farther  his  views  for  the  eftablifhment 
of  his  throne.     He  had  married  Anne,  the  fecond  daugh- 
ter of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  and  widow  of  Edward  prince 
of    Wales,  whom  Richard   himfelf  had  murdered ;   but 
this  princefs    having  born   him    but  one  fon,  who  died 
about  this   time,  he  confidered  her  as  an  invincible  ob- 
stacle to  the  fettlement  of  his  fortune,  and  he  was  be- 
lieved   to  have   carried   her   oft  by  poifon  ;   a  crime    for 
which  the  public  could  not  be  fuppofed  to  have  any  folid 
proof,  but  which  the  ufual  tenor  of  his  conduct  made  it 
feafonable  to  fufpe£r.     He  now  thought  it  in  his  power; 
to  remove  the  chief  perils,   which  threatened  his  govern- 
ment.    The  earl  of  Richmond,  he  knew,  could    never 
be  formidable  but  from  his  projected  marriage  with  the 
princefs  Elizabeth,  the  true  heir  of  the  crown  ;  and  he 
therefore  intended,  by  means  of  a  papal  difpenfation,  to 
efpoufe,  himfelf,  this  princefs,  and  thus  to  unite  in  his 
own  family  their  contending  titles.    The  queen-dowager, 
eager  to  recover  her  loft  authority,  neither  fcrupled  this 
alliance,  which  was  very  unufual  in  England,  and  was 
regarded  as  inceftuous  ;  nor  felt  any  horror  at  marrying 
her  daughter  to  the  murderer  of  her  three  fons  and  of  her 
brother :  She  even  joined  fo  far  her  interefts  with  thofe 
of  the  ufurper,  that  fhe  wrote  to  all  her  partizans,  and 
among  the  reft  to  her  fon,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  defir- 
ing  them  to  withdraw  from  the  earl  of  Richmond  5  an 
injury  which  the  earl  could  never   afterwards  forgive  i 
The  court  of  Rome  was  applied  to  for  a  difpenfation  : 

U  2  Richard 
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CHAP.  Richard    thought,    that  he  could   eafily  defend   himfelt* 
xxm.  ... 

i  during  the  interval,  till  it  arrived ;  and  he  had  afterwards 

»4*4-  the  agreeable  profpect  of  a  full  and  fecure  fettlement* 
He  flattered  himfelf,  that  the  Englifli  nation,  feeing  all 
danger  removed  of  a  difputed  fucceflion,  would  then 
acquiefce  under  the  dominion  of  a  prince,  who  was  of 
mature  years,  of  great  abilities,  and  of  a  genius  qualified 
for  government;  and  that  they  would  forgive  him  all  the 
crimes,  which  he  had  committed,  in  paving  his  way  to 
the  throne. 

But  the  crimes  of  Richard  were  fo  horrid  and  fa 
fhocking  to  humanity,  that  the  natural  fentiments  of 
men,  without  any  political  or  public  views,  were  fuffi- 
cient  to  render  his  government  unliable  ;  and  every  per- 
fon  of  probity  and  honour  was  earneft  to  prevent  the 
fcepter  from  being  any  longer  polluted  by  that  bloody 
and  faithlefs  hand  which  held  it.  All  the  exiles  flocked 
to  the  earl  of  Richmond  in  Britanny,  and  exhorted  him 
to  haften  his  attempt  for  a  new  invaflon,  and  to  prevent 
the  marriage  of  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  which  muft 
prove  fatal  to  all  his  hopes.  The  earl,  fenfible  of  the 
urgent  neceility,  but  dreading  the  treachery  of  Petef 
Landais,  who  had  entered  into  a  negociation  with  Richard 
for  betraying  him,  was  obliged  to  attend  only  to  his  pre- 
fent  fafety ;  and  he  made  his  efcape  to  the  court  of 
France.  The  minifters  of  Charles  VIU.  who  had  now 
fucceeded  to  the  throne  after  the  death  of  his  father 
Lewis,  gave  him  countenance  and  protection  ;  and  being 
defirous  of  raifing  difturbance  to  Richard,  tiey  lecretly 
encouraged  the  earl  in  the  levies,  which  he  made  for  r  -ie 
fupport  of  his  enterprize  upon  England.  The  eari  of 
Oxford,  whom  Richard's  fufpicions  had  thrown  into  con- 
finement, having  made  his  efcapt,  here  joined  Henry;  and 
enflamed  his  arlour  for  the  attempt,  bv  the  favourable  ac- 
counts which  he  brought  of  the  dilpoinions  of  the  Eng- 
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Jifh  nation,    and    their   univerfal  hatred    of  Richard?sC^x£I#P* 
crimes  and  ufurpaiion.  *— v^— » 

The    earl   of    Richmond   fet    faiJ    from  Harfleur   in^^JfL 
Normandy  with  a  fmall  army  of  about  2000  men;  and  'he  earl  of 

1  A/r'ir     j    Richmond. 

after  a  navigation  of  fix  days,  he  arrived  at  Milford-  ?tn  Auguft. 
Haven  in  Wales,  where  he  landed  without  oppofition. 
He  directed  his  courfe  to  that  part  of  the  kingdom,  in 
hopes  that  the  vVelfh  who  regarded  him  as  their  coun- 
tryman, and  who  had  been  already  prepoiTeiTed  in  favour 
of  his  caufe  by  means  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham, 
would  join  his  fcandard,  and  enable  him  to  make  head 
againft  the  eftablifhed  government.  Richard,  who  knew 
not  in  whar  quarter  he  might  expect  the  invader,  had 
taken  poft  ?-  Nottingham,  in  the  center  of  the  king- 
dom, and  having  given  commiffions  to  different  perfons 
in  the  feveral  counties,  whom  he  empowered  to  oppofe 
his  enemy,  he  purpofed  in  perfon  to  fly,  on  the  firft 
alarm,  to  the  place  expofed  to  danger  Sir  Rice  ap 
Thomas  and  Sir  Walter  Herbert  were  entrufted  with  his 
authority  in  Wales  ;  but  the  former  immediately  deferted 
to  Henry ;  the  fecond  made  but  feeble  oppofition  to 
him  :  And  the  earl,  advancing  towards  Shrewfbury,  re- 
ceived every  day  fome  reinforcement  from  his  partizans. 
Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him  with  all  the  valTals  and 
retainers  of  the  family  of  Shrewfbury  :  Sir  Thomas  Bour* 
chier,  and  Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  brought  their  friends 
to  (hare  his  fortunes  ;  and  the  appearance  of  men  of  di- 
ftinclion  in  his  camp  made  already  his  caufe  wear  a  fa? 
vourable  afpedt. 

But  the  danger,  to  which  Richard  was  chiefly  ex- 
pofed,  proceeded  not  fo  much  from  the  zeal  of  his  open 
enemies,  as  from  the  infidelity  of  his  pretended  friends. 
Scarce  any  nobleman  of  diftin&ion  was  fincerely  attach- 
ed  to  his  caufea  except  the  duke  of  Norfolk  -3  an^  all 
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CHAP,  thofe  who  feigned  the  mofl  loyalty  were  only  watching 

•  i  11/* 

u v t  for  an  opportunity  to  betray  and   deiert  him.     But  the 

J&S-  perfons,  of  whom  he  entertained  the  greateft  fufpicion, 
were  lord  Stanley  and  his  brother  Sir  Wiliiam  ;  whofe 
connexions  with  the  family  of  Richmond,  notwithftand- 
ing  their  profeffions  of  attachment  to  his  perfon,  were 
never  entirely  forgotten  or  overlooked  by  him.  When  he 
empowered  lord  Stanley  to  levy  forces,  he  ftill  retained 
his  eldeft  fon,  lord  Strange,  as  a  pledge  for  his  fidelity; 
and  that  nobleman  was,  on  this  account,  obliged  to  em- 
ploy gre*at  caution  and  referve  in  his  proceedings.  He 
raifed  a  powerful  body  of  his  friends  and  retainers  in 
Chefhire  and  Lancafhire,  but  without  openly  declaring 
himfelf :  And  though  Henry  had  received  fecret  aflurances 
of  his  friendly  intentions,  the  armies  on  both  fides  knew 
not  what  to  infer  from  his  equivocal  behaviour.      The 

82d  Aug.  1 

Battle  of  two  rivals,  at  laft,  approached  each  other,  at  Bofworth 
Eo  wort  ,  near  Lc}cefler.  Henry  at  the  head  of  fix  thoufand  men, 
Richard  with  an  army  of  above  double  the  number  ;  and 
a  decifive  action  was  every  hour  expected  between  them. 
Stanley,  who  commanded  above  feven  thoufand  men, 
took  care  to  poft  himfelf  at  Atherftone,  not  far  from  the 
hoftile  camps  ;  and  he  made  fuch  a  difpofition  as  en- 
abled him  on  occafion  to  join  either  party.  Richard  had 
too  much  fagacity  not  to  difcover  his  intentions  from 
thefe  movements ;  but  he  kept  the  fecret  from  his  own 
men  for  fear  of  difcouraging  them  :  He  took  not  imme- 
diate revenge  on  Stanley's  fon,  as  fome  of  his  courtiers 
advifed  him  ;  becaufe  he  hoped  that  fo  valuable  a  pledge 
would  induce  the  father  to  prolong  ftill  farther  his  ambi- 
guous conduct :  And  he  haflened  to  decide  by  arms 
the  quarrel  with  his  competitor ;  being  certain,  that  a 
victory  over  the  earl  of  Richmond  would  enable  him  to 
take  ample  revenge  on  all  his  enemies3  open  and  con- 
cealed. 

The 
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The  van  of  Richmond's  army,  confiding  of  archers,  c  J*  A  P. 

was  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford  :   Sir  Gilbert  Tal-  > v,      ./ 

bot  ]ed  the  right  wing ;  Sir  John  Savage  the  left :  The  I4il5« 
earl  himfelf,  accompanied  by  his  uncle,  the  earl  of 
Pembroke,  placed  himfelf  in  the  main  body.  Richard 
alfo  took  pofl  in  his  main  body,  and  entrufted  the  com- 
mand of  his  van  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk:  As  his  wings 
were  never  engaged .  we  have  not  learned  the  names  of 
the  feveral  commanders.  Soon  after  tne  battle  began') 
lord  Stanley,  whofe  conduct  in  this  whole  affair  disco- 
vers great  precaution  and  abilities,  appeared  in  the  field, 
and  declared  for  the  earl  of  Richmond.  This  meafure, 
which  was  unexpected  to  the  men,  though  not  to  their 
leaders,  had  a  proportional  effect  on  both  armies  :  It  in- 
fpired  unufual  courage  into  Henry's  foldiers  ;  it  threw 
Richard's  into  difmay  and  confufion.  The  intrepid  ty- 
rant, fenfible  of  his  defperate  fituation,  caft  his  eye 
around  the  held,  and  defcrying  his  rival  at  no  great 
diftance,  he  drove  againft.  him  with  fury,  in  hopes,  that 
either  Henry's  death  or  his  own  would  decide  the  victory 
between  them.  He  killed  with  his  own  hands  Sir  Wil- 
liam Brandon,  flandard- bearer  to  the  earl  :  Hedifmount- 
ed  Sr  John  Cheyney  :  He  was  now  within  reach  of 
Richmond  himfelf,  who  declined  not  the  combat;  when 
Sir  William  Stanley,  breaking  in  with  his  tioop;-,  fur- 
rounded  Richard,  who,  fighting  bravely  to  the  laft  mo- 
ment, was  overwhelmed  by  numbers,  and  perifhed  by  £>eath 
a  fate  too  mild  and  honourable  for  his  multiplied  and 
deteftable  enormities.  His  men  every  where  fought  for 
fafety  by  flight. 

There  fell  in  this  battle  about  four  thoufand  of  the 
vanquifhed  ;  and  among  thefe  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  lord 
Ferrars  of  Charltey,  Sir  Richard  RatclifFe,  Sir  Robert 
Piercy,  and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury.  The  lofs  was  in- 
confiderable  on  the  fide  of  the  victors.  Sir  William 
Cate{by.  a  great   initrument   of  Richard's   crimes,  was 

U  4  taken , 
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Cxxin.?,taken'   and    foon   after  behea<fea\  with  fome   others,  at 

* v 'Leicefter.     The  body  of  Richard  was  found  in  the  field, 

HSj.  covered  with  dead  enemies,  and  all  befmeared  with  blood  : 
It  was  thrown  carelefsly  acrofs  a  horfe ;  was  carried 
to  Leicefler  arnidM  the  fiiouts  of  the  infuking  fpec- 
tators  ;  and  was  interred  in  the  Gray-Friars  church  of 
that  place, 
andcharac-  The  hifrorians  who  favour  Richard  (for  even  this 
chard  III."  tyrant  has  met  with  partizans  among  the  later  writers) 
maintain,  that  he  was  well  qualified  for  government,  had 
he  legally  obtained  it ;  and  that  he  committed  no  crimes 
but  fuch  as  were  neceflary  to  procure  him  polTeffion  of 
the  crown  :  But  this  is  a  poor  apology,  when  it  is  con- 
fefTed,  that  he  was  ready  to  commit  the  moft  horrid 
crimes,  which  appeared  neceflary  for  that  purpofe;  and 
it  is  certain,  that  all  his  courage  and  capacity,  qualities 
in  which  he  really  feems  not  to  have  been  deficient,  would 
never  have  made  compenfation  to  the  people  for  the 
danger  of  the  precedent,  and  for  the  contagious  example 
of  vice  and  murder,  exalted  upon  the  throne.  This 
prince  was  of  a  fmall  ftature,  humpbacked,  and  had  a 
harm  difagreeable  countenance;  fo  that  his  body  was  in 
every  particular  no  lefs  deformed  than  his  mind. 

*  *  *  *  *  * 

Thus  have  we  purfued  the  hifrory  of  England  through 
a  feries  of  many  barbarous  ages ;  till  we  have  at  laft  reached 
the  dawn  of  civility  and  fcience,  and  have  the  profpec"t, 
both  of  greater  certainty  in  our  hiftorical  narrations,  and 
of  being  able  to  prefent  to  the  reader  a  fpe&acle  more 
worthy  of  his  attention.  The  want  of  certainty,  how- 
ever, and  of  circumftances,  is  not  alike  to  be  complained 
of  throughout  every  period  of  this  long  narration.  This 
iiland  pofleiTes  many  ancient  hiftorians  of  good  credit; 
as   well  as   many  hiflorical  monuments :  and   it  is  rare, 

that 
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that  the  annals  of  fo  uncultivated  a  people,  as  were  the  c  "^AP. 
Englifh  as  well  as  the  other  European  nations,  after 
the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  have  been  tranfmitted 
to  pofterity  fo  complete,  and  with  fo  little  mixture  of 
falfehood  and  of  fable.  This  advantage  we  owe  entirely 
to  the  clergy  of  the  church  of  Rome  ;  who,  founding 
their  authority  on  their  fuperior  knowledge,  preferved 
the  precious  literature  of  antiquity  from  a  total  extinc- 
tion l  ;  and  under  {helter  of  their  numerous  privileges 
and  immunities,  acquired  a  fecurity,  by  means  of  the 
fuperftition,  which  they  would  in  vain  have  claimed, 
from  the  juftice  and  humanity  of  thofe  turbulent  and 
licentious  ages.  Nor  is  the  fpectacle  altogether  un- 
entertaining  and  uninftructiye,  which  the  hiftory  of 
thofe  times  prefents  to  us.  The  view  of  human  manners, 
in  all  their  variety  of  appearances,  is  both  profitable  and 
agreeable  ;  and  if  the  afpect  in  fome  periods  feem  horrid 
and  deformed,  we  may  thence  learn  to  cherifh  with  the 
greater  anxiety  that  fcience  and  civility,  which  has  fo 
clofe  a  connexion  with  virtue  and  humanity,  and  which, 
as  it  is  a  fovereign  antidote  againft  fuperftition,  is  alfo 
the  moil  effectual  remedy  againft  vice  and  diforders  of 
every  kind. 

The  rife,  progrefs,  perfection,  and  decline  of  art 
and  fcience,  are  curious  objects  of  contemplation,  and 
intimately  connected  with  a  narration  of  civil  trans- 
actions. The  events  of  no  particular  period  can  be 
fully  accounted  for,  but  by  coniidering  the  degrees  of 
advancement,  which  men  have  reached  in  thofe  par- 
ticulars. 

Those  who  caft  their  eye  on  the  general  revolutions  of 
fociety,  will  find,  that,  as  almoft  all  improvements  of  the 
human  mind  had  reached  nearly  to  their  ftate  of  perfec- 
tion about  the  age  of  Auguftus,  there  was  a  fenfible  de- 

*  See  note  [L]  at  the  end  of  the  volume, 
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C  ?vAr,P*  c^ine  ^om  that  point  or  period  ;  and  men  thenceforth  re- 
lapted  gradually  into  ignorance  and  barbarifm.  The  un- 
limited extent  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the  confequent 
defpotifm  of  its  monarchs,  extinguifhed  all  emulation, 
debated  the  generous  fpirits  of  men,  and  depreffed  that 
noble  flame,  by  which  all  the  refined  arts  muft  be  che- 
rifhed  and  enlivened.  The  military  government,  which 
foon  fucceeded,  rendered  even  the  lives  and  properties 
of  men  infecure  and  precarious;  and  proved  deftru£Hve 
to  thofe  vulgar  and  more  neceflary  arts  of  agriculture, 
manufactures,  and  commerce  ;  and  in  the  end,  to  the 
military  art  and  genius  itfelf,  by  which  alone  the  im- 
menfe  fabric  of  the  empire  could  be  fupported.  The 
irruption  of  the  barbarous  nations,  which  foon  followed, 
overwhelmed  all  human  knowledge,  which  was  already 
far  in  its  decline;  and  men  funk  every  age  deeper  into 
ignorance,  ftupidity,  and  fuperftition  ;  till  the  light  of 
ancient  fcience  and  hiftory  had  very  nearly  fuffered  a 
total  extinction  in  all  the  European  nations. 

But  there  is  a  point  of  depreffion,  as  well  as  of 
exaltation,  from  which  human  affairs  naturally  return 
in  a  contrary  direction,  and  beyond  which  they  feldom 
pafs  either  in  their  advancement  or  decline.  The  pe- 
riod, in  which  the  people  of  Chriftendom  were  the 
Joweft  funk  in  ignorance,  and  confequently  in  diforders 
of  every  kind,  may  juflly  be  fixed  at  the  eleventh  cen- 
tury, about  the  age  of  William  the  Conqueror;  and 
from  that  sera,  the  fun  of  fcience,  beginning  to  re-afcend, 
threw  out  many  gleams  of  light,  which  preceded  the  full 
morning,  when  letters  were  revived  in  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Danes  and  other  northern  people,  who  had 
fo  long  infefled  all  the  coafts,  and  even  the  inland  parts 
of  Europe,  bv  their  depredations,  having  now  learned  the 
arts  of  tillage  and  agriculture,  found  a  certain  fubfiftance 
at  home,  and  were  no  longer  tempted  to  defert  their  in- 
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duftry,  In  ord:r  to  feek  a  precarious  livelihood  by  rapine  c  ^  a  P. 
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and  by  the  plunder  of  their  neighbours.  The  feudal  go- 
vernment* alfo,  among  the  more  fouthern  nations,  were 
reduced  to  a  kind  of  fyftem  ;  and  though  that  ftrange  fpe- 
cies  of  civil  polity  was  ill  fitted  to  enfure  either  liberty  or 
tranquillity,  it  was  preferable  to  the  univerfal  licence  and 
diforder,  which  had  every  where  preceded  it.  But  per- 
haps there  wras  no  event,  which  tended  farther  to  the 
improvement  of  the  age,  than  one,  which  has  not  been 
much  remarked,  the  accidental  finding  of  a  copy  of  Jufti- 
nian's  Pandects,  about  the  year  1 130,  in  the  town  of 
Amalfi  in  Italy. 

The   ecclefiaftics,  who  had  leifure,  and  fome  inclina- 
tion to  ftudy,   immediately  adopted  with  zeal  this  excel- 
lent fyftem   of  jurifprudence,  and  fpread   the  knowledge 
of  it  throughout  every  part  of  Europe.     Befides  the  in- 
trinfic  merit  of  the  performance,  it  was  recommended  to 
them  by  its  original  connexion  with  the  imperial  city  of 
Rome,  which,  being  the  feat  of  their  religion,  feemed  to 
acquire  a  new  luftre  and  authority,  by  the  diffufion  of  its 
laws  over  the  weftern  world.     In  lefs  than  ten  years  after 
the  difcovery  of  the  Pandects,  Vacarius,  under  the  pro- 
tection  of  Theobald,    archbifhop    of  Canterbury,  read 
public  lectures  of  civil  law  in  the  univerfity  of  Oxford ; 
and  the  clergy  every  where,   by  their  example  as  well  as 
exhortation,    were    the    means   of  difFufing   the  higheft 
efteem  for  this  new  fcience.     That  order  of  men,  having 
large  poflfeiTions  to  defend,  was,  in  a  manner,  neceflitated 
to  turn  their  fludies  towards  the  law  ;  and  their  proper- 
ties being  often  endangered  by  the  violence  of  the  princes 
and  barons,  it  became  their  intereft  to  enforce  the  ob- 
fervance  of  general  and  equitable  rules,  from  which  alone 
they  could  receive  protection.     As  they  pofTefTed  all  the 
knowledge    of    the     age,    and    were   alone    acquainted 
with   the.  habits  of  thinking,  the  practice,  as  well    as 

fcience 
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@  h  A  P.  fcienoe  of  the  law,  fell  moftly  into  their  hands  :  And 
though  the  clofe  connexion,  which  without  any  neceffity 
they  fprmed  between  the  canon  and  civil  law,  begat 
a  jealoufy  in  the  laity  of  England,  and  prevented  the 
Roman  jurifprudence  from  becoming  the  municipal  law 
of  the  country,  as  was  the  cafe  in  many  ftates  of  Eu- 
rope, a  great  part  of  it  was  fecretly  transferred  into  the 
practice  of  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  the  imitation  of 
their  neighbours  made  the  Englifh  gradually  endeavour  to 
raife  their  own  law  from  its  original  ftate  of  rudenefs 
$nd  imperfe£Hon. 

Jt  is  eafy  to  fee  what  advantages  Europe  muft  have 
Reaped  by  its  inheriting  at  once  from  the  ancients,  (6 
complete  an  art,  which  was  alio  fo  neceflary  for  giving 
fecurity  to  all  other  arts,  and  which,  by  refining,  and 
ftUl  more,  by  beftowing  folidity  on  the  judgment,  ferved 
3&  a  model  to  farther  improvements.  The  fenfible  uti- 
lity of  the  Roman  law  both  to  public  and  private  intereft 
?eeom mended  the  ftudy  of  it,  at  a  time  v/hen  the  more 
exalted  and  fpeculative  fciences  carried  no  charms  with 
them  5  and  thus  the  laft  branch  of  ancient  literature, 
which  remained  uncorrupted,  was  happily  the  iirft  trans- 
mitted to  the  modern  world,  For  it  Is  remarkable,  that 
j'n.  the  decline  of  Roman  learning,  when  the  philofo- 
phers  were  univerfally  infected  with  fuperftition  and  fo- 
phiftry,  and  the  poets  and  hiftorians  with  barbarifm,  the 
lawyers,  who,  in  other  countries,  are  feldom  models  of 
Science  or  politenefs,  were  yet  able,  by  the  conftant  ftudy 
and  clofe  imitation  of  their  predecefTors,  to  maintain  the 
lame  o-ood  fenfe  in  their  decifions  and  reafonings,  and  the 
fame  purity  in  their  language  and  exprefiion. 

What  beftowed  an  additional  merit  on  the  civil 
Jaw,  was  the  extreme  imperfection  of  that  jurifpru- 
dence, which  preceded  it  among  all  the  European  na- 
tions, efpecially  amoug  the  Saxons  or  ancient  Englifli. 
The  abfura^ies  which  prevailed  at  that  time  in  the  ad-, 
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Jfliftiftration  of  juftice,   rriay  be  conceived  from  the  au-^  JL£^ 
thentic  monuments  which  remain  of  the  ancient  Saxon  ^ 
law;  where  a  pecuniary  commutation  was  received  for 
every  crime,  where  Hated   prices    were  fixed  for  men*s4 
lives  and  members,  where  private  revenges  were  autho- 
rized for  all  injuries,  where  the  ufe  of  the  ordeal,  coffnef  j 
and  afterwards  of  the  due],  was  the  received  method  olf 
proofs  and  where   the  judges  were  ruftic  freeholders^  af~ 
fern  bled   of  a  fudden,  and    deciding  a  caufe   from   one 
debate  or  altercation  of  the  parties.     Such  a  ftate  of  fo- 
ciety  was  very  little  advanced  beyond  the  rude  ftate  of 
nature  :  Violence  univerfally  prevailed,  inftead  of  general 
and  equitable  maxims  :    The   pretended   liberty  of  thte 
times,  was  only  an   incapacity  of  fubmitting  to  govern- 
ment :  And  men,  not  protected  by  law  in  their  lives  and 
properties,  fought  fhelter,  by  their  perfonal  fervitude  and 
attachments  under  fome  powerful  chieftain,  or  by  voluit* 
tary  combinations. 

The  gradual  progrefs  of  improvement  raifed  the  Eii* 
ropeans  fomewhat  above  this  uncultivated  ftate ;  and  af* 
fairs,  in  this  iiland  particularly,  took  early  a  turn,  which 
was  more  favourable  to  juftice  and  to  liberty ■.  Civil 
employments  and  occupations  foon  became  honourable 
among  the  Englifh  :  The  fituatioii  of  that  people  ren* 
dered  not  the  perpetual  attention  to  wars  (6  necelTary  as 
among  their  neighbours,  and  all  regard  was  not  confined 
to  the  military  profeflion  :  The  gentry,  and  even  the  no- 
bility, began  to  deem  an  acquaintance  with  the  law  a 
neceflary  part  of  education  :  They  were  lefs  diverted  than 
afterwards  from  ftudies  of  this  kind  by  other  fciences  } 
and  in  the  age  of  Henry  VI.  as  we  are  told  by  Fortefcue^ 
there  were  in  the  inns  of  court  about  two  thoufand  ftu- 
dents,  moit  of  them  men  of  honourable  birth,  who  gave 
application  to  this  branch  of  civil  knowledge:  A  cir* 
cumftance  which  proves,  that  a  considerable  progrefs  wa3 

already 
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chap,  already  made  In  the  fcience  of  government,  and  whick 

XXIII 

prognofticated  a  ftill  greater. 

One  chief  advantage,  which  refulted  from  the  intro- 
duction and  progrefs  of  the  arts,  was  the  introduction 
and  progrefs  of  freedom  ;  and  this  confequence  affected 
men  both  in  their  per/anal  and  civil  capacities. 

If  we  confider  the  ancient  ftate  of  Europe,  we  (hall 
find,  that  the  far  greater  part  of  the  fociety  were  every- 
where bereaved  of  their  per  final  liberty,  and  lived  entirely 
at  the  will  of  their  mailers.  Every  one,  that  was  not 
noble,  was  a  Have  :  The  peafants  were  fold  along  with 
the  land  :  The  few  innabitants  of  cities  were  not  in  a 
better  condition  :  Even  the  gentry  themfelves  were  fub- 
jected  to  a  long  train  of  fubordination  under  the  greater 
barons  or  chief  valTals  of  the  crown ;  who,  though 
feemingly  placed  in  a  high  ftate  of  fplendor,  yet,  having 
but  a  flender  protection  from  law,  were  expofed  to  every 
tempeft  of  the  ftate,  and  by  the  precarious  condition  in 
which  they  lived,  paid  dearly  for  the  power  of  oppreffing 
and  tyrannizing  over  their  inferiors,  The  firft  incident, 
which  broke  in  upon  this  violent  fyftem  of  government, 
was  the  practice,  begun  in  Italy,  and  imitated  in  France, 
of  erecting  communities  and  corporations,  endowed  with 
privileges  and  a  feparate  municipal  government,  which 
gave  them  protection  againft  the  tyranny  of  the  barons, 
and  which  the  prince  himfelf  deemed  it  prudent  to  re- 
fpectu.     The  relaxation  of  the  feudal  tenures,  and  an 

"There  appear  early  fymptoms  of  the  jealoufy,  entertained  by  the  barons 
againft  the  progrefs  of  the  arts,  as  destructive  of  their  licentious  power, 
A  law  was  enacted,  7  Henry  IV.  chap.  17.  prohibiting  any  one  who  dud  not 
pofljfs  twenty  (hillings  a  year  in  land  from  binding  his  fons  apprentices  to 
any  trade.  They  found  already  that  the  cities  began  to  drain  the  country 
of  the  labourers  and  hufbandmen  ;  and  did  not  fo:  efee  how  much  the  encreafe 
cf  commerce  would  encreafe  the  value  of  their  eftates.  See  farther,  Cotton* 
p.  179.  The  kings,  to  encourage  the  boroughs,  granted  them  this  privi- 
lege, that  any  villain,  v»ho  had  lived  a  twelvemonth  in  any  corporation  and 
haJ  been  cf  the  guild,  fhould  be  thenceforth  regarded  as  free. 

execution 
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an  independance  on  vafTals,  which  was  unknown  to  their 

forefathers.  And  even  the  peafants  themfelves,  though 
later  than  other  orders  of  the  ftate,  made  their  efcape 
from  thofe  bonds  of  villenage  or  flavery,  in  which  they 
had  formerly  been  retained. 

It  may  appear  ftrange,  that  the  progrefs  of  the  arts, 
which  feems,  among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  to  have 
daily  encreafed  the  number  of  Haves,  mould,  in  later 
times,  have  proved  fo  general  a  fource  of  liberty  ;  but 
this  difference  in  the  events  proceeded  from  a  great  dif- 
ference in  the  circumftances,  which  attended  thofe  infti- 
tutions.  The  ancient  barons,  obliged  to  maintain 
themfelves  continually  in  a  military  poflure,  and  little 
emulous  of  elegance  or  fplendor,  employed  not  their 
villains  as  domeftic  fervants,  much  lefs  as  manufacturers  ; 
but  compofed  their  retinue  of  free-men,  whofe  military 
fpirit  rendered  the  chieftain  formidable  to  his  neighbours, 
and  who  were  ready  to  attend  him  in  every  warlike  enter- 
prize.  The  villains  were  entirely  occupied  in  the  culti- 
vation of  their  matter's  land,  and  paid  their  rents  either 
in  corn  and  cattle  and  other  produce  of  the  farm,  or 
in  fervile  offices,  which  they  performed  about  the  baron's 
family,  and  upon  the  farms  which  he  retained  in  his 
own  pofTeflion.  In  proportion  as  agriculture  improved, 
and  money  encreafed,  it  was  found,  that  thefe  fervices* 
though  extremely  burdenfome  to  the  villain,  were  of 
little  advantage  to  themafter;  and  that  the  produce  of 
a  large  eftate  could  be  much  more  conveniently  difpofed 
of  by  the  peafants  themfelves,  who  raifed  it,  than  by  the 
landlord  or  his  bailiff,  who  were  formerly  accuftomed  to 
receive  it.  A  commutation  was  therefore  made  of  rents- 
for  fervices,  and  of  money-rents  for  thofe  in  kind  ;  and 
as  men,  in  a  fubfequent  age,  difcovered,  that  farms  were 
better  cultivated  where  the  farmer  enjoyed  a  fecurity  in 
o  his 
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chap.  h*ls  pofleflion,  the  practice  of  granting  leafes  to  the  pea« 
fant  began  to  prevail,  which  entirely  broke  the  bonds  of 
fervitude,  already  much  relaxed  from  the  former  prac- 
tices. After  this  manner,  villenage  went  gradually  into 
difufe  throughout  the  more  civilized  parts  of  Europe: 
The  intereft  of  the  mafter,  as  well  as  that  of  the  flave, 
concurred  in  this  alteration.  The  latefl  laws  which  we 
find  in  England  for  enforcing  or  regulating  this  fpe- 
cies  of  fervitude,  were  enacted  in  the  reign  of  Henry 
VII.  And  though  the  ancient  ftatutes  on  this  fubjecl:  re- 
main ftill  unrepealed  by  parliament,  it  appears,  that, 
before  the  end  of  Elizabeth,  the  diftincl:ion  of  villain 
and  freeman  was  totally,  though  infenfibly  abolimed, 
and  that  no  perfon  remained  in  the  ftate,  to  whom  the 
former  laws  could  be  applied. 

Thus  prfonal  freedom  became  almoft  general  in  Eu- 
rope ;  an  advantage  which  paved  the  way  for  the  encreafe 
of  political  or  civil  liberty,  and  which,  even  where  it  was 
not  attended  with  this  falutary  efFect,  ferved  to  give  the 
members  of  the  community  fome  of  the  moil  confideraWe 
advantages  of  it. 

The  conftitution  of  the  Englifh  government,  ever 
fince  the  invafton  of  this  ifland  by  the  Saxons,  may  boafl: 
of  this  pre-eminence,  that  in  no  age  the  will  of  the  mo- 
narch was  ever  entirely  abfolute  and  uncontrouled  :  But  in 
other  refpec~ts  the  balance  of  power  has  extremely  (hifted 
among;  the  feveral  orders  of  the  ftate ;  and  this  fabric  has 
experienced  the  fame  mutability,  that  has  attended  all 
human  inftitutions. 

The  ancient  Saxons,  like  the  other  German  nations, 
where  each  individual  was  enured  to  arms,  and  where 
the  independance  of  men  was  fecured  by  a  great  equality 
of  poflefiions,  feem  to  have  admitted  a  confiderable  mix- 
ture of  democracy  into  their  form  of  government,  and 
to  have  been  one  of  the  freeft  nations,  of  which  there 

remains 
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remains  any  account  in  the  records  of  hiftory.    After  this  chap, 

xxiu 
tribe  was  fettled  in  England,  efpecially  after  the  d involu- 
tion of  the  Heptarchy,  the  great  extent  of  the  kingdom 
produced  a  great  inequality  in  property;  and  the  balance 
feems  to  have  inclined  to  the  fide  of  ariftocracv.  The 
Norman  conqueft  threw  more  authority  into  the  hands 
of  the  fovereign,  which,  however,  admitted  of  great 
controul  ;  though  derived  lefs  from  the  general  forms  of 
the  conftitution,  which  were  inaccurate  and  irregular, 
than  from  the  independant  power  enjoyed  by  each  baron 
in  his  particular  diftrict  or  province.  The  eftablifhment 
of  the  Great  Charter  exalted  ftill  higher  the  Ariftocracy, 
impofed  regular  limits  on  royal  power,  and  gradually  in- 
troduced fome  mixture  of  Democracy  into  the  conftitu- 
tion.  But  even  during  this  period,  from  the  acceflion 
of  Edward  I.  to  the  death  of  Richard  III.  the  condition 
of  the  commons  was  nowife  eligible ;  a  kind  of  Polifh 
Ariftocracy  prevailed  ;  and  though  the  kings  were  limit- 
ed, the  people  were  as  yet  far  from  being  free.  It  re- 
quired the  authority  almoft  abfolute  of  the  fovereigns, 
which  took  place  in  the  fubfequent  period,  to  pull  down 
-thofe  diforderly  and  licentious  tyrants,  who  were  equally 
averfe  from  peace  and  from  freedom,  and  to  eftablifh  that 
regular  execution  of  the  laws,  which,  in  a  following 
age,  enabled  the  people  to  erecl:  a  regular  and  equitable 
|)lan  of  liberty. 

In  each  of  thefe  fucceflive  alterations,  the  only  rule  of 
government,  which  is  intelligible  or  carries  any  authoiity 
with  it,  is  the  eftablifhed  practice  of  the  age,  and  the 
maxims  of  administration,  which  are  at  that  time  prevalent, 
and  univerfally  affented  to.  Thofe  who,  from  a  pre- 
tended refpect  to  antiquity,  appeal  at  every  turn  to  an 
original  plan  of  the  conftitution,  only  cover  their  tur- 
bulent fpirit  and  their  private  ambition  under  the  appear- 
ance of  venerable  forms  5  and  whatever  period  they  pitch 

Vol.  III.  X  on 
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C  H  A  P.  on  for  their  model,  they  may  ftill  be  carried  back  to  $ 
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more  ancient  period,  where  they  will  find  the  meafure§ 

of  power   entirely  different,  and    where   every  circum- 

itance,  by  reafon  of  the  greater  barbarity  of  the  times, 

will  appear  ftill  lefs  worthy  oi  imitation.     Above  all,  3, 

civilized  nation,  like  the  Englifn,  who  have  happily  efta- 

blimed  the  moft  perfect,  and  moft  accurate  fyftem  of  liberty 

that  was  ever  found  compatible  with  government,  ought 

to  be  cautious  in  appealing  to  the  practice  of  their  anceftors3 

or  regarding  the  maxims  of  uncultivated  ages  as  certain 

rules  for  their  prefent  conduct.     An  acquaintance  with  the 

ancient  periods  of  their  government  is  chiefly  ufeful  by  in- 

ftructing  them  to  cherifh  their  prefent  conftitution,  from  a 

comparifon  or  contraft  with  the  condition  of  thofe  diftant 

times.     And    it   is  alfo  curious,   by   fhewing  them   the 

remote,  and  commonly  faint  and  disfigured  originals  of 

the  moft  finifned    and   moft  noble  inftitutions,  and  by 

inftructing  them  in  the  great  mixture  of  accident,  which 

commonly  concurs  with  a  fmall   ingredient  of  wifdom 

and  forefight,  in  erecting  the  complicated  fabric  of  the 

jnoft  perfect  government.  5 
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CHAP.     XXIV. 

HENRY         VIL 

Accejfion  of  Henry  VII. His  title  to  the  crown 

Kings  prejudice  againft  the  houfe  of  York 

His  joyful  reception  in  London His  coronation 

—  Sweating  Jicknefs A  parliament En- 
tail of  the  crown      -'Kings  marriage An  in- 

furreclion Difcontents  of  the  people Lam- 
bert  Simnel Revolt   of    Ireland Intrigues 

of  the  dut chefs  of  Burgundy Lambert  Simnel 

invades  England Battle  of  Stoke. 

THE  victory,  which  the  earl  of  Richmond  gained C,^,A  p» 
J*                                                 m  6             xxiv. 
at  Bofworth,  was    entirely  decifive;    being    at-v v/ 1 

tended,  as  well  with  the  total  rout  and  difperfion  of  the  A  I4a5' 

'  *  AUglUt  22. 

r oyal  army,  as  with  the  death  of  the  king  himfelf.  Joy 
for  this  great  fuccefs  fuddenly  prompted  the  foldiers,  in 
the  field  of  battle,  to  beftow  on  their  victorious  general 
the  appellation  of  king,  which  he  had  not  hitherto  af- 
fumed  j  and  the  acclamations  of  Long  live  Henry  the  Se-  Accefiion  of 
ventb,  by  a  natural  and  unpremeditated  movement,  re- 
founded  from  all  quarters.  To  beftow  fome  appearance 
of  formality  on  this  fpecies  of  military  election,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Stanley  brought  a  crown  of  ornament,  which  Rich- 
ard wore  in  battle,  and  which  had  been  found  among 
the  fpoils ;  and  he  put  it  on  the  head  of  the  victor. 
Henry  himfelf  remained  not  in  fufpence ;  but  immedi- 
ately, without  hefitation,  accepted  of  the  magnificent 
prefent,  which  was  tendered  him.  He  was  come  to  the 
grafts  of  his  fortune  -3  and  being  obliged  fuddenly  to  de- 

X  2  terming 
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CHAP,  termine  himfelf,  amidft  great  difficulties,  which  he  mufl 
XXIV.  \ 

jhnvp  frpgnpntly  rpvnlveri  in  his  mind,  he  chofe  that  part, 

Hg5-     which  his  ambition  fuggefted  to  him,  and  to  which  he 

feemed  to  be  invited  by  his  prefent  fuccefs. 

His  title  to       There  were  many  titles,  on  which  Henry  could  found 

$  crown.  ^  right  to  the  crown  ;  but  no  one  of  them  free  from. 

great  objections,  if  confidered,  with  refpecl:  either  to  juf- 

tice  or  to  policy. 

During  fome  years,  Henry  had  been  regarded  as  heir 
to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter,  by  the  party  attached  to  that 
family  ;  but  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  itfelf  was 
generally  thought  to  be  very  ill-founded.  Henry  IV.  who 
had  firft  raifed  it  to  royal  dignity,  had  never  clearly  de- 
fined the  foundation  of  his  claim ;  and  while  he  plainly 
invaded  the  order  of  fucceffion,  he  had  not  acknowledged 
the  eledtion  of  the  people.  The  parliament,  it  is  true, 
had  often  recognized  the  title  of  the  Lancaftrian  princes; 
but  thefe  votes  had  little  authority,  being  considered  as 
inftances  of  complaifance  towards  a  family  in  pofMion  of 
prefent  power:  And  they  had  accordingly  been  often  re- 
verfed  during  the  late  prevalence  of  the  houfe  of  York. 
Prudent  men  alfo,  who  had  been  willing,  for  the  fake  of 
peace,  to  fubmit  to  any  eftablifhed  authority,  defired  not 
to  fee  the  claims  of  that  family  revived  ;  claims,  which 
muft  produce  many  convulfions  at  prefent,  and  which  dif- 
jointed  for  the  future  the  whole  fyftem  of  hereditary  right. 
Befides,  allowing  the  title  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  to 
be  legal,  Henry  himfelf  was  not  the  true  heir  of  that  fa- 
mily j  and  nothing  but  the  obftinacy,  natural  to  faction,, 
which  never,  without  reluctance,  will  fubmit  to  an  anta- 
gonift,  could  have  engaged  the  Lancaftrians  to  adopt  the 
earl  of  Richmond  as  their  head.  His  mother  indeed, 
Margaret,  countefs  of  Richmond,  was  fole  daughter  and 
heir  of  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  fprung  from  John  of  Gaunt, 
duke  of  Lancafter  :  But  the  defcent  of  the  Somerfet  line 

was 
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Was  itfelf  illegitimate  and  even  adulterous.     And  though  C  hap. 
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the  duke  of  Lancafter  had  obtained  the  legitimation  of  his  t  *  f 

natural  children  by  a  patent  from  Richard  II.  confirmed  24s5« 
in  parliament  j  it  might  juftly  be  doubted,  whether  this 
deed  could  beftow  any  title  to  the  crown ;  fince  in  the 
patent  itfelf  all  the  privileges  conferred  by  it  are  fully  enu- 
merated, and  the  fucceflion  to  the  kingdom  is  exprefsly 
excluded w.  In  all  fettlements  of  the  crown,  made 
during  the  reigns  of  the  Lancaftrian  princes,  the  line  of 
Somerfet  had  been  entirely  overlooked  ;  and  it  was  not 
till  the  failure  of  the  legitimate  branch,  that  men  had 
paid  any  attention  to  their  claim.  And  to  add  to  the  ge- 
neral difTatisfa&ion  againft  Henry's  title,  his  mother,  from 
whom  he  derived  all  his  right,  was  frill  alive;  and  evi- 
dently preceded  him  in  the  order  of  fucceflion. 

The  title  of  the  houfe  of  York,  both  from  the  plain 
reafon  of  the  cafe,  and  from  the  late  popular  government 
of  Edward  IV.  had  univerfally  obtained  the  preference  in 
the  fentiments  of  the  people ;  and  Henry  might  engraft 
his  claim  on  the  rights  of  that  family,  by  his  intended 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  the  heir  of  it ;  a 
marriage,  which  he  had  folemnly  promifed  to  celebrate, 
and  to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had  chiefly  owed  all 
his  pall:  fucceiTcs.  But  many  reafons  diiTuaded  Henry 
from  adopting  this  expedient.  Were  he  to  receive  the 
crown  only  in  right  of  his  confort,  his  power,  he  knew 
would  be  very  limited  ;  and  he  mufl  expect  rather  to  en- 
joy the  bare  title  of  king  by  a  fort  of  courtefy,  than  pof- 
fefs  the  real  authority  which  belongs  to  it.  Should  the 
princefs  die  before  him  without  ifTue,  he  muft  defcend 
from  the  throne,  and  give  place  to  the  next  in  fucceflion  : 
And  even  if  his  bed  fhould  be  bleft  with  offspring,  it 
feemed  dangerous  to  expect,  that  filial  piety  in  his  chil- 
dren would  prevail  over  the  ambition  of  obtaining  prefent 

*r  Rymcr,  torn,  vii,  p.  849.    Coke's  ln?t  4,  Tn2«  part;  1,  p.  37. 
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°  xxfv?*  P°^effion  of"  r€Sal  Power»     An  act  of  parliament,  indeed,. 

^ sr^^>  might  eafily  be  procured  to  fettle  the  crown  on  him  during 

*485»  life  ;  but  Henry  knew  how  much  fuperior  the  claim  of 
fucceffion  by  blood  was  to  the  authority  of  an  afTembly  *, 
which  had  always  been  overborne  by  violence  in  the 
{hock  of  contending  titles,  and  which  had  ever  been  more 
governed  by  the  conjunctures  of  the  times,  than  by  any 
eonfideration  derived  from  reafon  or  public  intereft. 

There  was  yet  a  third  foundation,  on  which  Henry 
might  reft  his  claim,  the  right  of  conqueft,  by  his  victory 
over  Richard,  the  prefent  pofleffbr  of  the  crown.  But 
befides  that  Richard  himfelf  was  deemed  no  better  than 
an  ufurper,  the  army,  which  fought  againft  him,  confifted 
chiefly  of  Engliihmen  ;  and  a  right  of  conqueft  over  Eng- 
land could  never  be  eftabli/hed  by  fuch  a  victory.  No- 
thing alfo  would  give  greater  umbrage  to  the  nation  than 
a  claim  of  this  nature;  which  might  be  conftrued  as  an 
abolition  of  all  their  rights  and  privileges,  and  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  abfolute  authority  in  the  fovereign  y.  Wil- 
liam himfelf,  the  Norman,  though  at  the  head  of  a  power- 
ful and  victorious  army  of  foreigners,,  had  at  firft  declined 
the  invidious  title  of  conqueror;  and  it  was  not  till  the 
full  eftablifhment  of  his  authority,  that  he  had  ventured 
to  advance  fo  violent  and  deftructive  a  pretenfion. 

But  Henry  was  fenfible,  that  there  remained  another 
foundation  of  power,  fomewbat  refemblingthe  right  of  con- 
queft, namely,  prefent  pofTeflion ;  and  that  this  title,  guard- 
ed by  vigour  and  abilities,  would  be  fufficient  to  fecure  per- 
petual pofleflion  of  the  throne.  He  had  before  him  the 
example  of  Henry  IV*.  who,  fupported  by  no  better  pre- 
tenfion, had  fubdued  many  infurreclions,  and  had  been 
able  to  tranfmit  the  crown  peaceably  to  his  pofterity.  He 
could  perceive,  that  this  claim,  which  had  been  perpetuated 
through  three  generations  of  the  family  of  Lancafter> 

* 

x  Bacon  in  Kennet's  complete  Eiftory,  p,  579,  y  Bacon,  p.  579. 
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inight  ftill  have  fubfifted,  notwithstanding  the  preferable  CHAP, 
title  of  the  houfe  of  York  ;  had  not  the  fcepter  devolved  t  '  * 

into  the  hands  of  Henry  VI.  which  were  too  feeble  to  fuf-  1485- 
tain  it.  Inftrucled  by  this  recent  experience,  Henry  was 
determined  to  put  himfelf  in  pofTeffion  of  regal  authority; 
and  to  fhow  all  opponents,  that  nothing  but  force  of  arms 
and  a  fuccefsful  war  fhould  be  able  to  expel  him.  His 
claim  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  he  was  refolved 
to  advance;  and  never  allow  to  be  difcuffed  :  And  he 
hoped  that  this  right,  favoured  by  the  partizans  of  that 
family,  and  feconded  by  pre fent  power,  would  fecure  him 
a  perpetual  and  an  independant  authority. 

These  views  of  Henry  are  not  expofed  to  much  blame 5 
becaufe  founded  on  good  policy,  and  even  on  a  fpecies  of 
neceility  :    But  there  entered  into  all  his  meafures  and 
counfels  another  motive,  which  admits  not  of  the  fame 
apology.   The  violent  contentions,  which,  during  fo  long.1"8  s  Prec 
a  period,  had  been  maintained  between  the  rival  families?gainft  the 
and  the  many  fanguinary  revenges,  which  they  had  alter- y°u  *  ° 
iiately  taken  on  each  other,  had  inflamed  the  oppolite  fac- 
tions to  a  high  pitch  of  animofity.  Henry  himfelf,  who 
had  feen  moft  of  his  near  friends  and  relations  peri/h  in 
battle  or  by  the  executioner,  and  who  had  been  expofed  in 
his  own  perfon  to  many  hardfhips  and  dangers,  had  im- 
bibed a  violent  antipathy  to  the  York  party,  which  no  time 
or  experience  were  ever  able  to  efface.  Inftead  of  embracing 
the  prefent  happy  opportunity  of  abolifhing  thefe  fatal 
diftinctions,  of  uniting  his  title  with  that  of  his  confort5 
and  of  bellowing  favour  indifcriminately  on  the  friends  of 
both  families;  he  carried  to  the  throne  all  the  partialities 
which  belong  to  the  head  of  a  faction,  and  even  the  paf- 
fions  which  are  carefully  guarded  againft.  by  every  true 
politician  in  that  fituation.     To  exalt  the  Lancaftrian 
party,  to  deprefs  the  adherents  of  the  houfe  of  York,  were 
ftill  the  favourite  objects  of  his  purfuit :  and  through 

iK  4  ths 
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c  4lrA  p*  the  whole  courfe  of  his  reign,  he  never  forgot  thefe  early 


V. 


prcpoiTeflions.  Incapable  from  his  natural  temper  of  a 
s485«  more  enlarged  and  more  benevolent  fyftem  of  policy,  he 
expofed  himfelf  to  many  prefent  inconveniences,  by  too 
anxioufly  guarding  againft  that  future  poffible  event, 
which  might  disjoin  his  title  from  that  of  the  princefs 
whom  he  efpoufed.  And  while  he  treated  the  Yorkifts 
as  enemies,  he  foon  rendered  them  fuch,  and  taught  them 
to  difcufs  that  right  to  the  crown,  which  he  fo  carefully- 
kept  feparatej  and  to  perceive  its  weaknefs  and  inva- 
lidity. 

To  thefe  paffions  of  Henry,  as  well  as  to  his  fufpicious 
politics,  we  are  to  afcribe  the  meafures,  which  he  embraced 
two  days  after  the  battle  of  Bofworth.  Edward  Plant2- 
genet,  earl  of  Warwic,  fon  of  the  duke  of  Clarence,  was 
detained  in  a  kind  of  confinement  at  Sherif-Hutton  in 
Yorkshire,  by  the  jealoufy  of  his  uncle,  Richard;  whofe 
title  to  the  throne  was  inferior  to  that  of  the  young 
prince.  Warwic  had  now  reafon  to  expe£t  better  treat- 
ment, as  he  was  no  obftacle  to  the  fucceflion  either  of 
Henry  or  Elizabeth ;  and  from  a  youth  of  fuch  tender  years 
no  danger  could  reafonably  be  apprehended.  But  Sir 
Robert  Willoughby  was  difpatched  by  Henry  with  orders 
to  take  him  from  Sherif-Hutton,  to  convey  him  to  the 
Tower,  and  to  detain  him  in  clofe  cuftody  z.  The  fame 
irieilenger  carried  directions,  that  the  princefs  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  confined  to  the  fame  place,  mould  be  con- 
ducted to  London,  in  order  to  meet  Henry,  and  there 
celebrate  her  nuptials. 

Henry  himfelf  fet  out  for  the  capital,  and  advanced 
by  flow  journies.  Not  to  route  thejealoufy  of  the  people, 
he  took  care  to  avoid  all  appearance  of  military  triumph  ; 
and  lb  to  rcftrain   the  infolence  of  victory,  that  every 

*  Bacors  p.  579,     Polydore  Virgil,  p.  565, 
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thincr  about  him  bore  the  appearance  of  an  eftablifhed  c  H  A  p. 
monarch,  making  a  peaceable  progrefs  through  his  domi-^^^^.^ 
nions,  rather  than  of  a  prince  who  had  opened  his  W2iY  H^^ul 
to  the  throne  by  force  of  arms.     The  acclamations  of  reception  in 
the  people  were  every  where  loud,  and  no  lefs  fincere 
and  hearty.     Befides  that  a  young  and  victorious  prince, 
on  his  acceflion,  was  naturally  the  object  of  popularity ; 
the  nation  promifed  themfelves  great  felicity  from  the  new 
fcene  which  opened  before  them.     During  the  courfe  of 
near  a  whole  century  the  kingdom  had  been  laid  wafte  by 
domeftic  wars  and  convulfions  ;  and  if  at  any  time  the 
noife  of  arms  had  ceafed,  the  found  of  faction  and  dis- 
content flill  threatened  new  diforders.     Henry,  by  hrs 
marriage  with  Elizabeth,  feemed  to  enfure  a  union  of  the 
contending  titles  of  the  two  families ;  and  having  pre- 
vailed over  a  hated  tyrant,  who  had  anew  disjointed  the 
fucceffion  even  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  had  filled  his 
own  family  with  blood  and  murder,  he  was,  every  where, 
attended  with  the  unfeigned  favour  of  the  people.     Nu- 
merous and  fplendid  troops  of  gentry  and  nobility  accom- 
panied his  progrefs.     The  mayor  and  companies  of  Lon- 
don received  him  as  he  approached  the  city :  The  crouds 
of  people  and  citizens  were  zealous  in  their  expreffions  of 
fatisfaction.     But  Henry,  amidft  this  general  effufion  of 
joy,  difcovered  {till  the  flatelinefs  and  referve  of  his  tem- 
per, which  made  him  fcorn  to  court  popularity  :  He  en- 
tered London  in  a  clofe  chariot,  and  would  not  gratify 
the  people  with  a  fight  of  their  new  fovereign. 

But  the  king  did  not  fo  much  neglect  the  favour  of 
the  people,  as  to  delay  giving  them  afiurances  of  his 
marriage  with  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  which  he  knew  to 
be  fo  paffionately  deflred  by  the  nation,  On  his  leaving 
Britanny,  he  had  artfully  dropped  fome  hints,  that,  if 
he  fhould  fucceed  in  his  enterprize,  and  obtain  the  crown 
€f  England,  he  would  efpoufe  Anne,  the  heir  of  that 

dutchy ; 
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C  H  A  P.  dutchy;  and  the  report  of  this  engagement  had   already1 
i  i  reached  England,  and  had  begotten  anxiety  in  the  people,, 

i4%S'  and  even  in  Elizabeth  herfelf.  Henry  took  care  to  diffi- 
pate  thefe  apprehenfions,  by  folemnly  renewing,  before 
the  council  and  principal  nobility,  the  promife  which  he 
had  already  given  to  celebrate  his  nuptials  with  the  Eng- 
lish princefs.  But  though  bound  by  honour,  as  well  as 
by  interefr,  to  complete  this  alliance,  he  was  refolved  to' 
fris  corona-  poflpone  it,  till  the  ceremony  of  his  own  coronation 
trjn*  fhould  be  finifhed,  and  till  his  title  fhould  be  recognized 

by  parliament.  Still  anxious  to  fupport  his  perfonal  and 
hereditary  right  to  the  throne,  he  dreaded  left  a  preceding 
marriage  with  the  princefs  mould  imply  a  participation  of 
fovereignty  in  her,  and  raife  doubts  of  his  own  title  by 
the  houfe  of  Lancafter* 
Sweating  There  raged  at  that  time  in  London,  and  other  parts 

of  the  kingdom,  a  fpecies  of  malady,  unknown  to  any 
other  age  or  nation,  the  Sweating  ficknefs,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  fudden  death  of  great  multitudes ;  though  it 
feemed  not  to  be  propagated  by  any  contagious  infection, 
but  arofe  from  the  general  difpofition  of  the  air  and  of  the 
human  body.  In  lefs  than  twenty-four  hours  the  pa- 
tient commonly  died  or  recovered  ;  but  when  the  pefti- 
lence  had  exerted  its  fury  for  a  few  weeks,  it  was  obferved/ 
either  from  alterations  in  the  air,  or  from  a  more  proper 
regimen,  which  had  been  difcovered,  to  be  confiderably 
abated  a.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  ceremony 
of  Henry's  coronation.  In  order  to  heighten  the  fplendor 
of  that  fpectacle,  he  beftowed  the  rank  of  knight  ban- 
neret on  twelve  perfons  ;  and  he  conferred  peerages  on 
three.  Jafper  carl  of  Pembroke,  his  uncle,  was  created 
duke  of  Bedford;  Thomas  lord  Stanley,  his  father-in- 
law,  earl  of  Derby  ;  and  Edward  Courteney,  earl  of  De- 
5^h  Oft.    vonfhire.     At  the  coronation  likewife  there  appeared  a 

3  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  567, 
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new  inftitution,  which  the  kino;  had  eftablifhed  for  fecu-C  H  a  P. 

XXIV 

fity  as  well  as  pomp,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  who  were  i  '  *  j 
termed  yeomen  of  the  guard.  But  left  the  people  fhould  J4S5« 
take  umbrage  at  this  unufual  fymptom  of  jealoufy  in  the 
prince,  as  if  it  implied  a  perfonal  diffidence  of  his  fub- 
je£ts,  he  declared  the  inftitution  to  be  perpetual.  The 
ceremony  of  coronation  was  performed  by  cardinal  Bour- 
chier,  archbithop  of  Canterbury. 

The  parliament  being  affembled  at  Weftminfter,  the  7th  N"0*- 
majority  immediately  appeared  to  be  devoted  partizans  of^e^T. '' 
Henry  ;  all  perfons  of  another  difpofition,  either  declin- 
ing to  ftand  in  thofe  dangerous  times,  or  being  obliged  to 
diffemble  their  principles  and  inclinations.  The  Lanca- 
ftrian  party  had  every  where  been  fuccefsful  in  the  elec- 
tions ;  and  even  many  had  been  returned,-  who,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  houfe  of  York,  had  been  expofed  to 
the  rigour  of  law,  and  had  been  condemned  by  fentence 
of  attainder  and  outlawry.  Their  right  to  take  feats  in 
the  houfe  being  queftioned,  the  cafe  was  referred  to  all 
the  judges,  who  affembled  in  the  Exchequer  Chamber^ 
in  order  to  deliberate  on  fo  delicate  a  fubjec~r.  The  opi- 
nion delivered  was  prudent,  and  contained  a  juft  tem- 
perament between  lav/  and  expediency  b.  The  judges 
determined,  that  the  members  attainted  fhould  forbear 
taking  their  feat  till  an  act  were  paffed  for  the  reverfal  of 
their  attainder.  There  was  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  this 
acl:;  and  in  it  were  comprehended  a  hundred  and  kveti- 
pcrfons  of  the  king's  party  c  ! 

But  a  fcruple  was  ftartcd  of  a  nature  ftill  more  im- 
portant. The  king  himfelf  had  been  attainted  ;  and  his 
right  of  fucceffion  to  the  crown  might  thence  be  expofed 
to  fome  doubt.  The  judges  extricated  themfelves  from 
this  dangerous  queftion,  by  afferting  it  as  a  maxim; 
*'  That  the  crown  takes  away  all  defects  and  ftops  in 

b  Bacon,  p.  581.  c  Rot.  Pari.  1  Hen.  VII.  n.  r,  3,  4— 

15, 17.  a6-*^5. 
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c  H  A  P.  «  blood  ;  and  that  from  the  time  the  king  afTumed  royal 

XXIV.  . 

*  ><c  authority,  the  fountain  was  cleared,  and  all  attainders 

1485.  «  and  corruptions  of  blood  difcharged  d."  Befides  that 
the  cafe,  from  its  urgent  neceffity,  admitted  of  no  delibe- 
ration ;  the  judges  probably  thought,  that  no  fentence  of 
a  court  of  judicature  had  authority  fufficient  to  bar  the 
light  of  fucceffion  ;  that  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  com- 
rnonly  expofed  to  fuch  jealoufy  as  might  often  occafion 
ftretches  of  law  and  juftice  againft  him  ;  and  that  a  prince 
might  even  be  engaged  in  unjuftifiabie  meafures  during 
his  predeceflbr's  reign,  without  meriting  on  that  account 
to  be  excluded  from  the  throne,  which  was  his  birth- 
right. 

With  a  parliament  (o  obfequious,  the  king  could  not 
fail  of  obtaining  whatever  a£t,  of  fettlement  he  was  pleafed 
to  require.  He  feems  only  to  have  entertained  fome  doubt 
within  himfelf  on  what  claim  he  fhould  found  his  preten- 
fions.  In  his  fpeech  to  the  parliament  he  mentioned 
his  }uft  title  by  hereditary  right :  But  left  that  title  mould 
not  be  efleemed  fufficient,  he  fubjoined  his  claim  by  the 
judgment  of  God,  who  had  given  him  victory  over  his 
enemies.  And  again,  left  this  pretenfion  mould  be  in- 
terpreted as  afTuming  a  right  of  conqueft,  he  enfured  to 
his  fubjedts  the  full  enjoyment  of  their  former  properties 
and  polTeflions. 
Entail  of  The  entail  of  the  crown  was  drawn,  according  to  the 
fenfe  of  the  king,  and  probably  in  words,  dictated  by 
him.  He  made  no  mention  in  it  of  the  princefs  Eliza- 
beth, nor  of  any  branch  of  her  family ;  but  in  other  re- 
fpecTS  the  aft  was  compiled  with  fufficient  referve  and 
moderation.  He  did  not  infift,  that  it  mould  contain  a 
declaration  or  recognition  of  his  preceding  right ;  as  on 
the  other  hand,  he  avoided  the  appearance  of  a  new  law 
or  ordinance.     He  choie  a  middle  courfe,  which,  as  is 

d  Bacon,  p,  581, 
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generally  unavoidable  in  fuch  cafes,  was  not  entirely  freec  H  A  P« 
from  uncertainty  and  obfcurity.     It  was  voted,  "  Thati  „ 

<c  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  fhould  reft,  remain,  and  14*5- 
"  abide  in  the  king  c ;"  but  whether  as  rightful  heir,  or 
only  as  prefent  pofTeflbr,  was  not  determined.  In  like 
manner,  Henry  was  contented  that  the  fucceffion  mould 
be  fecured  to  the  heirs  of  his  body  ;  but  he  pretended  not, 
in  cafe  of  their  failure,  to  exclude  the  houfe  of  York,  or 
to  give  the  preference  to  that  of  Lancafter :  He  left  that 
great  point  ambiguous  Tor  the  prefent,  and  trufted,  that, 
if  it  fhould  ever  become  requifite  to  determine  it,  future 
incidents  would  open  the  way  for  the  decifion. 

But  even  after  all  thefe  precautions,  the  king  was  fo 
little  fatisfied  with  his  own  title,  that,  in  the  following 
year,  he  applied  to  papal  authority  for  a  confirmation  of 
it  ;  and  as  the  court  of  Rome  gladly  laid  hold  of  all  op- 
portunities, which  the  imprudence,  weaknefs,  or  necef- 
fities  of  princes  afforded  it  to  extend  its  influence,  Inno- 
cent VIII.  the  reigning  pope,  readily  granted  a  bull,  in 
whatever  terms  the  king  was  pleafed  to  defire.  All  Hen- 
ry's titles,  by  fucceflion,  marriage,  parliamentary  choice, 
even  conqueft,  are  there  enumerated  ;  and  to  the  whole 
the  fanction  of  religion  is  added  ;  excommunication  ss 
denounced  againft  every  one  who  mould  either  difturb 
him  in  the  prefent  pofTeflion,  or  the  heirs  of  his  body 
in  the  future  fucceflion,  of  the  crown  ;  and  from  this 
penalty,  no  criminal,  except  in  the  article  of  death, 
could  be  abfolved  but  by  the  pope  himfelf,  or  his  fpc- 
cial  commiffioners.  It  is  difficult  to  imagine,  that  the 
fecurity,  derived  from  this  bull,  could  be  a  compenfation 
for  the  defect  which  it  betrayed  in  Henry's  title,  and 
for  the  danger  of  thus  inviting  the  pope  to  interpofe  in 
thefe  concerns. 

«  Bacon,  p.  581* 
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CHAP.      It  was  natural,  and  even  laudable  in  Henry  to  reverfc 

'_j  the  attainders,  which  had   pafTed  againft  the  partizans  of 

*485»  the  houfe  of  Lancafter  :  But  the  revenges,  which  he  exr- 
ercifed  againft  the  adherents  of  the  York  family,  to  which 
he  was  fo  foon  to  be  allied,  cannot  be  confidered  in  the 
fame  light.  Yet  the  parliament,  at  his  inftigation,  palled 
an  act  of  attainder  againft  the  late  king  himfelf,  againft 
the  duke  of  Norfolk,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  vifcount  Lovel, 
the  lords  Zouche  and  Ferrars  of  Chartley,  Sir  Walter 
and  Sir  James  Harrington,  Sir  William  Berkeley,  Sir 
Humphrey  Stafford,  Catefby,  and  about  twenty  other 
gentlemen,  who  had  fought  on  Richard's  fide  in  the  bat- 
tle of  Bofworth.  How  men  could  be  guilty  of  treafon, 
by  fupporting  the  king  in  pofTefiion  againft  the  earl  of 
Richmond,  who  aflumed  not  the  title  of  king,  it  is  not 
eafy  to  conceive;  and  nothing  but  a  fervile  complaifance 
in  the  parliament  could  have  engaged  them  to  make  this 
ilretch  of  juftice.  Nor  was  it  a  fmall  mortification  to  the 
people  in  general,  to  find,  that  the  king,  prompted  ei- 
ther by  avarice  or  refentment,  could,  in  the  very  begin- 
ning of  his  reign,  fo  far  violate  the  cordial  union,  which 
had  previously  been  concerted  between  the  parties,  and 
to  the  expectation  of  which  he  had  plainly  owed  his  fuc- 
ceflion  to  the  throne. 

The  king,  having  gained  fo  many  points  of  confe* 
quence  from  the  parliament,  thought  it  not  expedient  tQ 
demand  any  fupply  from  them,  which  the  profound  peace 
enjoyed  by  the  nation,  and  the  late  forfeiture  of  Ri- 
chard's adherents,  feemed  to  render  fomewhat  fuperfiuous, 
othDcc  ^he  ParHament>  however,  conferred  on  him  during  life 
the  duty  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  had  been  en- 
joyed in  the  fame  manner  by  fome  of  his  immediate  pre- 
decefTors  ;  and  they  added,  before  they  broke  up,  other 
money  bills  of  no  great  moment.  The  king,  on  his  part, 
made  returns  of  grace  and  favour  to  his  people.     He  pub- 
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limed  his  royal  proclamation,  offering  pardon  to  all  fuch  c  H  A  p- 

as  had  taken  arms,  or  formed  any  attempts  againft  him  ;  \ v      j 

provided  they  fubmitted  themfelves  to  mercy  by  a  certain  1^5« 
day,  and  took  the  ufual  oath  of  fealty  and  allegiance. 
Upon  this  proclamation  many  came  out  of  their  fanctu- 
aries ;  and  the  minds  of  men  were  every  where  much 
quieted.  Henry  chofe  to  take  wholly  to  himfelf  the  merit 
of  an  acl:  of  grace,  fo  agreeable  to  the  nation  ;  rather 
than  communicate  it  with  the  parliament,  (as  was  his 
iirft  intention)  by  paffing  a  bill  to  that  purpofe.  The 
earl  of  Surrey,  however,  though  he  had  fubmitted,  and 
delivered  himfelf  into  the  king's  hands,  was  fent  prifoner 
to  the  Tower. 

During  this  parliament,  the  king  alfo  beftowed  fa- 
vours and  honours  on  fome  particular  perfons,  who  were 
attached  to  him.  Edward  Stafford,  eldeft  fon  of  the 
duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  late  reign,  was  re- 
flored  to  the  honours  of  his  family,  as  well  as  to  its  for- 
tune, which  was  very  ample.  This  generofity,  fo  unufual 
in  Henry,  was  the  effecl:  of  nis  gratitude  to  the  memory 
of  Buckingham,  who  had  firfr.  concerted  the  plan  of  his 
elevation,  and  who  by  his  own  ruin  had  made  way  for 
that  great  event.  Chandos  of  Britanny  was  created  earl 
of  Bath,  Sir  Giles  Daubeny  lord  Daubcny,  and  Sir  Ro- 
bert Willoughby  lord  Broke.  Thefe  were  all  the  titles 
pf  nobility  conferred  by  the  king  during  this  feffion  of 
parliament e. 

But  the  minifters,  whom  Henry  moil  trufled  and  fa- 
voured, were  not  chofen  from  among  the  nobility,  or 
even  from  among  the  laity.  John  Morton,  and  Richard 
Fox,  two  clergymen,  perfons  of  induftry,  vigilance,  and 
capacity,  were  the  men  to  whom  he  chiefly  confided  his 
affairs  and  fecret  counfels.  They  had  fhared  with  him 
all  his  former  dangers  and  diftrefles  ->  and  he  now  took 
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CHAP.  care  t0  malce  them  participate  in  his  good  fortune.    They 
i.  >  were    both  called  to  the  privy   council ;    Morton  was 

*4&S«  reftored  to  the  bifhopric  of  Ely,  Fox  was  created  bifhop 
of  Exeter.  The  former  foon  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Bourchier,  was  raifed  to  the  fee  of  Canterbury.  The 
latter  was  made  privy  feal  ;  and  fucceflively,  bifhop  of 
Bath  and  Wells,  Durham,  and  Winchefrer.  For  Henry, 
as  lord  Bacon  obferves,  loved  to  employ  and  advance 
prelates  ;  becaufe,  having  rich  bifhoprics  to  beftow,  it 
was  eafy  for  him  to  reward  their  fervices :  And  it  was 
his  maxim  to  raife  them  by  flow  fteps,  and  make  them 
firft  pafs  through  the  inferior  fees  f.  He  probably  ex- 
pected, that,  as  they  were  naturally  more  dependant  oa 
him  than  the  nobility,  who,  during  that  age,  enjoyed 
pofleffions  and  jurifdi&ions  dangerous  to  royal  authority  $ 
fo  the  profpecl  of  farther  elevation  would  render  them 
flill  more  active  in  his  fervice,  and  more  obfequious  to  his 
commands. 

1486.  In  prefenting  the  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  the 

*  L  •'an*  parliament,  anxious  to  preferve  the  legal,  undifputed 
fuccefiion  to  the  crown,  had  petitioned  Henry,  with  de- 
monftrations  of  the  greateft  zeal,  to  efpoufe  the  princefs 
Elizabeth  ;  but  they  covered  their  true  reafon  under  the 
dutiful  pretence  of  their  defire  to  have  heirs  of  his  body. 
King's  mar-  He  now  thought  in  earnefr.  of  fatisfying  the  minds  of  his 
riase'  people  in  that  particular.     His  marriage  was  celebrated  at 

London  ;  and  that  with  greater  appearance  of  univerfal 
joy,  than  either  his  firlt  entry  or  his  coronation.  Henry 
remarked  with  much  difpleafure  this  general  favour  borne 
to  the  houfe  of  York.  The  fufpicions,  which  arofe  from 
it,  not  only  dilturbed  his  tranquillity  during  his  whole 
reign  i  but  bred  difguft  towards  his  confort  herfelf,  and 
poifoned  all  his  domeftic  enjoyments.     Though  virtuouc, 
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amiable,  and  obfequlous  to  the  lafl  degree,  fhe  never  met c  H^A  p» 

with  a  proper  return  of  affection,  or  even  of  complaifance  v L# 

from  her  hufband  ;  and   the  malignant  ideas  of  faction       I4?6» 
Hill,  in  his  fullen  mind,  prevailed  over  all  the  fentiments 
of  conjugal  tendernefs, 

The  kin^  had  been  carried  along,  with  fuch  a  tide  of 
fuccefs,  ever  fince  his  arrival  in  England,  that  he  thought 
nothing  could  withftand  the  fortune  and  authority  which 
attended  him.  He  now  refolved  to  make  a  progrefs  into 
the  North,  where  the  friends  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and 
even  the  partizans  of  Richard,  were  numerous;  in 
hopes  of  curing,  by  his  prefence  and  converfation,  the 
prejudices  of  the  malcontents.  When  he  arrived  at  Not- 
tingham, he  heard  that  vifcount  Lovel,  with  Sir  Hum- 
phrey Stafford  and  Thomas,  his  brother,  had  fecretly 
Withdrawn  themfelves  from  their  fanctuary  at  Colchefter  : 
But  this  news  appeared  not  to  him  of  fuch  importance  as 
to  flop  his  journey;  and  he  proceeded  forward  to  York, 
He  there  heard,  that  the  Staffords  had  levied  an  army,  AnmfuN 
and  were  marching  to  befiege  the  city  of  Worcefter :  lon* 
And  that  Lovel,  at  the  head  of  three  or  four  thoufand 
men,  was  approaching  to  attack  him  in  York.  Henry  was 
not  difmayed  with  this  intelligence.  His  active  courage, 
full  of  refources,  immediately  prompted  him  to  find  the 
proper  remedy.  Though  furrounded  with  enemies  in 
thefe  difaffected  counties,  he  affembled  a  fmall  body  of 
troops,  in  whom  he  could  confide ;  and  he  put  them 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford.  He  joined 
to  them  all  his  own  attendants ;  but  he  found  that  this 
hafty  armament  was  more  formidable  by  their  fpirit  and 
their  zealous  attachment  to  him,  than  by  the  arms  or 
military  ftores  with  which  they  were  provided.  He  there- 
fore gave  Bedford  orders  not  to  approach  the  enemy ;  but 
previoufly  to  try  every  proper  expedient  to  difperfe  them9 
Bedford  publiflied  a  general  promife  of  pardon  to  the  re- 
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CHAP,  bels ;  which  had  a  greater  efFecl:  on  their  leader  than  on 
i  '        '  ,  his  followers.     Lovel,  who  had  undertaken  an  enterprize 
14S6.      that  exceeded  his  courage  and  capacity,  was  fo  terrified 
with  the  fear  of  defertion  among  his  troops,  that  he  fud- 
denly  withdrew  himfelf;  and,  after  lurking  fome  time  in 
Lancafhire,  he  made  his  efcape  into  Flanders,  where  he 
was  protected  by  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy.     His  army 
fubmitted  to  the  king's  clemency  ;   and  the  other  rebels, 
hearing  of  this  fuccefs,    raifed  the  fiege  of  Worcefler, 
and  difperfed  themfelves.     The  Staftords  took  fan&uary 
in  the  church  of  Colnham,  a  village  near  Abingdon ;  but 
as  it  was  found,  that  this  church  had  not  the  privilege 
of  giving  protection  to  rebels,  they  were  taken  thence ; 
The  elder  was  executed  at  Tyburn  ;  the  younger,  plead- 
ing that  he  had  been  milled  by  his  brother,  obtained  a 
pardon  °. 
scthSept.        Henry's  joy  for  this  fuccefs  was  followed,  fome  time 
after,  by  the  birth  of  a  prince,  to  whom  he  gave  the 
name  of  Arthur,  in  memory  of  the  famous  Britifh  king 
of  that  name,  from  whom,  it  was  pretended,  the  family 
of  Tudor  derived  its  defcent. 

Difcontenrs      Though   Henry  had  been  able  to  defeat  this  hafty 
ofthepeo-  rebellion,  raifed  by  the  relics  of  Richard's  partizans,  hi* 
government  was   become   in   general   unpopular:    The 
fource  of  public  difcontent  arofe  chiefly  from  his  preju- 
dices againft  the  houfe  of  York,  which  was  generally 
beloved  by  the  nation,  and  which,  for  that  very  reafon, 
became  every  day  more  the  object  of  his  hatred  and  jea- 
loufy.     Not  only  a  preference  on  all  occafions,  it  was 
obferved,  was  given  to  the  Lancastrians ;    but  many  of 
the  oppofite  party  had  been  expofed  to  great  feverity,  and 
had  been  bereaved  of  their  fortunes  by  acts  of  attainder. 
A  general  refumption  likewife  had  pafled  of  all  grants 
made  by  the  princes  of  the  houfe  of  York  3  and  though 
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this  rigour  had  been  covered  under  the  pretence,  that  the  chap. 
Revenue  was  become   infufficient  to  fupport  the  dignity  «■  * 

of  the  crown,  and  though  the  grants,  during  the  later      *4*6« 
years   of  Henry   VI .  were   refumed  by  the  fame  law, 
yet  the  York  party,  as  they  were  the  principal  fufFerers 
by  the   refumption,  thought   it  chiefly   levelled   againft 
them.     The  feverity,  exercifed  againft  the  earl  of  War- 
wic,  begat  companion  for   youth    and  innocence,    ex- 
pofed   to  fuch  oppreflion  ;  and  his  confinement  in   the 
Tower,  the  very  place  where  Edward's  children  had  been 
murdered  by  their  uncle,  made  the  public  expect  a  like 
cataftrophe  for  him,  and  led  them  to  make  a  comparifon 
between  Henry  and  that  detefted  tyrant.     And  when  it 
was  remarked,  that  the    queen  herfelf  met  with   harfh 
treatment,  and  even  after  the  birth  of  a  fon,  was  not  ad- 
mitted to  the  honour  of  a   public  coronation,  Henry's 
prepoffeflions  were  then  concluded  to  be  inveterate,  and 
men    became   equally  obftinate  in   their  difguft  to  his 
government.     Nor  was  the  manner  and  addrefs  of  the 
king  calculated  to  cure  thefe  prejudices  contracted  againft 
his  adminiftration  -,  but  had,  in  every  thing,  a  tendency 
to  promote  fear,  or  at  beft  reverence,  rather  than  good- 
will and  affection  h.     While  the  high  idea,  entertained 
of  his  policy  and  vigour,  retained  the  nobility  and  men  of 
character  in  obedience ;  the  effects  of  his  unpopular  go- 
vernment foon  appeared,  by  incidents  of  an  extraordinary 
nature. 

There  lived  in  Oxford,  one  Richard  Simon,  a  prieff, 
who  poffefied  fome  fubtlety,  and  ftill  more  enterprize  and 
temerity.  This  man  had  entertained  the  defign  of  dif- 
turbing  Henry's  government,  by  raifing  a  pretender  to 
his  crown ;  and  for  that  purpofe,  he  caft  his  eyes  on 
Lambert  Simnel,  a  youth  of  fifteen  years  of  age,  who  Lambert 
was  fon  of  a  baker,  and  who,  being  endowed  with  under-  Simnsi» 
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C  H  A  P.!  ftandine  above  his  years,  and  addrefs  above  his  condition, 

XXIV  r 

, '  j  feemed  well  fitted   to  perfonate  a  prince  of  royal  extrac- 

1486.     tion.     A  report  had  been  fpread  among  the  people,  and 
received  with  great  avidity,  that  Richard,  duke  of  York, 
fecond  fon  of  Edward  IV.  had,  by  a  fecret  efcape,  faved 
himfelf  from  the  cruelty  of  his  uncle,  and  lay  fomewhere 
concealed  in  England.     Simon,  taking  advantage  of  this 
rumour,  had  at  firft   inftrucled   his  pupil  to  affume  that 
name,  which  he  found  to  be  fo  fondly  cherifhed  by  the 
public:  But  hearing  afterwards  a  new  report,  thatWar- 
wic  had  made  his  efcape  from  the  Tower,  and  obferving 
that  this  news  was  attended  with  no  lefs  general  fatisfac- 
tion,  he  changed  the   plan   of  his  impoflure,  and   made 
Simnel  perfoliate  that  unfortunate  prince  *.     Though  the 
youth  was  qualified  by  nature  for  the  part  which  he  was 
inflrueled  to  act ;  yet  was  it  remarked,  that  he  was  better 
informed   in  circumlianccs   relating  to  the  royal  family, 
particularly  in  the  adventures   of  the  earl  of  Warwic, 
than  he  could  be   fuppofed  to  have  learned   from  one  of 
Simon's  condition:   And  it  was  thence  conjectured,  that 
perfons  of  higher  rank,  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  York, 
had  laid  the  plan  of  this  confpiracy,  and  had   conveyed 
proper  inflruc~lions  to  the  aclors.     The  queen-dowager 
herfelf  was  expofed  to  fufpicion  ;  and  it  was  indeed  the 
general  opinion,  however   unlikely  it  might  feem,  that 
fhe  had  fecretly  given  her  confent  to  the  impoflure.     This 
woman  was  of  a  very  refllefs  difpofition.     Finding,  that, 
inflead  of  receiving  the  reward  of  her  fervices,  in  con- 
tributing to  Henry's  elevation,  fhe  herfelf  was  fallen  into 
abfolute  infignificance,  her  daughter  treated  with  feverity, 
and  all   her  friends  brought  under   fubjeclion,  fhe  had 
conceived   the  mod  violent  animofity  againft  him,  and 
had  refolved  to  make  him   hd  the  effects  of  hes»refent- 
snent.     She  knew,  that  the  impoftor,  however  fuccefsful, 
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might  eafily  at  laft  be  fet  afide;  and  if  a  way  could  bec  HAP* 
found  at  his  rifque  to  fubvert  the  government,  fhe  hoped  t  , 

that  a  fcene  might  be  opened,  which,  though  difHcult  at     H85. 
prefent  exactly  to  forefee,  would  gratify  her  revenge,  and 
be  on  the  whole  lefs  irkfome  to  her,  than  that  flavery  and 
contempt,  to  which  fhe  was  now  reduced  k. 

But  whatever  care  Simon  might  take  to  convey  inftruc- 
tion  to  his  pupil  Simnel,  he  was  fenfible,  that  the  impof- 
ture  would  not  bear  a  clofe  infpection  ;  and  he  was  there- 
fore determined  to   open  the   firft  public   fcene  of  it  in 
Ireland.     That  ifland,  which  was  zealoufly  attached  to 
the  houfe  of  York,  and  bore  an  affectionate  regard  to  the 
memory  of  Clarence,  Warwic's  father,    who  had  been 
their  lieutenant,  was  improvidently  allowed  by  Henry  to 
remain  in  the  fame  condition,  in  which  he  found  it ;  and 
all  the  counfellors  and  officers,  who  had   been  appointed 
by   his   predeceflbr,  frill  retained   their  authority.     No 
fooner  did  Simnel  prefent  himfelf"  to  Thomas  Fitz-gerald, 
earl  of  Kildare,  the  deputy  and  claim  his  protection  as  the 
unfortunate  Warwic,  than  that  credulous  nobleman,  not 
fufpecling  fo  bold  an  impofture,  gave  attention  to  him, 
and  began  to  confult  fome  perfons  of  rank  with  regard  to 
this  extraordinary  incident.     Thefe  he  found  even  more 
fanguine  in   their  zeal  and  belief  than  himfelf:  And  in 
proportion  as  the  ftory  diffufed  itfelf  among  thofe  of  lower 
condition,  it  became  the  object:  of  flill  greater  paffion  and 
credulity,  till    the  people  in  Dublin  with  one  confent 
tendered  their  allegiance  to  Simnel,  as  to  the  true  Plan- 
tagenet.     Fond  of  a  novelty,  which  flattered  their  natural 
propenfion,  they  overlooked  the  daughters  of  Edward  IV. 
who  flood  before  Warwic  in  the  order  of  fucceilion  ;  they  Revolt  of 
payed  the  pretended  prince  attendance  as  their  ibvereign, 
lodged  him  in  the  caftle  of  Dublin,  crowned  him  with 
3  diadem  taken  from  a  ftatue  of  the  virgin,  and  publicly 
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c  H  A  P.  proclaimed  him  king,  by  the  appellation  of  Edward  VI, 
jTUp   whole    ifland  followed  the  example    of  the  capi- 
i486.    ja| .  an(j  not  a  fworj  was  anv  where  drawn  in  Henry's 
quarrel. 

When  this  intelligence  was  conveyed  to  the  king,  it 
reduced  him  to  fome  perplexity.  Determined  always  to 
face  his  enemies  in  perfon,  he  yet  fcrupled  at  prefent  to 
leave  England,  where,  he  fufpecfced,  the  confpiracy  was 
firft  framed,  and  where,  he  knew,  many  perfons  of  con- 
dition, and  the  people  in  general,  were  much  difpofed  to 
give  it  countenance.  In  order  to  difcover  the  fecret 
fource  of  the  contrivance,  and  take  meafures  asainfi:  this 
open  revolt,  he  held  frequent  confultations  with  his  mi- 
nifters  and  counfellors,  and  laid  plans  for  a  vigorous  de- 
fence of  his  authority,  and  the  fuppreffion  of  his  enemies. 

The  firft  event,  which  followed  thefe  deliberations, 
gave  furprize  to  the  public  :  It  was  the  feizure  pf  the 
queen-dowager,  the  forfeiture  of  all  her  lands  and  reve- 
nue, and  the  clofe  confinement  of  her  perfon  in  the  nun- 
nery of  Bermondefey.  This  act  of  authority  was  covered 
with  a  very  thin  pretence.  It  was  alleged,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  fecret  agreement  to  marry  her  daughter 
to  Henry,  fhe  had  yet  yielded  to  the  felicitations  and  me- 
naces of  Richard,  and  had  delivered  that  princefs  and  her 
fitters  into  the  hands  of  the  tyrant.  This  crime,  which  was 
now  become  obfolete,  and  might  admit  of  alleviations, 
was  therefore  fufpecled  not  to  be  the  real  caufe  of  the  fe- 
verity,  with  which  fhe  was  treated  ;  and  men  believed, 
that  the  king-,  unwilling  to  accufe  fo  near  a  relation  of  a 
confpiracy  againfl  him,  had  cloaked  his  vengeance  or  pre- 
caution under  colour  of  an  offence  known  to  the  whole 
world  '.  They  were  afterwards  the  more  confirmed  in 
this  fufpicion,  when  they  found,  that  the  unfortunate 
queen,  though   fhe  furvived   this  difgrace  feveral  years3 
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was  never  treated  with  any  more  lenity,  but  was  allowed  chap. 

XXIV 

to  end  her  life  in  poverty,  folitude,  and  confinement.        1  *  j 

The  next  meafure  of  the  king's  was  of  a  lefs  excep-  ***6, 
tionable  nature.  He  ordered  that  Warwic  mould  be  taken 
from  the  Tower,  be  led  in  proceffion  through  the  ftreets 
of  London,  be  conducted  to  St.  Paul's,  and  there  expofed 
to  the  view  of  the  whole  people.  He  even  gave  direc- 
tions, that  fome  men  of  rank,  attached  to  the  houfe  of 
York,  and  beft  acquainted  with  the  perfon  of  this  prince, 
mould  approach  him  and  converfe  with  him  :  And  he 
trufted,  that  thefe,  being  convinced  of  the  abfurd  im- 
pofture  of  Simnel,  would  put  a  flop  to  the  credulity  of 
the  populace.  The  expedient  had  its  effect  in  England  : 
But  in  Ireland  the  people  ftill  perfifted  in  their  revolt, 
and  zealoufly  retorted  on  the  king  the  reproach  of  propa- 
gating an  impoflure,  and  of  having  fhewn  a  counterfeit 
Warwic  to  the  public. 

Henry  had  foon  reafon  to  apprehend,  that  the  defign 
againft  him  was  not  laid  on  fuch  flight  foundations  as  the 
abfurdity  of  the  contrivance  feemed  to  indicate.  John, 
earl  of  Lincoln,  fon  of  John  de  la  Pole,  duke  of  Suffolk, 
and  of  Elizabeth,  eldeft  fifter  to  Edward  IV.  was  engag- 
ed to  take  part  in  the  confpiracy.  This  nobleman,  who 
poiTefTed  capacity  and  courage,  had  entertained  very  afpir- 
ing  views  ;  and  his  ambition  was  encouraged  by  the 
known  intentions  of  his  uncle,  Richard,  who  had  formed 
a  defign,  in  cafe  he  himfelf  mould  die  without  iffue,  of 
declaring  Lincoln  fucceffor  to  the  crown.  The  king's 
jealoufy  againft  all  eminent  perfons  of  the  York  party,  and 
his  rigour  towards  Warwic,  had  farther  ftruck  Lincoln 
with  apprehenfions,  and  made  him  refolve  to  feek  for 
fafety  in  the  mod  dangerous  counfels.  Having  fixed  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a 
man  of  great  intereft  in  Lancafhire,  he  retired  to  Flan- 
ders, where  Lovel  had  arrived  a  little  before  him ;  and  he 

Y  4  lived, 
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c  H  A  P. lived,  during  fome  time,  in  the  court  of  his  aunt  the 

XXIV 

^       L/dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  by  whom  he  had  been  invited 

i486,     over. 

*  „ .         f     Margaret,   widow  of  Charles  the  Bold,  duke  Of 

Intrigues  of  7 

the  dutchefs Burgundy,  not  having  any  children  of  her  own,  attached 

ofBurgundv.herfelf  ^  ?n  entire  friendfllip  to  her  daughter-in-law, 

married  to  Maximilian,  archduke  of  Auftria ;  and  after 
the  death  of  that  princefs,  fhe  perfevered  in  her  affection 
to  Philip  and  Margaret,  her  children,  and  occupied  her- 
felf  in  the  care  of  their  education  and  of  their  perfons,, 
By  her  virtuous  conduct  and  demeanour,  fhe  had  acquired 
great  authority  among    the  Flemings;    and  lived   with 
much  dignity,  as  well  as   ccconomy,    upon  that  ample 
dowry,  which  me  inherited  from  her  hufband.     The  re- 
fentments  of  this  princefs  were  no   lefs  warm  than  her 
friendfhips  ;  and  that  fpirit  of  faction,    which   it  is  fo 
difficult  for  a  focial  and  fanguine  temper  to  guard  againft, 
had  taken  ftrong  poffeffion  of  her  heart,  and  entrenched 
fomewhat  on  the  probity,  which  {hone  forth  in  the  other 
parts  of  her  character.     Hearing  of  the  malignant  jea- 
loufy,  entertained  by  Henry  againft  her  family,  and  his 
opprefficn  of  all  its  partizans  ;  (he  was  moved  with  the 
higheft  indignation,    and  fhe  determined  to  make  him 
repent  of  that  enmity,  to  which  fo  many  of  her  friends, 
without   any   reafon   or    neceffity,    had  fallen    victims. 
After  confulting  with  Lincoln  and  Love],  fhe  hired  a 
14S7.     body  of  two  thoufand  veteran  Germans,  under  the  com- 
mand of  Martin  Swart,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer  m  ; 
and  fent  them  over,  together  with  thele  two  noblemen, 
Lambert      tojoinSimnel  in  Ireland.     The  countenance,  given  by 
Simnel  in-  perfons  of  fuch  high  rank,  and  the  acceffion  of  this  mi- 

"v .id ts  Enii- 

land.  litary  force,  much  raifed   the  courage  of  the  Irifh,  and 

made  them  entertain  the  refolution  of   invading  Enir- 

m  Polyd.  Virg.p,  572,  573. 

land, 
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land,  where  they  believed   the   fpirit  of  difaffec'tion  asc^  A  p« 

prevalent   as    it  appeared   to  be  in  Ireland.      The   po^ v / 

yerty    alfo,    under    which   they   laboured,    made    it   im-      Ms7« 
pofiible    for    them    to    fupport    any    longer    their    new 
court  and  army,  and  infpired   them  with  a  ffrong  defire 
of  enriching  themlelves   by  plunder  and  preferment  in 
England. 

Henry  was  not  ignorant  of  thefe  intentions  of  his 
enemies  ;  and  he  prepared  himfelf  for  defence.  He  or- 
dered troops  to  be  levied  in  different  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, and  put  them  under  the  command  of  the  duke  of 
Bedford,  and  earl  of  Oxford.  He  confined  the  marquis 
of  Dorfet,  who,  he  fufpe£ted,  would  refent  the  injuries 
iufFered  by  his  mother,  the  queen  dowager  :  And  to 
gratify  the  people  by  an  appearance  of  devotion,  he  made 
a  pilgrimage  to  our  lady  of  Walfingham,  famous  for 
miracles  ;  and  there  offered  up  prayers  for  fuccefs  and 
for  deliverance  from  his  enemies. 

Being  informed  that  Simnel  was  landed  at  Foudrey  in 
Lancafhire,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  advanced 
towards  the  enemy  as  far  as  Coventry.  The  rebels  had 
entertained  hopes,  that  the  difaffected  counties  in  the 
North  would  rife  in  their  favour  :  But  the  people  in  ge- 
neral, averfe  to  join  Irifli  and  German  invaders,  con- 
vinced of  Lambert's  impofture,  and  kept  in  awe  by  the 
king's  reputation  for  fuccefs  and  conduct,  either  remain- 
ed in  tranquillity,  or  gave  affiftance  to  the  royal  army. 
The  earl  of  Lincoln,  therefore,  who  commanded  the  re- 
bels, finding  no  hopes  but  in  victory,  was  determined  to 
bring  the  matter  to  a  fpeedy  deciiion  -y  and  the  king, 
fupported  by  the  native  courage  of  his  temper,  and  em- 
boldened by  a  great  acceflion  of  volunteers,  who  had  6th  June, 
joined  him,  under  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  lord  ,tuk{U 
.  Strange,  declined  not  the  combat.  The  hoftile  armies 
met  at  Stoke  in  the  county  of  Nottingham,  and  fought  a 

battle, 
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C«A  P'^att^e>  which  was  bloody,  and  more  obflinately  dif- 
\  v  '  tputed  than  could  have  been  expected  from  the  inequality 
'487*  of  their  force.  All  the  leaders  of  the  rebels  were  refolved 
to  conquer  or  to  perifh  ;  and  they  infpired  their  troops  with 
like  refolution.  The  Germans  alfo,  being  veteran  and 
experienced  foldiers,  kept  the  event  long  doubtful ;  and 
even  the  Irifh,  though  ill-armed  and  almoft  defencelefs, 
fhowed  themfelves  not  defective  in  fpirit  and  bravery. 
The  king's  victory  was  purchafed  with  lofs,  but  was 
entirely  decifive.  Lincoln,  Broughton,  and  Swart,  pe- 
rifhed  in  the  field  of  battle,  with  four  thoufand  of  their 
followers.  As  Lovel  was  never  more  heard  of,  he  was 
believed  to  have  undergone  the  fame  fate.  Simnel,  with 
his  tutor,  Simon,  was  taken  prifoner.  Simon,  being 
a  priefr,  was  not  tried  at  law,  and  was  only  committed 
to  clofe  cuftody  :  Simnel  was  too  contemptible  to  be  an 
object  either  of  apprehenfion  or  refentment  to  Henry. 
He  was  pardoned,  and  made  a  fcullion  in  the  king's 
kitchen  ;  whence  he  was  afterwards  advanced  to  the  rank 
of  a  falconer  n. 

Henry  had  now  leifure  to  revenge  himfelf  on  his 
enemies.  He  made  a  progrefs  into  the  northern  parts, 
where  he  gave  many  proofs  of  his  rigorous  difpofition.  A 
ftrict  enquiry  was  made  after  thofe  who  had  affifted  or 
favoured  the  rebels.  The  punifhments  were  not  all  fan- 
guinary  :  The  king  made  his  revenge  fubfervient  to  his 
avarice.  Heavy  fines  were  levied  upon  the  delinquents, 
The  proceedings  of  the  courts,  and  even  the  courts 
themfelves,  were  arbitrary.  Either  the  criminals  were 
tried  by  commiilioners  appointed  for  the  purpofe,  or  they 
fuffered  punifhment  by  fentence  of  a  court-martiaL  And 
as  a  rumour  had  prevailed  before  the  battle  of  Stoke,  that 
the  rebels  had  gained  the  victory,  that  the  royal  army 
was  cut  in  pieces,  and  that  the  king  himfelf  had  efcaped 

n  Bacon,  p.  586.     Pol.  Virg.  p.  574. 
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by  flight,  Henry  was  refolved  to  interpret  the  belief  or  C  h  a  Pm 

propagation  of  this  report  as  a  mark  of  difaffe£tion  ;  and  v j 

he  punifhed  many  for  that  pretended  crime.  But  fuch,  1487. 
in  this  age,  was  the  fituation  of  the  Englifh  government, 
that  the  royal  prerogative,  which  was  but  imperfectly 
reftrained  during  the  moil  peaceable  periods,  was  fure,  in 
tumultuous,  or  even  fufpicious  times,  which  frequently 
recurred,  to  break  all  bounds  of  law,  and  to  violate  pub- 
lic liberty. 

After  the  king  had  gratified  his  rigour  by  the  punifh- 
ment  of  his  enemies,  he  determined  to  give  contentment 
to  the  people,  in  a  point,  which,  though  a  mere  cere- 
mony, was  paflionately  delired  by  them.  The  queen 
had  been  married  near  two  years,  but  had  not  yet  been 
crowned  ;  and  this  affectation  of  delay  had  given  great 
difcontent  to  the  public,  and  had  been  one  principal 
fource  of  the  difaffection  which  prevailed.  The  king,  *stkNa* 
inftructed  by  experience,  now  finished  the  ceremony  of 
her  coronation;  and  to  fhew  a  difpofition  itiil  more  gra- 
cious, he  reftored  to  liberty  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  who 
had  been  able  to  clear  himfelf  of  all  the  fufpicions  enter- 
tained againft  him. 
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CHAP.     XXV. 

State  of  foreign  affairs State  of  Scotland of 

Spain of  the  Low  Countries — -of  France 

of  Britanny French  invafion  of  Britanny  — — 

French  embafjy  to  England Diffnnulation  of  the 

French  court An  infurrellion  in  the  North 

fuppreffed— — King  fends  forces  into  Britanny — 

Annexation  of  Britanny  to  France A  parliament 

War    with   France hivafion    of  France 

Peace  with  France Per  kin  V/arbec- » 

His  impofture He  is  avowed  by  the  du' chefs  of 

Burgundy and  by  many  of  the  Englifh  nobility 

— — Trial  and   execution  of  Stanley — — A  par- 
liament, 

CHAP.  f|P*HE  king  acquired  great  reputation  throughout  Eu- 

,  *    ,    JL      rone  bv  the  vigorous  and  profperous  conducl  of  his 

1488.      domeflic  affairs  :  But  as  fome  incidents,  about  this  time, 

rM«nfffa?«  invited  him  to  look  abroad,  and  exert  himfclf  in  behalf 

of  his  allies,  it  will  be  neceiiary,  in  order  to  give  a  juft 

account  of  his  foreign  meafures,   to  explain  the  fituation 

of  the  neighbouring  kingdoms  ;  beginning  with    Scot- 

land,  which  lies  mod:  contiguous. 

State  of  The  kingdom  of  Scotland   had   not  yet  attained  that 

Scotland.  ,.,,.*■«  i  •    -V      1  1  1 

ftate,    which    difbnguilhcs    a    civilized    monarchy,   and 

which  enables  the  government,  by  the  force  of  its  laws 
and  inftitutions  alone,  without  any  extraordinary  capa- 
city in  the  fovereign,  to  maintain  itfelf  in  order  and  tran- 
quillity.    James  III.  who  now  filled  the  throne,  was  a 

prince  of  little   indufrry  and  of  a  narrow  genius  ;  and 

though 
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though  it  behoved  him  to  yield   the  reins  of  o-overnment  C  H  a  P 

XXV 

to   his  minifters,  he  had   never  been  able  to  make  anyv  '  ^ 

choice,  which   could   give  contentment   both  to  himfelf      i48S. 
and  to  his  people.     When  he  heflowcd  his  confidence  on 
any  of  the  principal  nobility,  he  found,  that  they  exalted 
their  own  family  to  fuch  a  height,  as  was  dangerous  to 
the  prince,  and   gave  umbrage  to  the  Hate  :  When  he 
conferred    favour    on    any  perfon  of   meaner  birth,  on 
whofe  fubmillion  he  could  more  depend,   the  barons   of 
his  kingdom,  enraged  at  the  power  of  an  upftart  minion* 
proceeded   to  the  utmoft  extremities   againft   their  fove- 
reign.     Had  Henry  entertained  the  ambition  of  conquefls, 
a  tempting  opportunity    now   offered    of  reducing    that 
kingdom  to  fubjection  ;  but  as  he  was  probably  fenfible* 
that  a  warlike  people,  though  they  might  be  over- run  by 
reafon  of  their  domeftic  divisions,  could  not  be  retained 
in  ob.-dience  without  a  regular  military  force,  which  was 
then   unknown  in  England,  he  rather  intended  the  re- 
newal of  the  peace  with  Scotland,  and  fent  an  embalTy 
to  James  for  that  purpofe.     But  the  Scots,    who  never 
dcilred  a  durable  peace  with  England,  and  who  deemed 
their  fecurity  to  confift  in  conftantly  preferving  them- 
felves  in   a  warlike  pofture,  would  not   agree   to   more 
than  a  feven  years  truce,  which   was  accordingly  con- 
cluded °. 

,  The  European  ftates  on  the  continent  were  then  haft- 
ening  fad  to  the  fituation,  in  which  they  have  remained, 
without  any  material  alteration,  for  near  three  centuries  ; 
and  began  to  unite  themfelves  into  one  extenfive  fyflem 
of  policy,  which  comprehended  the  chief  powers  of 
Chriftendom.  Spain,  which  had  hitherto  been  almoft  State  of 
entirely  occupied  within  herfelf,  now  became  formid- Spam* 
able  by  the  union  of  Aragon  and  Caftile,  in  the  perfons 
of  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella,  who,  being  princes  of  great 

°  Polyd.  Virg.  p.  575. 

*  capacity, 
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chap,  capacity,  employed  their  force  in  enterprizes  the  moft 
\^m^^r^mj  advantageous  to  their  combined  monarchy.  The  con- 
1488.  queft  of  Granada  from  the  Moors  was  then  undertaken, 
and  brought  near  to  a  happy  conclufion.  And  in  that 
expedition  the  military  genius  of  Spain  was  revived ; 
honour  and  fecurity  were  attained  ;  and  her  princes,  no 
longer  kept  in  awe  by  a  domeftic  enemy  fo  dangerous, 
began  to  enter  into  all  the  tranfaclions  of  Europe,  and 
make  a  great  figure  in  every  war  and  negociation. 
Of  the  Low  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  fon  of  the  em- 
peror Frederic,  had,  by  his  marriage  with  the  heirefs  of 
Burgundy,  acquired  an  intereft  in  the  Netherlands ;  and 
though  the  death  of  his  confort  had  weakened  his  con- 
nexions with  that  country,  he  ftill  pretended  to  the  go- 
vernment as  tutor  to  his  fon  Philip,  and  his  authority 
had  been  acknowledged  by  Brabant,  Holland,  and  feveral 
of  the  provinces.  But  as  Flanders  and  Hainault  flill  re- 
fufed  to  fubmit  to  his  regency,  and  even  appointed  other 
tutors  to  Philip,  he  had  been  engaged  in  long  wars  againfl: 
that  obflinate  people,  and  never  was  able  thoroughly  to 
fubdue  their  fpirit.  That  he  might  free  himfelf  from 
the  oppofition  of  France,  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
Xewis  XI.  and  had  given  his  daughter  Margaret,  then 
an  infant,  in  marriage  to  the  dauphin  ;  together  with 
Artois,  Fanche-Compte,  and  Charolois,  as  her  dowry. 
But  this  alliance  had  not  produced  the  defired  effe6t. 
The  dauphin  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the 
appellation  of  Charles  VIII.  but  Maximilian  ftill  found 
the  mutinies  of  the  Flemings  fomented  by  the  intrigues 
of  the  court  of  France. 
Stat< of  France,  during  the  two  preceding  reigns,  had  made 

rrance*       a  mighty  encreafe   in    power   and   greatnefs ;    and  had 
not  other  ftates    of   Europe  at  the  fame  time  received 
an  accefllon  of  force,  it  had  been  impoflible  to  have  re- 
tained her  within  her  ancient  boundaries.     Moft  of  the 
2  great 
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great  fiefs,  Normandy,  Champagne,  Anjou,  Dauphlny, c  £  a  p- 
Guienne,  Provence,  and  Burgundy,  had  been  united  to 
the  crown  ;  the  Englifh  had  been  expelled  from  all  their 
conquefts  ;  the  authority  of  the  prince  had  been  raifed  to 
iuch  a  height  as  enabled  him  to  maintain  law  and 
order ;  a  confiderable  military  force  was  kept  on  foot, 
and  the  finances  were  able  to  fupport  it.  Lewis  XI.' 
indeed,  from  whom  many  of  thefe  advantages  were  de- 
rived, was  dead,  and  had  left  his  fon,  in  early  youth 
and  ill  educated,  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  monarchy  : 
But  having  entrufled  the  government  to  his  daughter, 
Anne,  lady  of  Beaujeu,  a  woman  of  fpirit  and  capacity, 
the  French  power  fufFered  no  check  or  decline.  On  the 
contrary,  this  princefs  formed  the  great  project,  which 
at  laft  flie  happily  effected,  of  uniting  to  the  crown 
Britanny,  the  laft  and  moft  independent  fief  of  the  mo- 
narchy. 

Francis  II.  duke  of  Britanny,  confcious  of  his  own  Of  Britaifig 
incapacity  for  government,  had  refigned  himfelf  to  the ny' 
direction  of  Peter  Landais,  a  man  of  mean  birth,  more 
remarkable   for   abilities   than   for   virtue   or   integrity. 
The  nobles  of  Britanny,  difpleafed  with  the  great  ad- 
vancement of  this  favourite,  had  even  proceeded  to  dif- 
affection  againft  their  fovereign  ;  and  after  many  tumults 
and  diforders,  they  at  laft  united  among  themfelves,  and 
in  a  violent  manner  feized,  tried,  and  put  to  death  the 
obnoxious  minifter.      Dreading   the  refentment  of  the 
prince  for  this  invafion  of  his  authority,  many  of  them 
retired  to  France  ;  others,  for  protection  and  fafety,  main- 
tained a  fecret  correfpondence  with   the   French  mini- 
ftry,  who,  obferving  the  great  difTentions  among  the  Bre- 
tons, thought  the  opportunity  favourable  for  invading  the 
dutchy  j  and  fo  much  the  rather  as  they  could  cover  their 
ambition  under  the  fpecious  pretence  of  providing  for  do- 
meftic  fecurity. 

Lewis, 
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C  vv^rP'       Lewis,  duke  of  Orleans,  firfr.  prince  of  the  blood,  and 

w-^ ;  preemptive  heir  of  the  monarchy,  had  difputed  the  ad- 

H83.  niiniftration  with  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  ;  and  though  his 
pretentions  had  been  rejected  by  the  ftates,  he  {fill  main- 
tained Cabals  with  many  of  the  grandees,  and  laid  fchemes 
for  itlbverting  the  authority  of  that  pfincefs.  Finding 
his  confpiracies  detected,  he  took  to  arms,  and  fortified 
hirnfelf  in  Beaugenci  ;  but  as  his  revolt  was  precipitate* 
before  his  confederates  were  ready  to  join  him,  he  had 
been  obliged  to  fubmit,  and  to  receive  fuch  conditions  as 
the  French  miniftry  were  pleafed  to  impofe  upon  him„ 
Actuated  however  by  his  ambition,  and  even  by  his  fears, 
he  foon  retired  out  of  France,  and  took  fhelter  with  the 
duke  of  Britanny,  who  was  defirous  of  ftrengthening  hirn- 
felf again fr  the  deiigns  of  the  lady  of  Beaujeu  by  the  friend- 
ship and  credit  of  the  duke  of  Orleans,  This  latter  prince 
alio,  perceiving  the  afcendant  which  he  foon  acquired 
over  the  duke  of  Britanny,  had  engaged  many  of  his 
partizans  to  join  him  at  that  court,  and  had  formed  the 
defign  of  aggrandizing  hirnfelf  by  a  marriage  with  Anne, 
the  heir  of  that  opulent  dutchy. 

The  barons  of  Britanny,  who  faw  all  favour  engrofled 
by  the  duke  of  Orleans  and  his  train,  renewed  a  ftricler 
correfpondence  with  France,  and  even  invited  the  French 
king  to  make  an  invafion  on  their  country.  Defirous 
however  of  preferving  its  independency,  they  had  regu- 
lated the  number  of  fuccours,  which  France  was  to  fend 
them,  and  had  flipulated  that  no  fortified  place  in  Bri- 
tanny fhould  remain  in  the  pofi'effion  of  that  monarchy  : 
A  vain  precaution,  where  revolted  fubjects  treat  with  a 
French  in-  power  fo  much  fuperior  !  The  French  invaded  Britanny 
vaffon  oi     with  forces  three  times  more  numerous  than  thofe  which 

iiiitanny. 

they  had  promifed  to  the  barons;  and  advancing  into  the 
heart  of  the  country,  laid  fiege  to  Ploermel.  To  oppofe 
them,  the    duke   raifed  a  numerous,  but  ill-difciplined 

army, 
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army,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  the  duke  ofC  HA  p. 
Orleans,  the  count  of  Dunois,  and  others  of  the  French 
nobility.  The  army,  difcontented  with  this  choice,  and 
jealous  of  their  confederates,  foon  difbanded,  and  left  their 
prince  with  too  fmall  a  force  to  keep  the  field  againfl  his 
invaders.  He  retired  to  Vannes ;  but  being  hotly  purfued 
by  the  French,  who  had  now  made  themfelves  matters  of 
Ploermel,  he  efcaped  to  Nantz ;  and  the  enemy,  having 
previoufiy  taken  and  garrifoned  Vannes,  Dinant,  and 
other  places,  laid  clofe  fiege  to  that  city.  The  barons 
ofBritannv,  finding  their  country  menaced  with  total  fub- 
jection,  began  gradually  to  withdraw  from  the  French 
army,  and  to  make  peace  with  their  fovereign, 

This  defertion,  however,  of  the  Bretons  difcouraged 
rot  the  court  of  France  from  purfuing  her  favourite  pro- 
ject of  reducing  Britanny  to  fubjeclion.  The  fituation 
of  Europe  appeared  favourable  to  the  execution  of  this 
defiVn.     Maximilian  was  indeed  eno-ap-ed  in  clofe  alliance 

o  o    o 

with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  and  had  even  opened  a  treaty 
for  marrying  his  daughter  ;  but  he  was  on  all  occafions  fo 
indigent,  and  at  that  time  fj  difquieted  by  the  mutinies 
of  the  Flemings,  that  little  effectual  affifrance  could  be 
expected  from  him.  Ferdinand  was  entirely  occupied  in 
the  conquefr.  of  Granada  ;  and  it  was  alfo  known,  that, 
if  France  would  refig-n  to  him  Roufillon  and  Cerdao-ne, 
to  which  he  had  pretenfions,  (he  could  at  any  time  en- 
gage him  to  abandon  the  intereits  of  Britanny.  England 
alone  was  both  enabled  by  her  power,  and  engaged  by 
her  interefts,  to  fupport  the  independency  of  that  durchv  ; 
and  the  moll  dangerous  oppofition  was  therefore,  by  Anne 
of  Beaujeu,  expected  from  that  quarter.  In  order  to 
cover  her  real  defigns,  no  fooner  was  (lie  informed  of 
Henry's  fuccefs  againft  Simnel  and  his  partizans,  than 
fhe  difpatched  ambafTadors  to  the  court  of  London,  and 
made  profeiTions  of  the  greateft  truft  and  confidence  ia 
that  monarch. 

Vol.  III.  Z  Tk£ 
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C  xxv  ?*      ^HE  ambafl*adors,  a^ter  congratulating  Henry  on  his 

\ v 'late  victory,   and  communicating    to  him,   in  the  moft 

'4»8-     cordial    manner,    as  to    an    intimate  friend,   fome   fuc- 

French  em-  '  ' 

baity  to  cedes  of  their  mafter  againft  Maximilian,  came  in  the 
progrefs  of  their  difcourfe  to  mention  the  late  trans- 
actions in  Britanny.  They  told  him  that  the  duke  hav- 
ing given  protection  to  French  fugitives  and  rebels,  the 
king  had  been  neceiiitated,  contrary  to  his  intention  and 
inclination,  to  carry  war  into  that  dutchy  :  That  the  ho- 
nour of  the  crown  was  interefted  not  to  fuffer  a  vafial  fo 
far  to  forget  his  duty  to  his  liege  lord  ;  nor  was  the  fecu- 
rity  of  the  government  lefs  concerned  to  prevent  the 
confequences  of  this  dangerous  temerity  :  That  the  fugi- 
tives were  no  mean  or  obfcure  perfons  ;  but,  among 
others,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  firft  prince  of  the  blood, 
who,  finding  himfelf  obnoxious  to  juftice  for  treafonable 
practices  in  France,  had  fled  into  Britanny  ;  where  he 
frill  perfevered  in  laying  fchemes  of  rebellion  againft  his 
fovereign  :  That  the  war  being  thus,  on  the  part  of  the 
French  monarch,  entirely  defenfive,  it  would  immediately 
ceafe,  when  the  duke  of  Britanny,  by  returning  to  his 
duty,  fhould  remove  the  caufes  of  it :  That  their' mafter 
was  fenfible  of  the  obligations,  which  the  duke,  in  very 
critical  times,  had  conferred  on  Henry ;  but  it  was 
known  alfo,  that,  in  times  ftill  more  critical,  he  or  his 
mercenary  counfellors  had  deferted  him,  and  put  his  life 
ih  the  utmoft  hazard  :  That  his  fole  refuge  in  thefe  def- 
perate  extremities  had  been  the  court  of  France,  which 
not  only  protected  his  perfon,  but  fupplied  him  with  men 
and  money,  with  which,  aided  by  his  own  valour  and 
conduct:,  he  had  been  enabled  to  mount  the  throne  of 
England  :  That  France,  in  this  tranfaction,  had,  from 
friendship  to  Henry,  acted  contrary  to  what,  in  a  narrow 
view,  might  be  cftecrned  her  own  intereft  ;  fince,  inftead 
of  an  odious  tyrant,  (lie  had  contributed  to  eftablifh  on  a 
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rival  throne  a  prince  endowed  with  fuch  virtue  and  abi-c  .™  *  p# 

.A.  A.  V  * 

lities  :  And  that  as  both  the  juftice  of  the  caufe  and  the , ^,  ^ 

obligations  conferred  on  Henry  thus  preponderated  on  the      J48S. 
fide  of  France,  (he  reafonably  expected,  that,  if  the  fitua- 
tion  of  his  affairs  did  not  permit  him  to  give  her  affift- 
ance,  he  would  at  leafl  preferve  a  neutrality  between  the 
contending  parties  p. 

This  difcourfe  of  the  French  ambaffadors  was  plau- 
fible  ;  and  to  give  it  greater  weight,  they  communicated 
to  Henry,  as  in  confidence,  their  mailer's  intention,  after 
he  fhould  have  fettled  the  differences  with  Britanny,  to 
lead  an  army  into  Italy,  and  make  good  his  pretenfions 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples  :  A  project,  which,  they  knew, 
would  o-ive  no  umbrage  to  the  court  of  England.  But 
all  thefe  artifices  were  in  vain  employed  againft  the  pene- 
tration of  the  king.  He  clearly  faw,  that  France  had 
entertained  the  view  of  fubduing  Britanny  j  but  he  alfo 
perceived,  that  fhe  would  meet  with  great,  and,  as  he 
thought,  infuperable  difficulties  in  the  execution  of  her 
project:.  The  native  force  of  that  dutchy,  he  knew,  had 
always  been  confiderable,  and  had  often,  without  any  fo- 
reign afliflance,  refilled  the  power  of  France  ;  the  natural 
temper  of  the  French  nation,  he  imagined,  would  make 
them  eafily  abandon  any  enterprize,  which  required  per- 
feverance  ;  and  as  the  heir  of  the  crown  was  confederated 
with  the  duke  of  Britanny,  the  miniflers  would  be  flill 
more  remifs  in  profecuting  a  fcheme,  which  muft  draw 
on  them  his  refentment  and  difpleafure.  Should  even 
thefe  internal  obflructions  be  removed,  Maximilian,  whofe 
enmity  to  France  was  well  known,  and  who  now  paid  his 
addreffes  to  the  heirefs  of  Britanny,  would  be  able  to 
make  a  diverfion  on  the  fide  of  Flanders  ;  nor  could  it  be 
expected  that  France,  if  fhe  profecuted  fuch  ambitious 
projects,  would  be  allowed  to  remain  in  tranquillity  by 

P  Bacon,  p.  589. 
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C  H  A  P.Ferdinand    and   Ifabella.      Above   all,  he    thought,  the 
XXV.  ° 

\ v /French  court  could  never  expect,  that  England,  fo  deeply 

1488.  intereiled  to  preferve  the  independancy  of  Britanny, 
fo  able  by  her  power  and  fit  nation  to  give  effectual 
and  prompt  affiance,  would  permit  fuch  an  acceflion 
of  force  to  her  rival.  He  imagined,  thereiore,  that  the 
minifters  of  France,  convinced  cf  the  impracticability  of 
their  fcheme,  would  at  laft  embrace  pacific  views,  and 
would  abandon  an  enterprize  fo  obnoxious  to  all  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe. 

This  reafoning  of  Henry  was  folid,  and  might  juftly 
engage  him  in  dilatory  and  cautious  meafures  :  But  there  - 
entered  into  his  conduct  another  motive,  which  was  apt 
to  draw  him  beyond  the  juft  bounds,  becaufe  founded  on 
a  ruling  paflion.  His  frugality,  which  by  decrees  dege- 
nerated into  avr.rice,  made  him  averfe  to  all  warlike  en- 
terprizes  and  diftant  expeditions,  and  engaged  him  pre- 
vioufiy  to  try  the  expedient  of  negociation.  He  difpatched 
Urfwic,  his  almoner,  a  man  of  addrcfs  and  abilities,  to 
make  offer  of  his  mediation  to  the  contending  parties  : 
An  offer,  which,  he  thought,  if.  accepted  by  France, 
would  foon  lead  to  a  compofure  of  all  differences  ;  if  re- 
fund or  eluded,  would  at  leaft  difcover  the  perfeverance 
of  trrat  court  in  her  ambitious  projects.  Urfwic  found 
the  lady  of  Beaujeu,  now  dutchefs  of  Bourbon,  engaged 
in  the  fiege  of  Nantz,  and  had  the  fatisfaction  to  find  that 
his  matter's  offer  of  mediation  was  readily  embraced,  and 
with  many  expreflions  of  confidence  and  moderation.  That 
Diffimula-  able  princefs  concluded,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans,  who 
t   n    1  the  governed  the  court  of  Britanny,  forefeeino-  that  every  ac- 

French  to  1         '  1  • 

court.  commodation  mult  be  made  at  his  expence,  would  ufe  all 
his  intereft  to  have  Henry's  propofal  rejected  ;  and  would 
by  that  means  make  an  apology  for  the  French  meafures, 
and  draw  on  the  Bretons  the  reproach  of  obfrinacy  and 
injuflice.    The  event  j  unified  her  prudence.     When  the 

EnglifU 
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Enplifli  ambaffador  made  the  fame  offer  to  the  duke  of  CJ!A  p» 

Hritanny,  he  received   for   anfwer,  in  the  name  of  thatv ^— ' 

prince,  that  having  fo  long  acted  the  part  of  protector  and  z48*. 
guardian  to  Henry,  during  his  youth  and  adverfe  fortune, 
he  had  expected,  from  a  monarch  of  fuch  virtue,  more 
effectual  affiftance  in  his  prefent  diftreffes,  than  a  barren 
offer  of  mediation,  which  fufpended  not  the  progrefs  of 
the  French  arms  :  That  if  Henry's  gratitude  were  not  iuf- 
ikient  to  engage  him  in  fuch  a  meafure,  his  prudence,  as 
king  of  England,  {hould  difcover  to  him  the  pernicious 
confequences  attending  the  conquer!  of  Britanny,  and  its 
annexation  to  the  crown  of  France  :  That  that  kingdom, 
already  too  powerful,  would  be  enabled,  by  fo  great  an 
acceffion  of  force,  to  difplay,  to  the  ruin  of  England, 
that  hoftile  difpofition,  which  had  always  fubfifted  be- 
tween thofe  rival  nations  :  That  Britanny,  fo  uieful  an 
ally,  which,  by  its  fituation,  gave  the  Englim  an  entrance 
into  the  heart  of  France  ;  being  annexed  to  that  kingdom, 
would  be  equally  enabled  from  its  fituation  to  diffurb, 
either  by  pyracies  or  naval  armaments,  the  commerce 
and  peace  of  England:  And  that,  if  the  duke  rejected 
Henry's  mediation,  it  proceeded  neither  from  an  inclina- 
tion to  a  war,  which  he  experienced  to  be  ruinous  to  him, 
nor  from  a  confidence  in  his  own  force,  which  he  knew 
to  be  much  inferior  to  that  of  the  enemy ;  but  on  the 
contrary,  from  a  fenfe  of  his  prefent  neceffities,  which 
muft  engage  the  king  to  act  the  part  of  his  confederate, 
not  that  of  a  mediator. 

When  this  anfwer  was  reported  to  the  king,  he  aban- 
doned not  the  plan  which  he  had  formed  :  He  only  con- 
cluded, that  fome  more  time  was  requifite  to  quell  the 
obflinacy  of  the  Bretons  and  make  them  fubmit  to  reafon. 
And  when  he  learned  that  the  people  of  Britanny,  an- 
xious for  their  duke's  fafety,  had  formed  a  tumultuary  army 
©f  6O3OOO  men,  and  had  obliged  the  French  to  raife  the 
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CHAP.  flege   0f  Nantz,  he    fortified   himfelf  the    more    in    his 

XXV 
i  *    .opinion,   that  the  court  of  France  would  at  laft  be   re- 

i4S8«  duced,  by  multiplied  obftacles  and  difficulties,  to  aban- 
don the  project  of  reducing  Britanny  to  fubjtction. 
He  continued  therefore  his  fcheme  of  negotiation,  and 
thereby  expofed  himfclf  to  be  deceived  by  the  artifices 
of  the  French  miniftry  ;  who,  frill  pretending  pacific 
intentions,  fent  lord  Bernard  Daubigni,  a  Scotch  man 
of  quality,  to  London,  and  pre/Ted  Henry  not  to  be 
difcouraged  in  offering  his  mediation  to  the  court  of 
Britanny.  The  king  on  his  part  difpatched  another  em- 
baffy,  confifting  of  Urfwic,  the  abbot  of  Abingdon,  and 
Sir  Richard  Tonftal,  who  carried  new  propofals  for  an 
amicable  treaty.  No  effectual  fuccours,  meanwhile,  were 
provided  for  the  diftrefled  Bretons.  Lord  Woodville, 
brother  to  the  queen  dowager,  having  afked  leave  to 
raife  underhand  a  body  of  volunteers  and  to  tranfport 
them  into  Britanny,  met  with  a  refufal  from  the  king, 
who  was  defirous  of  preferving  the  appearance  of  a  Ariel: 
neutrality.  That  nobleman,  however,  ftill  perfifted  in 
his  purpofe.  He  went  over  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  of 
which  he  was  governor  ;  levied  a  body  of  400  men  ;  and 
having  at  laft  obtained,  as  is  fuppofed,  the  fecret  permif- 
fion  of  Henry,  failed  with  them  to  Britanny.  This  en- 
terprize  proved  fatal  to  the  leader,  and  brought  fmall 
s 8th  July,  relief  to  the  unhappy  duke.  The  Bretons  rafhly  engaged 
in  a  general  action  with  the  French  at  St.  Aubin,  and 
were  difcomnted.  Woodville  and  all  the  Englifh  were 
put  to  the  fword  ;  together  with  a  body  of  Bretons,  who 
had  been  accoutered  in  the  garb  of  Englifhmen,  in  order 
to  ftrike  a  greater  terror  into  the  French,  to  whom  the 
martial  prowefs  of  that  nation  was  always  formidable  ^. 
The  duke  of  Orleans,  the  prince  of  Orange,  and  many 
other  perfons  of  rank  were  taken  prifoners  :  And  the  mi- 

q  A-gTtr:  Hi  >,  de  Tr?tagr*c,  liv,  xii. 
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litary  force  of  Britanny  was  totally  broken.  The  death  C"A  p* 
of  the  duke,  which  followed  foon  after,  threw  affairs  inrn.  y  _? 
ftill  greater  confufion,  and  feemed  to  threaten  the  date    ,'488. 

o  5th  Sept, 

with  a  final  fubjeclion, 

Though  the  king  did  not  prepare  againfl  thefe  events, 
fo  hurtful  to  the  interefts  of  England,  with  fufricient  vi- 
gour and  precaution,  he  had  not  altogether  overlooked 
them.  Determined  to  maintain  a  pacific  conduct,  as  far 
as  the  fituation  of  affairs  would  permit,  he  yet  knew  the 
warlike  temper  of  his  fubjects,  and  obferved,  that  their 
ancient  and  inveterate  animofity  to  France  was  now 
revived  by  the  profpecf.  of  this  great  acceflion  to  her 
power  and  grandeur.  He  refolved  therefore  to  make  ad- 
vantage of  this  difpofition,  and  draw  fome  fupplies  from 
the  people,  on  pretence  of  giving  afliftance  to  the  duke  of 
Britanny.  He  had  fummoned  a  parliament  at  Weftmin- 
fter  r ;  and  he  foom  perfuaded  them  to  grant  him  a  confi- 
derable  fubfidy  s.  But  this  fupply,  though  voted  by  par- 
liament, involved  the  king  in  unexpected  difficulties. 
The  counties  of  Durham  and  York,  always  difcontented 
with  Henry's  government,  and  farther  provoked  by  the 
late  oppreffions,  under  which  they  had  laboured,  after  the 
fuppreffion  of  Simnel's  rebellion,  refitted  the  commiflion- An  infur- 

,  »iii  rr,  •  r   rection  in 

ers  who  were  appointed  to  Jevy  the  tax.  1  he  commit-  the  North, 
fioners,  terrified  with  this  appearance  of  fedition,  made 
application  to  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  and  defired  of 
him  advice  and  afliftance  in  the  execution  of  their  office. 
That  nobleman  thought  the  matter  of  importance  enough 
to  confult  the  king  ;  who,  unwilling  to  yield  to  the  hu- 
mours of  a  difcontented  populace,  and  forefeeing  the  per- 
nicious confequence  of  fuch  a  precedent,  renewed  his 
orders  for  ftriclly  levying  the  impofition.     Northumber^ 

t  9th  November,  1487.  s   Polydore  Virgil,  p.  579,  fays,  that 

this  impofition  was  a  capitation  tax  $  the  other  hiftorians  fay,  it  was  a  tax  of 
two  fhiliings  in  the  pound. 
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c  2_£,  P*  la°d  fummoned  together  the  iuftices  and  chief  freeholders, 

Xav.  .  . 

v_— y /and  delivered  the  king's  commands  in  the  moft  imperious 

1488.  terms,  wnich,  he  thought,  would  inforce  obedience,  but 
which  tended  only  to  provoke  the  people,  and  make  them 
believe  him  the  advifer  of  thofe  orders  which  he  delivered 
to  them  r.  They  flew  to  arms,  attacked  Northumberland 
in  his  houfe,  and  put  him  to  death.  Having  incurred 
fuch  deep  guilt,  their  mutinous  humour  prompted  them 
to  declare  againft  die  king  himfelf ;  and  being  inftigated 
by  John  Achamber,  a  feditious  fellow  of  low  birth,  they 
chofe  Sir  John  Egremond  their  leader,  and  prepared  them- 
felves  for  a  vigorous  refiftance.  Henry  was  not  difmayed 
with  an  infurrect.ion  fo  precipitate  and  ill-fupported.  He 
immediately  levied  a  force  which  he  put  under  the  com- 
mand of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  whom  he  had  freed  from 
confinement,  and  received  into  favour.  His  intention 
was  to  fend  down  thefe  troops,  in  order  to  check  the  pro- 
grefs  of  the  rebels  ;  while  he  himfelf  fhould  follow  with 
a  greater  body,  which  would  abfolutely  infure  fuccefs. 
But  Surrey  thought  himfelf  ftrong  enough  to  encounter 
alone  a  raw  and  unarmed  multitude ;  and  he  fucceeded  in 
fupprered,  the  attempt.  The  rebels  were  diflipated  ;  John  Acham- 
ber was  taken  prifoner,  and  afterwards  executed  with, 
fome  of  his  accomplices;  Sir  John  Egremond  fled  to  the 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  who  gave  him  protection  j  the 
greater  number  of  the  rebels  received  a  pardon. 

Henry  had  probably  expected,  when  he  obtained  thi* 
grant  from  parliament,  that  he  fhould  be  able  to  termi- 
nate the  affair  of  Britanny  by  negociation,  and  that  he 
might  thereby  fill  his  coffers  with  the  money  levied  by 
the  impofition.  But  as  the  diftrcfTes  of  the  Bretons 
flill  multiplied,  and  became  every  day  more  urgent ;  he 
found  himfelf  under  the  neceffity  of  taking  more  vigorous 
meafurcsj  in  order  to  fupport  them.     On  the  death  of 

t  Bacon,  p„  595, 
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the  duke,  the  French  had  revived  fome  antiquated  claims  c  *JA  P. 

s-~\  AX  V . 

to  the  dominion  of  the  dutchy  ;  and  as  the  duke  of  Or-  v ^_^ 

leans  was  now  captive  in  France,  their  former  pretence      '^9* 
for  hoftilities  could  no  longer  ferve  as  a  cover  to  their  am- 
bition.    The  king  refolved  therefore  to  engage  as  auxi- 
liary to  Britanny  5  and  to  confult  the  interefts,  as  well  as 
defires  of  his  people,  by  oppofing  himfelf  to  the  progrefs 
of  the  French  power.     Befides  entering  into  a  league  with 
Maximilian,  and  another   with  Ferdinand,  which  were 
diftant  refources,  he  levied  a  body  of  troops,  to  the  num- 
ber of  6ooo  men,  with  an  intention  of  transporting  them 
into  Britanny.     Still  anxious,  however,  for  the  re-pay- 
ment of  his  expences,  he   concluded    a  treaty  with   the 
young  dutchefs,  by  which  me  engaged  to  deliver  into  his 
hands  two  fea-port  towns,  there  to  remain  till  me  mould 
entirely  refund  the  charges  of  the  armament c.     Though 
he  engaged  for  the  ferviceof  thefe  troops  during  the  fpace 
of  ten  months  only,  yet  was  the  dutchefs  obliged,  by 
the  nscefiity  of  her  affairs,  to  fubmit  to  fuch  rigid  condi- 
tions, impofed  by  an  ally,  fo  much  concerned  in  intereft 
to  protect  her.     The  forces  arrived  under  the  command  King  fends 
of  lord  Willoughby  of  Broke;  and   made  the  Bretons, Branny!0 
during  fome  time,  matters   of   the  field.     The  French 
retired   into    their  garrifons ;    and  expected   by  dilatory 
meafures  to   wafte  the  fire  of  the  Enp-lifh,  and  difeuft 
them  with  the  enterprize.     The  fcheme  was  well  laid, 
and  met  with  fuccefs.     Lord  Broke  found  fuch  difcord 
and  confufion  in  the  counfels  of  Britanny,  that  no  mea- 
fures could  be  concerted  for  any  undertaking  ;   no  fupply 
obtained;  no  provifions,  carriages,  artillery,  or  military 
(lores  procured.     The  whole  court  was   rent  into  fac- 
tions :  No  one  minifter  had  acquired  the  afcendant :  And 
whatever  project  was  formed  by  one,  was  fure  to  be  tra- 
yerfed  by  another.     The  Englifh,  difconcerted  in  every 

t  Du  Tillet,  Recusil  des  Traites,  • 

enterprize, 
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C  xxv  P'  entcrPr'ze5  DV  tncfe  animofities  and  uncertain  counfels, 

* ^ — returned  home  as  foon  as  the   time  of  their  fervice  was 

J4?9-  elapfed  ;  leaving  only  a  fmall  garrifon  in  thofe  towns 
which  had  been  configned  into  their  hands.  During  their 
ftay  in  Britanny,  they  had  only  contributed  Hill  farther  to 
wafte  the  country;  and  by  their  departure,  they  left  it 
entirely  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  So  feeble  was  the 
fuccour,  which  Henry  in  this  important  conjuncture 
afforded  his  ally,  whom  the  invafion  of  a  foreign  enemy, 
concurring  with  domeflic  duTenficns,  had  reduced  to  the 
utmoft  diflrefs. 

The  great  object  of  the  domeftic  diffenfions  in  Britan- 
ny was  the  difpofal  of  the  young  dutchefs  in  marriage. 
The  marefchal  Rieux,  favoured  by  Henry,  feconded  the 
fuit  of  the  lord  d'Albret,  who  led  fome  forces  to  her 
aiTiftance.  The  chancellor  Montauban,  obferving  the  a- 
verfion  of  the  dutchefs  to  this  fuitor,  infilled,  that  a  petty 
prince,  fuch  as  d'Albret,  was  unable  to  fupport  Anne  in 
her  prefent  extremities  ;  and  he  recommended  fome  more 
powerful  alliance,  particularly  that  of  Maximilian,  king 
1450.  of  the  Romans.  This  party  at  laft  prevailed  ;  the  marriage 
with  Maximilian  was  celebrated  by  proxy ;  and  the  dut- 
chefs thenceforth  aflumed  the  title  of  queen  of  the  Romans. 
But  this  magnificent  appellation  was  all  {he  gained  by  her 
marriage.  Maximilian,  deftitute  of  troops  and  money, 
and  embarrafTed  with  the  continual  revolts  of  the  Fle- 
mings, could  fend  no  fuccour  to  his  diftreffed  confort : 
While  d'Albret,  enraged  at  the  preference  given  to  his 
rival,  deferted  her  caufe,  and  received  the  French  into 
Nantz,  the  moft  important  place  in  the  dutchy,  both  for 
itrength  and  riches. 

The  French  court  now  began  to  change  their  fcheme 
with  regard  to  the  fubjeclion  of  Britanny.  Charles  had 
formerly  been  affianced  to  Margaret  daughter  of  Maxi- 
milian 5  who,  though  too  young  for  the  confummation  of 

her 
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her  marriage,  had  been  fent  to  Paris  to  be  educated,  ana"  CHAP* 
at  this  time  bore  the  title  of  queen  of  France.     Befides  <■  * 

the  rich  dowry,  which  fhe  brought  the  king,  fhe  was,  1499* 
after  her  brother  Philip,  then  in  early  youth,  heir  to  all 
the  dominions  of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy  ;  and  feemed  in 
many  refpe&s  the  moft  proper  match,  that  could  be 
chofen  for  the  young  monarch.  Thefe  circumftances 
had  fo  blinded  both  Maximilian  and  Henry,  that  they 
never  fufpecled  any  other  intentions  in  the  French  court, 
nor  were  they  able  to  difcover,  that  engagements,  feem- 
ingly  fo  advantageous  and  fo  folemnly  entered  into,  could 
be  infringed  and  fet  afide.  But  Charles  began  to  per- 
ceive, that  the  conqueft  of  Britanny,  in  oppofition  to 
the  natives,  and  to  all  the  great  powers  of  Chriftendom, 
would  prove  a  difficult  enterprise  j  and  that  even,  if  he 
fhould  over-run  the  country  and  make  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  fortrefies,  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  long  to  re- 
tain pofTeffion  of  them.  The  marriage  alone  of  the  dutchefs 
could  fully  re-annex  that  fief  to  the  crown  ;  and  the  pre- 
fent  and  certain  enjoyment  of  fo  confiderable  a  territory 
feemed  preferable  to  the  profpecl  of  inheriting  the  domi- 
nions of  the  houfe  of  Burgundy ;  a  profpecl:  which  be- 
came every  day  more  diftant  and  precarious.  Above  all 
the  marriage  of  Maximilian  and  Anne,  appeared  deftruc- 
tive  to  the  grandeur  and  even  fecurity  of  the  French  mo- 
narchy ;  while  that  prince,  poflefiing  Flanders  on  the  one 
hand,  and  Britanny  on  the  other,  might  thus,  from  both 
quarters,  make  inroads  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 
The  only  remedy  for  thefe  evils  was  therefore  concluded 
to  be  the  diffolution  of  the  two  marriages,  which  had 
been  celebrated,  but  not  confummated  ;  and  the  efpoufal 
of  the  dutchefs  of  Britanny  by  the  king  of  France. 

It  was  necefTary,  that  this  expedient,  which  had  not 
been  forefeen  by  any  court  in  Europe,  and  which  they 
jvere  all  fo  much   interefted  to  oppofe,  fhould  be  kept 


a  pro- 
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C  H  A  P.  profound  fecret,  and   fhould   be  difcovered  to  the  world 

XXV 

c ' ,  only  by  the  full  execution  of  it.     The  meafures  of  the 

*4S0«  French  miniflry  in  the  conduct  of  this  delicate  enter- 
prize  were  wife  and  political.  While  they  preiTbd  Bri- 
tanny  with  all  the  rigours  of  war,  they  fecretly  gained 
the  count  of  Dunois,  who  pofTefled  great  authority  with 
the  Bretons  ;  and  having  alfo  engaged  in  their  interefts  the 
prince  of  Orange,  coufin-german  to  the  dutchefs,  they 
gave  him  his  liberty,  and  fenthim  intoBritanny.  Thefe 
partisans,  fupported  by  other  emifTaries  of  France,  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  men  for  the  great  revolution  projected 
and  difplayed,  though  fiill  with  many  precautions,  all 
the  advantages  of  a  union  with  the  French  monarchy. 
They  reprefented  to  the  barons  of  Britanny,  that  their 
country,  harafTed  during  fo  many  years  with  perpetual 
war,  had  need  of  fome  repofe,  and  of  a  folid  and  lading 
peace  wi|fr  the  only  power  that  was  formidable  to  them  : 
That  their  alliance  with  Maximilian  was  not  able  to  af- 
ford them  even  prefent  protection  ;  and  by-clofely  uniting 
them  to  a  power,  which  was  rival  to  the  greatnefs  of 
France,  fixed  them  in  perpetual  enmity  with  that  potent 
monarchy  :  That  their  vicinity  expofed  them  firft  to 
the  inroads  of  the  enemy  ;  and  the  happieft  event,  which, 
in  fuch  a  iltuation,  could  befal  them,  would  be  to  attain 
a  peace,  though  by  a  final  fubje&ion  to  France,  and  by 
the  lofs  of  that  liberty,  tranfmitted  to  them  from  their 
anceftors:  And  that  any  other  expedient,  compatible 
with  the  honour  of  the  ftate,  and  their  duty  to  their  fove- 
rei^n,  was  preferable  to  a  fcene  of  fuch  diforder  and  de- 
valuation. 

These  fuo-creflions  had  influence  with  the  Bretons :  But 
the  chief  difficulty  lay  in  furmounting  the  prejudices  of 
the  young  dutchefs  herfelf.     That  princefs  had  imbibed 
a  ftrong  prepofTemon  againfl  the  French  natian,  parti- 
cularly againft  Charles,  the  author  of  all  the  calamities, 

whishj, 
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which,  from  her  earlieir,  infancy,  had  befallen  her  fa-c  H  A  P. 

.  XXV 

mily.     She  had  alfo  fixed  her  afTecHons  on  Maximilian^ '   t 

and  as  (he  nov/  deemed  him  her  hufband,  fhe  could  not,  i49°» 
{he  thought,  without  incurring  the  greatefr.  guilt,  and 
violating  the  moll:  folemn  engagements,  contract  a  mar- 
riage with  any  other  perfon.  in  order  to  overcome  her  14^, 
obftinacy,  Charles  gave  the  duke  of  Orleans  his  liberty, 
who,  though  formerly  a  fuitor  to  the  dutchefs,  was  now 
contented  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  king,  by  em- 
ploying in  his  favour  all  the  intereft  which  he  ftill  pof- 
fcfled  in  Britanny.  Marefchal  Rieux  and  chancellor 
Montauban  were  reconciled  by  his  mediation;  and  thefe 
rival  minifters  now  concurred  with  the  prince  of  Orange 
and  the  count  of  Dunois,  in  prefling  the  conclufion  of 
a  marriage  with  Charles.  By  their  fuggeftion,  Charles 
advanced  with  a  powerful  army  and  inverted  Rennes,  at 
that  time  the  refidence  of  the  dutchefs  ;  who,  aflailed  on 
all  hands,  and  finding  none  to  fupport  her  in  her  in- 
flexibility, at  laft  opened  the  gates  of  the  city,  and  agreed 
to  efpoufe   the  king  of  France.     She   was   married  at Annexatloa 

Lancjey  in  Touraine  ;•  conducted  to  St.  Dennis,  where °*JJnt3nny 
&  J  *  to  Fiance, 

{he  was  crowned  ;  thence  made  her  entry  into  Paris, 
amidfb  the  joyful  acclamations  of  the  people,  who  re- 
garded this  marriage  as  the  moft  profperous  event  that 
could  have  befallen  the  monarchy. 

The  triumph  and  fuccefs  of  Charles  was  the  moft 
fenfible  mortification  to  the  king  of  the  Romans.  He 
had  loft  a  confiderable  territory,  which  he  thought  he 
had  acquired,  and  an  accomplished  princefs  whom  he 
had  efpoufed;  he  was  affronted  in  the  perfon  of  his 
daughter  Margaret,  who  was  fent  back  to  him,  after  fhe 
had  been  treated  during  fome  years  as  queen  of  France; 
he  had  reafon  to  reproach  himfelf  with  his  own  fupine 
fecurity,  in  neglecting  the  confummation  of  his  mar- 
riage, which  was  eafily  practicable  for  him,  and  which 
would  have  rendered  the  tye  indiffoluble :  Thefe  con fi- 

derations 
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C  w£  derations  threw  him  into  the  moil:  violent  rage,  which 

» v /he  vented  in  very  indecent  expreflions  ;  and  he  threatened 

*49 »•     France  with  an  invafion  from  the  united  arms  of  Auftria, 
Spain,  and  England. 

The  king  of  England  had  alfo  juft  reafon  to  reproach 
himfelf  with  mifconducl:  in  this  important  tranfa&ion  3 
and  though  the  affair  had  terminated  in  a  manner  which 
he  could  not  precifely  forefee,  his  negligence,  in  leaving 
his  moft  ufeful  ally  fo  long  expofed  to  the  invafion  of 
fuperior  power,  could  not  but  appear  on  reflection  the 
refult  of  timid  caution  and  narrow  politics.  As  he  va- 
lued himfelf  on  his  extenfive  forefight  and  profound 
judgment,  the  afcendant  acquired  over  him,  by  a  raw 
youth,  fuch  as  ChaJes,  could  not  but  give  him  the 
higheft  difpleafure;  and  prompt  him  to  feek  vengeance, 
after  all  remedy  for  his  mifcarriage  was  become  abfolutely 
impracticable.  But  he  was  farther  actuated  by  avarice, 
a  motive  flill  more  predominant  with  him  than  either 
pride  or  revenge;  and  he  fought,  even  from  his  prefent 
difappointments,  the  gratification  of  this  ruling  paflion. 
7C  Ju  y-  On  pretence  of  a  French  war,  he  iffued  a  commiffion 
for  levying  a  Benevdence  on  his  people  u ;  a  fpecies  of 
taxation,  which  had  been  abolifhed  by  a  recent  law 
of  Richard  III.  This  violence  (for  fuch  it  really  was) 
fell  chiefly  on  the  commercial  part  of  the  nation,  who 
were  poflefled  of  the  ready  money.  London  alone 
contributed  to  the  amount  of  near  10,000  pounds. 
Archbifhop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  inftrucled  the  com- 
miflioners  to  employ  a  dilemma,  in  which  every  one 
might  be  comprehended  :  If  the  perfons  applied  to,  lived 
frugally,  they  were  told,  that  their  parfimony  muft  ne- 
ceflarily  have  enriched  them  :  If  their  method  of  living 
were  fplendid  and  hofpitable,  they  were  concluded  to  be 

»  Rjmer,  vol.  xii.  p.  446.     Bacon  fays  that  the  benevolence  was  levied 
with  confent  of  parliament",  which  is  a  miftake, 

opulent 
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opulent  on  account  of  their  expences.     This  device  wasC  ha  p. 
by  fome  called  chancellor  Morton's  fork,  by  others  hisv  j 

crutch.  l**u 

So  little  apprehenfive  was  the  king  of  a  parliament  on 
account  of  his  levying  this   arbitrary  impofition,  that  he 
foon  after  fummoned  that    aflembly  to  meet  at  Weft-2?th  0a, 
minfter  ;  and  he  even  expected  to  enrich  himfelf  farther 
by  working  on  their  paflions  and  prejudices.     He  knew 
the  difpleafure,  which  the  Englifh  had  conceived  againft 
France,  on  account  of  the  acquifition  of  Britanny  ;  and 
he  took  care  to  infift  on  that  topic,  in  the  fpeech,  which  A  Par11*- 
he   himfelf  pronounced   to    the    parliament.      He    told 
them,  that  France,  elated   with   her   late  fuccefTes,  had 
even  proceeded  to  a  contempt  of  England,  and  had  re- 
fufed  to  pay  the  tribute,  which  Lewis  XT.  had  ftipujated 
to  Edward  IV.     That  it  became  fo  warlike  a  nation  as 
the  Engliln  to  be  rouzed  by  this  indignity,    and   not  to 
limit  their  pretenfions   merely   to  repelling  the   prefent 
injury:    That  for  his   part,    he  was  determined  to  lay 
claim  to  the  crown  itfelf  of  France,  and  to  maintain  by 
force  of  arms  fo  juft  a  title,  tranfmitted  to  him  by  his 
gallant  anceftors :  That  Crecy,  Poicliers,  and  Azincour 
were  fufneient  to  initruct  them  in  their  fuperiority  over 
the  enemy;  nor  did  he  defpair  of  adding  new  names  to 
the  glorious  catalogue  :  That  a  king  of  France  had  been 
prifoner  in  London,  and  a  king  of  England   had  been 
crowned  at  Paris  ;  events  which  fhould  animate  them  to 
an  emulation  of  like  glory  with   that  which  had  been 
enjoyed  by  their  forefathers  :  That  the  domeftic  difTen- 
fions  of  England  had  been  the  fole  caufe  of  her  lofing 
thefe    foreign    dominions ;     and    her    prefent    internal 
union  would  be  the  effectual  means  of  recovering  them  : 
That  where   fuch   lafting   honour   was   in    view,    and 
fuch    an    important    acquifition,    it  became   not    brave 
men  to  repine  at  the  advance  of  a  little  treafure :  And 
9  that 
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C  H  A  P. that  for  his  part,    he  was  determined   to  make  the  war 

XXV. 
i  *   ^maintain  itfelf,  and  hoped,  by  the  invafion  of  fo  opulent 

I49x«      a  kingdom  as  France,  to  encreafe,  rather  than  diminifh? 
the  riches  of  the  nation  w. 

Notwithstanding  thefe  magnificent  vaunts  of  the 
king,  all  men  of  penetration  concluded,  from  the  per- 
fonal  character  of  the  man,  and  ftill  more,  from  the 
fituation  of  affairs,  that  he  had  no  ferious  intention  of 
pufhing  the  war  to  fuch  extremities  as  he  pretended. 
France  was  not  now  in  the  fame  condition  as  when  fuch 
fuccefsful  inroads  had  been  made  upon  her  by  former 
kings  of  England.  The  great  fiefs  were  united  to  the 
crown ;  the  princes  of  the  blood  were  defirous  of  tran- 
quillity j  the  nation  abounded  with  able  captains  and 
veteran  foldiers  ;  and  the  general  afpecl  of  her  affairs 
feemed  rather  to  threaten  her  neighbours,  than  to  promife 
them  any  confiderable  advantages  again  ft  her.  The  le- 
vity and  vain-glory  of  Maximilian  were  fupported  by  his 
pompous  titles;  but  were  ill  feconded  by  military  powery 
and  ftill  lefs,  by  any  revenue,  proportioned  to  them. 
The  politic  Ferdinand,  while  he  made  a  inow  of  war, 
was  actually  negociating  for  peace;  and  rather  than 
expofe  himfelf  to  any  hazard,  would  accept  of  very  mo- 
derate conceftions  from  France.  Even  England  was  not 
free  from  domeftic  difcontents ;  and  in  Scotland,  the 
death  of  Henry's  friend  and  ally,  James  III.  who  had 
been  murdered  by  his  rebellious  fubjects,  had  made  way 
for  the  fucceftion  of  his  fon,  James  IV.  who  was  de- 
voted to  the  French  intereit,  and  would  furely  be  alarmed 
at  any  important  progrefs  of  the  Englifh  arms.  But  all 
thefe  obvious  confiderations  had  no  influence  on  the  par- 
liament. Inflamed  by  the  ideas  of  fubduing  France,  and 
of  enriching  themfelves  by  the  fpoils  of  that  kingdom, 

w  Bacon,  p.  6ort 
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they  gave  into  the  faare  prepared  for  them,   and  voted  C  H  A  P. 
the  fupply  which  the  king  demanded.     Two  fifteenths  v       ^_^ 
were  o ranted  him;   and   the   better   to  enable  his  vaffals      M-91- 
and  nobility  to  attend  him,  an  a£i  was  palled,  empowering 
them  to  fell  their  eftates,  without  paying  any  fines  for 
alienation. 

The  nobility  were  umverfally  feized  with  a  defire  of  U92* 
military  glory  ;  and  having  creduloufly  fwallowed  all  the 
boafts  of  the  king,  they  dreamed  of  no  lefs  than  carrying 
their  triumphant  banners  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  put- 
tins:  the  crown  of  France  on  the  head  of  their  fovereign. 
Many  of  them  borrowed  large  fums,  or  fold  off  manors* 
that  they  might  appear  in  the  field  with  greater  fplen- 
dour,  and  lead  out  their  followers  in  more  complete 
order.     The  king  croffed  the  fea,   and  arrived  at  Calais  „,     c"l 

t>  '  War  with. 

on  the  fixth  of  October,  with  an  army  of  twenty-five  France, 
thoufand  foot  and  fixteen  hundred  horfe,  which  he  put 
under  the  command  of  the  duke  of  Bedford  and  the  earl 
of  Oxford  :  Eut  as  fome  inferred,  from  his  opening  the 
campaign  in  fo  late  a  feafon,  that  peace  would  foon  be 
concluded  between  the  crowns,  he  was  defirous  of  fug- 
gefting  a  contrary  inference.  "  He  had  come  over," 
he  faid,  "  to  make  an  entire  conqueft  of  France,  which 
"  was  not  the  work  of  one  fummer.  It  was  therefore 
<c  of  no  confequence  at  what  feafon  he  bep-an  the  inva- 
*c  fion  ;  efpecially  as  he  had  Calais  ready  for  winter 
"  quarters."  As  if  he  had  ferioufly  intended  this  enter- 
prize,  he  infrantly  marched  into  the  enemy's  country 
and  laid  fiege  to  Bulioigne:  But  notwithftandinc-  this  Invafion  of 
appearance  of  hoftility,  there  had  been  fecret  advances 
made  towards  peace  above  three  months  before ;  and 
commiilioners  had  been  appointed  to  treat  of  the  terms. 
The  better  to  reconcile  the  minds  of  men  to  this  unex- 
pected meafure,  the  king's  ambafiadors  arrived  in  the 
Vol,.  III.  A  a  camp 
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camp  from  the  Low  Countries,  and  informed  him,  that 
Maximilian  was  in  no  readinefs  to  join  him  ;  nor  was 
J492»  any  afiiftance  to  be  expected  from  that  quarter.  Soon 
after,  mefTengers  came  from  Spain,  and  brought  news  of 
a  peace  concluded  between  that  kingdom  and  France,  in 
which  Charles  had  made  a  ceffion  of  the  counties  of 
Rouflillon  and  Cerdagne  to  Ferdinand.  Though  thefe 
articles  of  intelligence  were  carefully  difperfed  through- 
out the  army,  the  king  was  ftill  apprehenfive,  left  a  fudden 
peace,  after  fuch  magnificent  promifes  and  high  expecta- 
tions, might  expofe  him  to  reproach.  In  order  the  more 
effectually  to  cover  the  intended  meafures,  he  fecretly 
engaged  the  marquis  of  Dorfet,  together  with  twenty- 
three  perfons  of  diftinclion,  to  prefent  him  a  petition 
for  agreeing  to  a  treaty  with  France.  The  pretence  was 
founded  on  the  late  feafon  of  the  year,  the  difficulty  of 
fupplying  the  army  at  Calais  during  winter,  the  obfta- 
cles  which  arofe  in  the  fiege  of  Bulloigne,  the  defertion 
of  thofe  allies  whofe  afiiftance  had  been  moft  relied  on: 
Events  which  might,  all  of  them,  have  been  forefeen 
before  the  embarkation  of  the  forces. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  preparatory  fteps,    the  bifhop 
of  Exeter   and    lord  Daubeney  were  fent   to   confer    at 
Eftaples  with  the  marefchal  de  Cordes,  and  to  put  the 
laft  hand  to  the  treaty.     A  few  days  fufliced  for  that  pur- 
3  d  Nov.    pofe  :  The  demands   of  Henry  were  wholly  pecuniary; 
France*11     anc^  tne  king  of  France,   who  deemed  the  peaceable  pof- 
feffion  of    Britanny    an    equivalent    for    any    fum,    and 
who  was   all   on  fire   for  his  projected   expedition  into 
Italy,   readily  agreed   to  the  propofals  made  him.     He 
engaged  to  pay  Henry  74.5,000  crowns,  near  400,000 
pounds  fterling  of  our  prefent  money  ;  partly  as  a  reim- 
burfement  of  the  fums  advanced  to  Britanny,  partly  as  ar- 
rears of  the  penfion  due  to  Edward  IV.     And  he  ftipu- 

lated  a  yearly  penfion  to  Henry  and  his  heirs  of  25,000 

crowns. 
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Crowns.     Thus  the  king,  as  remarked  by  his  hiftorian,c  ^A  P, 

made  profit  upon  his  fubjects  for  the  war  j  and  upon  his >y — j 

enemies  for  the  peace*.  And  the  people  agreed,  that  he  M9*« 
had  fulfilled  his  promife,  when  he  faid  to  the  parliament, 
that  he  would  make  the  war  maintain  itfelf.  Maximi- 
lian was,  if  he  pleafed,  comprehended  in  Henry's  treaty  ; 
but  he  difdaincd  to  be  in  any  refpecl  beholden  to  an  ally, 
of  whom,  he  thought,  he  had  reafon  to  complain  :  He 
made  a  feparate  peace  with  France,  and  obtained  resti- 
tution of  Artois,  Franchecompte,  and  Charolois,  which 
had  been  ceded  as  the  dowry  of  his  daughter,  when  fhe 
was  affianced  to  the  king  of  France. 

The  p^ace,  concluded  between  England  and  France, 
was  the  more  likely  to  continue,  becaufe  Charles,   full 
of  ambition   and    youthful  hopes,  bent  all   his  attention 
to  the  fide   of  Italy*  and   foon   after  undertook  the  con- 
quer!  of  Naples  ;   an  enterprize  which    Henry  regarded 
with  the  greater  indifference,  as  Naples  lay  remote  from 
him,  and  France  had  never,  in  any  age,  been  fuccefsful 
in   that  quarter.     The  king's  authority  was  fully  efta- 
blithed  at  home  ;  and   every  rebellion,  which  had    been 
attempted  again!!  him,  had   hitherto  tended  only  to  con- 
found his  enemies,  and  confolidate  his  power  and  influ- 
ence.    His  reputation   for  policy  and   conduct  was  daily 
ausmentin^:   his  treafures  had  encreafed  even   from  the 
moft  unfavourable  events  ;    the   hopes   of  all    pretenders 
to  his  throne  were  cut  off,   as  well   by  his   marriage,  as 
by  the  iflue  which  it  had  brought  him.     In  this  profpe- 
rous  fituation,  the  kino-  had  reafon  to  flatter  himfelf  with 
the  profpecc  of  durable  peace  and   tranquillity  :  But  his 
inveterate    and    indefatigable    enemies,    whom    he    had 
"wantonly  provoked,  raifed   him  an  adverfarv,  who  long 
kept  him  in  inquietude,  and  fometimes  even  brought  him 
into  danger. 

x  Ba;en.  p.  605      Pol.  Vire.   p.  5^5, 
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The  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  full  of  refentment  for  the 
depreflion   of  her  family   and   its  partizans,  rather  irri- 
»49*'      tated  than  difcouraged  by  the  ill  fuccefs  of  her  paft  en- 
terprizes,  was  determined    at    laft    to   diflurb    that  go- 
vernment, which   fhe  found    it    fo   difficult    to  fubvert. 
Bv  means  of  her  emifTaries,  fhe  propagated  a  report,  that 
her  nephew,  Richard  Plantagenet,  duke  of  York,  had 
efcaped  from  the  Tower  when  his  elder  brother  was  mur- 
dered, and  that  he  flill  lay  fomewhere  concealed  :  And 
finding  this  rumour,  however  improbable,  to  be  greedily 
received  by  the  people,    fhe   had    been  looking  out  for 
fome  young  man,  proper  to  perfoliate  that  unfortunate 
prince. 
Perkin  There  was  one  Ofbec,  or  Warbec,  a  renegado  Jew 

of  Tournay,  who  had   been   carried  by  fome  bufinefs  to 
London  in  the  reign  of  Edward  IV.  and  had  there  a  fon 
born  to  him.     Having  had  opportunities  of  being  known 
to    the  king,    and    obtaining   his   favour,    he    prevailed 
with  that  prince,  whofe  manners  were  very  affable,  to 
fland    godfather    to    his    fon,    to    whom   he    gave   the 
name  of  Peter,    corrupted,  after  the  Flemifh    manner, 
into   Peterkin,   or  Perkin.      It   was  by    fome  believed, 
that  Edward,  among  his   amorous  adventures,  had  a  fe- 
cret  commerce  with  Warbec's  wife  ;  and  people  thence 
accounted   for  that  refemblance,  which  was   afterwards 
remarked    between    young  Perkin    and   that  monarch  ?, 
Some  years  after  the  birth  of  this  child,  Warbec  returned 
to  Tournay  -,  where  Perkin,  his   fon,  did   not  long  re- 
main, but  by  different  accidents  was  carried  from  place  to 
place,  and   his   birth  and   fortunes   became   thereby  un- 
known, and  difficult  to  be  traced  by  the  mod  diligent  en- 
quiry.   The  variety  of  his  adventures  had  happily  favoured 
the  natural  verlatility  and  fagacity  of  his  genius;  and  he 
feemed  to  be  a  youth  perfectly  fitted  to  act  any  part,  or 
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aflume  any  character.     In  this   light  he  had  been  repre-  C  h  a  r. 

fented  to  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,   who,   ftruck  with  v * 

the  concurrence  of  fo  many  circumftances  fuited  to  her      J492« 
purpofe,  dcfired  to  be  made  acquainted  with  the  man,  on 
whom  (lie  already  began   to  ground  her  hopes  of  fuccefs. 
She  found  him  to  exceed  her  moft  fan£uine  expectations  ;  Hisirr.pof- 

turc 

fo  comely  did  he  appear  in  his  perfon,  fo  graceful  in  his 
air,  fo  courtly  in  his  addrefs,  fo  full  of  docility  and  good 
fenfe  in  his  behaviour  and  converfation.  The  lefibns* 
neceiTary  to  be  taught  him,  in  order  to  his  perfonating 
the  duke  of  York,  were  foon  learned  by  a  youth  of  fuch 
quick  apprehenfion  ;  but  as  the  feafon  feemed  not  then 
favourable  for  his  enterprize,  Margaret,  in  order  the 
better  to  conceal  him,  fent  him,  under  the  care  of  lady 
Brampton,  into  Portugal,  where  he  remained  a  year,  un- 
known to  all  the  world. 

The  war,  which  was  then  ready  to  break  out  be- 
tween France  and  England,  feemed  to  afford  a  proper 
opportunity  for  the  difcovery  of  this  new  phenome- 
non ;  and  Ireland,  which  frill  retained  its  attachments 
to  the  houfe  of  York,  was  chofen  as  the  proper  place 
for  his  firft  appearance  z.  He  landed  at  Corke ;  and 
immediately  affuming  the  name  of  Richard  Plantagenet, 
drew  to  him  partizans  among  that  credulous  people* 
He  wrote  letters  to  the  earls  of  Defmond  and  Kiidare, 
inviting  them  to  join  his  party  :  He  difperfed  every 
where  the  flrange  intelligence  of  his  efcape  from  the 
cruelty  of  his  uncle  Richard  :  And  men,  fond  of  every 
thing  new  and  wonderful,  began  to  make  him  the  gene- 
ral fubjecl:  of  their  difcourfe,  and  even  the  object  of 
their  favour. 

The  news  foon  reached  France;  and  Charles,  prompted 
by  the  fecret  folicitations  of  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy, 
and  the  intrigues  of  one  Frion,  a  fecretary  of  Henry's, 

z  Polyd   Vlrg.  p.  5^9, 
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PxxvP   who  had  dei/*erted  his   fervice,   fent  Perkin  an  invitation 

«. v 'to  repair  to  him  at  Paris.     He  received  him  with  all  the 

S492-  marks  of  regard  due  to  the  duke  of  York  ;  fettled  on  him 
a  handfome  oenfion,  affiled  him  magnificent  lod^ino-s- 
and  in  order  to  provide  at  cnce  for  his  dignity  and  fecu- 
rity,  gave  him  a  guard  for  his  perfon,  of  which  lord  Con- 
grefal  accepted  the  office  of  captain.  The  French  cour- 
tiers readily  embraced  a  fiction,  which  their  foverei<m 
thought  it  his  intereft  to  adopt  :  Perkin,  both  by  his  de- 
portment and  perfonai  qualities,  fupported  the  prepof- 
feflion,  which  was  fpread  abroad  of  his  royal  pedigree : 
And  the  whole  kingdom  was  full  of  the  accomplifhments? 
as  well  as  the  lingular  adventures  and  misfortunes  of  the 
young  Plantagenet.  Wonders  of  this  nature  are  com° 
rnonly  augmented  at  a  diftance,  From  France,  the  ad- 
miration and  credulity  difFufed  themfelves  into  England  : 
Sir  George  Nevil,  Sir  John  Taylor,  and  above  a  hundred 
gentlemen  more,  came  to  Paris,  in  order  to  offer  their 
fervices  to  the  fuppofed  duke  of  York,  and  to  fhare  his 
fortunes  :  And  the  impoftor  had  now  the  appearance  of  a 
court  attending  him,  and  began  t©  entertain  hopes  of  final 
fuccefs  in  his  undertakings. 

When  peace  was  concluded  between  France  and  En^- 
land  at  Eftaples,  Henry  applied  to  have  Perkin  put  into 
his  hands  3   but  Charles,  refolute  not  to  betray  a  young 
man,  of  whatever  birth,  whom  he  had  invited  into  his 
kingdom,  would   agree   only  to  difmifs   him.     The  pre- 
tended Richard  retired  to  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  and 
craving  her  protection  and  affiftance,  offered  to  lay  before 
her  all  the  proofs  of  that  birth,  to  which  he  laid  claim. 
He  is  avow- The  princefs  affected  ignorance  of  his  pretentions  j  even 
autchefsof  Put   cn   the   appearance  of  difrruft ;    and  having,  as  fhe 
jBurgu»dy,    faid,  been  already  deceived  by  Simnel,  fhe  was  determined 
never  again  to  be  feduced  by  any  importer.     She  defired 
before  all  the  world  to  be  inftrudled   in  his  reafons   for 
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afTuming  the  name  which   he  bore;  feemed  to  examine^  H  a  P. 
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every  circumftance  with  the  mod  fcrupulous  nicety  ;  put 
many  particular  queftions  to  him  ;  affected  aftonifhment  *W2t 
at  hisanfwers;  and  at  laft,  after  long  and  fevere  fcrutiny, 
burn:  out  into  joy  and  admiration  at  his  wonderful  deliver- 
ance, embraced  him  as  her  nephew,  the  true  image  of 
Edward,  the  fole  heir  of  the  Plantagenets,  and  the  legiti- 
mate fucccffor  to  the  Englifh  throne.  She  immediately  *493« 
afligned  him  an  equipage,  fuited  to  his  pretended  birth; 
appointed  him  a  guard  of  thirty  halberdiers;  engaged 
every  one  to  pay  court  to  him ;  and  on  all  occafions  ho- 
noured him  with  the  appellation  of  the  White  Rofe  of  Eng- 
land. The  Flemings,  moved  by  the  authority  which 
Margaret,  both  from  her  rank  and  perfonal  character, 
enjoyed  among  them,  readily  adopted  the  fiction  of  Per- 
kin's  royal  defcent :  No  furmife  of  his  true  birth  was  as 
yet  heard  of:  Little  contradiction  was  made  to  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  :  And  the  Englifli,  from  their  great  com- 
munication with  the  Low  Countries,  were  every  day  more 
and  more  prepofTefled  in  favour  of  the  impoftor. 

It  was  not  the  populace  alone  of  England  that  gave 
credit  to  Perkin's  pretenfions.     Men  of  the  higheft  birth 
and  quality,  difgufted  at  Henry's  government,  by  which 
they  found  the  nobility  depreii^d,  began  to  turn  their  eyes 
towards  the  new  claimant;  and  fome  of  them  even  en- 
tered into  a  correfpondence  with  him.     Lord  Fitzwater,and  j,  WAm 
Sir  Simon  Mountfort,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites  betrayed  7  or" 'he 
their  inclination  towards  him:   Sir  William  Stanley  him-bility. 
felf,  lord  chamberlain,  who  had  been  fo  active  in  raifing 
Henry  to    the  throne,  moved  either  by  blind  credulity 
or  a  reftlefs  ambition,  entertained  the  proj-ett  of  a  revolt 
in   favour  of    his    enemy3.       Sir   Robert  Clifford    and 
William   Barley    were   ftill    more    open    in    their    mea- 
fures :  They  went  over  to  Flanders,  were  introduced  by 
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CHAP,  thedutchefs  of  Burgundy  to  the  acquaintance  of  Perkin, 
**  '  i  and  made  him  a  tender  of  their  fervices.  Clifford  wrote 
3493-  back  to  England,  that  he  knew  perfectly  the  perfon  of 
Richard  duke  of  York,  that  this  young  man  was  un- 
doubtedly that  prince  himfelf,  and  that  no  circumftance 
of  his  ftory  was  expofed  to  the  lead  difficulty.  Such  po- 
fitive  intelligence,  conveyed  by  a  perfon  of  rank  and  cha- 
racter, was  fufficient  with  many  to  put  the  matter  beyond 
queftion,  and  excited  the  attention  and  wonder  even  of 
the  moft  indifferent.  The  whole  nation  was  held  in  fuf- 
pence;  a  regular  confpiracy  was  formed  againft  the 
king's  authority ;  and  a  correfpondence  fettled  between, 
the  malcontents  in  Flanders  and  thofe  in  England. 

The  king  was  informed  of  all  thefe  particulars ; 
but  agreeably  to  his  character,  which  was  both  cautious 
and  refolute,  he  proceeded  deliberately,  though  (readily, 
in  counter-working  the  projects  of  his  enemies.  His  firft; 
object  was  to  afcertain  the  death  of  the  real  duke  of  York? 
and  to  confirm  the  opinion  that  had  always  prevailed  with 
regard  to  that  event.  Five  perfons  had  been  employed 
by  Richard  in  the  murder  of  his  nephews,  or  could  give 
evidence  with  regard  to  it;  Sir  James  Tin"el3  to  whom 
he  had  committed  the  government  of  the  Tower  for  that; 
purpofe,  and  who  had  feen  the  dead  princes ;  ForreftS 
Dighton,  and  Slater,  who  perpetrated  the  crime;  and  the 
prieft  who  buried  the  bodies.  Tirrel  and  Dighton  alone 
wTere  alive,  and  they  agreed  in  the  fame  ftory;  but  as  the 
prieft  was  dead,  and  as  the  bodies  were  fuppofed  to  have 
been  removed  by  Richard's  orders,  from  the  place  where 
they  were  firft  interred,  and  could  not  now  be  found,  it 
was  not  in  Henry's  power  to  put  the  fact,  fo  much  as  he 
wiihed,   beyond  all  doubt  and  controverfy. 

He  met  at  firft  with  more  difficulty,  hut  was  in  the 
end  more  fuccefsful,  in  detecting  who  this  wonderful  per- 
Jfon  was  that  thus   boldly    advanced    preteniions    to   his 
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crown.     He   difperfed    his  fpies  all   over  Flanders  andCH  a  p. 
En^-and;  he  engaged   many   to  pretend  that  they    had t        ^      1 
embraced    Perkin's    party;     he    directed    them    to    infi-      J493« 
nuate  themfelves  into  the  confidence  of  the  young  man's 
friends ;    in    proportion    as    they    conveyed    intelligence 
of  any    confpirator,    he   bribed    his    retainers,    his    do- 
meftic    fervants,  nay   fometimes    his    confeflbr,  and    by 
thefe  means  traced   up   fome  other  confederate;  Clifford, 
himfclf  he  engaged  by  the  hope  of  rewards  and  pardon> 
to  betray  the  fecrets  committed  to  him  ;   the  more  truft  he 
gave  to  any  of  his  fpies,  the  higher  refentment  did  he 
feign  agr.mil  them  ;  fome  of  them  he  even  caufed  to  be 
publicly  anathematized,  in  order  the  better  to  procure 
them  the  confidence  of  his  enemies:  And  in  the  ifTue,  the 
whole  plan  of  the  confpiracy  was  clearly  laid  before  him; 
and  the  pedigree,  adventures,  life,   and   converfation  of 
the  pretended  duke  of  York,    This  latter  part  of  the  flory 
was  immediately  publifhed  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the  na- 
tion :  The  conspirators  he  referved  for  a  flower  and  furer 
vengeance. 

Meanwhile,  he  remonftrated  with  the  archduke,  1494.J 
Philip,  on  account  of  the  countenance  and  protection, 
which  was  afforded  in  his  dominions  to  fo  infamous  an 
impoiror;  contrary  to  treaties  fubfiiling  between  the  fo- 
vcrcigns,  and  to  the  mutual  amity  which  had  fo  long 
been  maintained  by  the  fubjects  of  both  ftates.  Marga- 
ret had  intereft  enough  to  get  his  application  rejected;  on 
pretence  that  Philip  had  no  authority  over  the  demefnes 
of  the  dutchefs  dowager.  And  the  king,  in  refentment 
of  this  injury,  cut  off  all  commerce  with  the  Low-Coun- 
tries, banifhed  the  Flemings,  and  recalled  his  own  fub- 
jects from  thefe  provinces.  Philip  retaliated  by  like 
edicts;  but  Henry  knew,  that  fo  mutinous  a  people  as 
$he  Flemings  would  not  long  bear,  in  compliance  with 

the 
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°  xxv  P'the  humours  of  their  Prir*ce,  to  be  deprived  of  the  be- 
v„     v  '.-/neficial  branch  of  commerce  which  they  carried  on  with 
3494*     England. 

He  had  it  in  his  power  to  inflict  more  effectual  punifh- 
ment  on  bis  domeftic  enemies;  and  when  his  projects 
were  fufficiently  matured,  he  failed  not  to  make  them  feel 
the  effects  of  his  refentment.  Almoft  in  the  fame  inftant, 
he  arretted  Eitzwater,  Mountfort,  and  Thwaites,  together 
with  William  Daubeney,  Robert  Ratcliff,  Thomas  Cref- 
fenor,  and  Thomas  Aftwood.  All  thefe  were  arraigned, 
convicted,  and  condemned  for  high  treafon,  in  adhering 
and  promifing  aid  to  Perkin.  Mountfort,  Ratcliff,  and 
Daubeney  were  immediately  executed  :  Fitzwater  was 
fent  over  to  Calais,  and  detained  in  cuflody ;  but  being 
detected  in  practifing  on  his  keeper  for  an  efcape,  he  foon 
after  underwent  the  fame  fate.  The  reft  were  nardoned> 
together  with  William  Worfeley,  dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and 
fome  others,  who  had  been  accufed  and  examined,  but 
not  brought  to  public  trial  b. 

Greater  and  more  folemn  preparations  were  deemed 
requifite  for  the  trial  of  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain,  whofe 
authority  in  the  nation,  whofe  domeftic  connexions  with 
the  king,  as  well  as  his  former  fervices,  fcemed  to  fecure 
him  againft  any  accufation  or  punifhrnent.  Clifford  was 
directed  to  come  over  privately  to  England,  and  to  throw 
himfelf  at  the  king's  feet,  while  he  fat  in  council ;  crav- 
ing pardon  for  pad  offences,  and  offering  to  atone  for 
them  by  any  fervices,  which  mould  be  required  of  him. 
Henry  then  told  him,  that  the  beft  proof  he  could  give  of 
penitence,  and  the  only  fervice  he  could  now  render  him, 
was  the  full  confeffion  of  his  guilt,  and  the  difcovery  of 
all  his  accomplices,  however  diftinguiihed  by  rank  or 
character.  Encouraged  by  this  exhortation,  Clifford  ac- 
cufed Stanley  then  prefent,  as  his  chief  abettor;  and  of- 

b  Pclydorc  Virgil,  p.  592. 
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fered  to  lay  before  the  council  the  full  proof  of  his  guilt.  C  H  a  p. 
Stanley  himfelf  couid  not  difcover  more   furprize  than  , 

was  afFected  by  Henry  on  the  occafion.     He  received  the     H3*« 
intelligence  as  abfolutely  falfeand  incredible;  that  a  man, 
to  whom   he   was  in  a  great  meafure   beholden   for  his 
crown,  and  even  for  his  life;  a  man,  to  whem,   by  every 
honour  and   favour,  he  had   endeavoured   to  exprefs  his 
gratitude;  whofe  brother,  the  earl  of  Derby,  was  his  own 
father  in-law;   to  whom  he  had  even  committed  the  truft 
of  his  perfon,  by  creating  him  lord  chamberlain:   That 
this  man,  enjoying  his  full  confidence  and  afKclion,  not 
actuated    by   any  motive  of  difcontent   or  apprehenfion, 
ihould  engage  in  a  cor.fpir.  cy  againft  him.     Clifford  was 
therefore  exhorted  to  weigh  well  the  confequences  of  his 
accufation ;  but  as   he  perllfted  in  the  fame  pofitive  afTe- 
verations,  Stanley  was  committed    to  cuftody,  and  was 
ibon  after  examined  before  the  council0       He  denied  not 
the   guilt  imputed  to  him   by  Clifford;  he  did  not  even 
endeavour  much  to  extenuate  it:  whether  he  thought  that 
a  frank  and  open  confeifion  would  ferve  as  an  atonement, 
or  trufted  to  his  prefent  connexions,  and  his  former  fer- 
vices,  for  pardon  and  fecurity.     But  princes  are  often  apt  Trial  anj 
to  regard  great  fervices  as  aground  of  jealoufy,  efpecially  |xe^,;!n0* 
if  accompanied  with  a  craving  and  reftlefs  difpofition,  in 
fhe  perfon   who  has  performed  them.     The  general  dif- 
content alio,  and  mutinous  humour  of  the  people,  feemed 
to  require  feme  great  example  of  fevcrity.     And  as  Stan- 
ley was  one  of  the  mod  opulent  fubjedts  in  the  kingdom, 
being  pofieflc'd  of  above  three  thoufand  pounds  a-year  in 
Jand,  and  forty  thoufand  marks  in  plate  and  money,  be-      *495* 
fides   other  property  of  great  value,  the  profpecf.    of  fo 
jich  a  forfeiture  was  deemed  no  fmall  motive  for  Henry's 
proceeding  to  extremities  againft  him.     After  fix  weeks  15th  Feb. 
d'Jiuy,  whfcb  was  interpofed  in  order  to  (hew  that  the 


c  Bacon,  p.  611.     Polyd.  Virg.  p.  593. 
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C  H  A  P-king  was  reftrained  by  doubts  and  fcruples ;  the  prifoner 
i  '_   #  was  brought  to  his  trial,  condemned,  and  prefently  after 

I4£>5«  beheaded.  Hiftorians  are  not  agreed  with  regard  to  the 
crime  which  was  proved  againft  him.  The  general 
report  is,  that  he  fhould  have  faid  in  confidence  to  Clif- 
ford, that,  if  he  were  fure  the  young  man,  who  appeared 
in  Flanders,  was  really  fon  to  king  Edward,  he  never 
would  bear  arms  againft  him.  The  fentiment  might 
difguft  Henry,  as  implying  a  preference  of  the  houfe  of 
York  to  that  of  Lancafter,  but  could  fcarcely  be  -the 
ground,  even  in  thofe  arbitrary  times,  of  a  fentence  of 
high  treafon  againft  Stanley.  It  is  more  probable,  there- 
fore, as  is  aflerted  by  fome  hiftorians,  that  he  had  exprefsly 
engaged  to  aflift  Perkin,  and  had  actually  fent  him  fome 
fupply  of  money. 

The  fate  of  Stanley  made  great  impreffion  on  the  king- 
dom, and  ftruckall  the  partizans  of  Perkin  with  the  deep- 
eft  difmay.  From  Clifford's  defertion,  they  found  that 
all  their  fecrets  were  betrayed ;  and  as  it  appeared,  that 
Stanley,  while  he  feemed  to  live  in  the  greateft  confidence 
with  the  king,  had  been  continually  furrounded  by  fpies, 
who  reported  and  regiftered  every  action  in  which  he  was 
engaged,  nay,  every  word  which  fell  from  him,  a  general 
diftruft  took  place,  and  all  mutual  confidence  was  de- 
ftroyed,  even  among  intimate  friends  and  acquaintance. 
The  jealous  and  fevere  temper  of  the  king,  together  with 
his  great  reputation  for  fagacity  and  penetration,  kept 
men  in  awe,  and  quelled  not  only  the  movements  of  fe- 
dition,  but  the  very  murmurs  of  faction.  Libels,  how- 
ever, creeped  out  againft  Henry's  perfon  and  adminiftra^ 
tion  ;  and  being  greedily  propagated  by  every  fecret  art, 
fhowed  that  there  ftill  remained  among  the  people  a  con- 
fiderable  root  of  difcontcnt,  which  wanted  only  a  proper, 
opportunity  to  difcover  itfelf. 

But 
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But  Henry  continued  more  intent  on  encreafin£  the  chap, 

XXV 

terrors  of  his  people,  than  on  gaining  their  affections, 
Trufting  to  the  great  fuccefs  which  attended  him  in  all  J495» 
his  enterprizes,  he  gave  every  day,  more  and  more,  aloofe 
to  his  rapacious  temper,  and  employed  the  arts  of  per- 
verted law  and  juftice,  in  order  to  exact  fines  and  com- 
pofitions  from  his  people.  Sir  William  Capel,  alderman 
of  London,  was  condemned  on  fome  penal  ftatutes  to  pay 
the  fum  of  2743  pounds,  and  was  obliged  to  compound 
for  fixteen  hundred  and  fifteen.  This  was  the  firft  noted 
cafe  of  the  kind;  but  it  became  a  precedent,  which  pre- 
pared the  way  for  many  others.  The  management,  in- 
deed, of  thefe  arts  of  chicanery,  was  the  great  fecret  of 
the  king's  adminiftration.  While  he  depreffed  the  nobi- 
lity, he  exalted  and  honoured  and  careffed  the  lawyers; 
and  by  that  means  both  beftowed  authority  on  the  laws, 
and  was  enabled,  whenever  he  pleafed,  to  pervert  them  to 
his  own  advantage.  His  government  was  oppreflive;  but 
it  was  fo  much  the  lefs  burthenfome,  as,  by  his  extending 
royal  authority,  and  curbing  the  nobles,  he  became  in 
reality  the  fole  oppreffor  in  his  kingdom. 

As  Perkin  found,  that  the  king's  authority  daily  gained 
ground  among  the  people,  and  that  his  own  pretentions 
were  becoming  obfolete,  he  refolved  to  attempt  fome- 
thing,  which  might  revive  the  hopes  and  expectations  of 
his  partizans.  Having  collected  a  band  of  outlaws, 
pirates,  robbers,  and  necefTitous  perfons  of  all  nations,  to 
the  number  of  600  men,  he  puttofea,  with  a  refolution 
of  making  a  defcent  in  England,  and  of  exciting  the 
common  people  to  arms,  finceall  hiscorrefpondence  with 
the  nobility  was  cut  off  by  Henry's  vigilance  and  feve- 
rity.  Information  being  brought  him,  that  the  king  had 
made  a  progrefs  to  the  north,  he  caff  anchor  on  the  coaff 
of  Kent,  and  lent  fome  of  his  retainers  afliore,  who  in- 
vited the  country  to  join  him.     The  gentlemen  of  Kent 

affembled 
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°  xyvP*  a^em^^ccJ  **ome  trooPs  to  oppofe  him  ;  but  they  piir~ 
*  v  '  .pnfed  to  do  more  eflfential  fervice  than  by  repellino-  the? 
H9S-  invafion  :  They  carried  the  femblance  of  friendship  to 
Perkin,  and  invited  him  to  come,  himfelf,  afhore,  in  or- 
der to  take  the  command  over  them.  But  the  wary  youth, 
obferving  that  they  had  more  order  and  regularity  in  their 
movements  than  could  be  fuppofed  in  new  levied  forces, 
who  had  taken  armsagainil  eftablimed  authority,  refufed 
to  entruft  himfelf  into  their  hands;  and  the  Kentifli 
troops,  defpairing  of  fuccefs  in  their  ftratagem,  fell  upon 
fuch  of  his  retainer?,  as  were  already  landed;  and  befides 
fome  whom  they  flew,  they  took  a  hundred  and  fifty  pri- 
foners.  Thefe  were  tried  and  condemned  j  and  all  of 
them  executed,  by  orders  from  the  king,  who  was  re- 
fblved  to  ufe  no  lenity  towards  men  of  fuch  defperate 
fortunes  d. 

A  parlla-  This  year  a  parliament  was  fummoned  in  England, 
and  another  in  Ireland ;  and  fome  remarkable  laws  were 
pafTed  in  both  countries.  The  Englifh  parliament  en- 
acted, that  no  perfon,  who  fhould  by  arms  or  otherwife 
afiift  the  king  for  the  time  being,  fhould  ever  afterwards, 
either  by  courfe  of  law  or  act  of  parliament,  be  attainted 
for  fuch  an  inftance  of  obedience.  This  flatute  might  be 
expofed  to  fome  cenfure,  as  favourable  to  ufurpers ;  were 
there  any  precife  rule,  which  always,  even  during  the 
mod  factious  times,  could  determine  the  true  fuccefTbr, 
and  render  every  one  inexcufable,  who  did  not  fubmit 
to  him.  But  as  the  titles  of  princes  are  then  the  great 
fubject  of  difpute,  and  each  party  pleads  topics  in  its  own 
favour,  it  feems  but  equitable  to  fecure  thofe  who  act  in 
fupport  of  public  tranquillity,  an  object  at  all  times  of 
undoubted  benefit  and  importance.  Henry,  confcious  of 
his  difputed  title,  promoted  this  law,  in  order  to  fecure  his 
partizans  againft  all  events;  but  as  he  had  himfelf  obferv- 

d  Potydore  Vireil,  p.  595. 
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ed  a  contrary  pradice  with  regard  to  Richard's  adherents, c" [A  P, 

1  •    1  AX  v. 

he  had  reafon  to  apprehend,  that,  during  the  violence^ vr__j 

which  ufually  enfues  on  public  convulfions,  his  example,  M95* 
rather  than  his  law,  would,  in  cafe  of  a  new  revolution, 
be  followed  by  his  enemies.  And  the  attempt  to  bind 
the  legiflatureitfelf,  by  prefcribing  rules  to  future  parli- 
aments, was  contradictory  to  the  plaineft  principles  of 
political  government. 

This  parliament  alfo  palTed  an  act,  impowering  the 
king  to  levy,  by  courfe  of  law,  all  the  fums  which  any 
perfon  had  agreed  to  pay  by  way  of  benevolence:  A  fta- 
tute,  by  which  that  arbitrary  method  of  taxation  was  in- 
directly authorized  and  juftified. 

The  king's  authority  appeared  equally  prevalent  and 
uncontroled  in  Ireland.  SirEdwaid  Poyning^  had  been 
fent  over  to  that  country,  with  an  intention  of  quelling 
the  partizans  of  the  houfe  of  York,  and  of  reducing  the 
natives  to  fubjection.  He  was  not  fupportcd  by  forces 
fufficient  for  that  enterprize :  The  Irifh,  by  flying  into 
their  woods,  and  morafles,  and  mountains,  for  force  time 
eluded  his  efforts  :  But  Poynings  fummoned  a  parliament 
at  Dublin,  where  he  was  more  fuccefsful.  He  paffed 
that  memorable  ftatute,  which  ftill  bears  his  name,  and 
which  eftabliihes  the  authority  of  the  Engl ifh  government 
in  Ireland.  By  this  ftatute,  all  the  former  laws  of  Eng- 
land were  made  to  be  of  force  in  Ireland ;  and  no  bill 
can  be  introduced  into  the  Irifh  parliament,  unlefs  itpre- 
viouily  receive  the  fanction  of  the  council  of  England. 
This  latter  claufe  feems  calculated  for  enfurin2;the  domi- 
nion  of  the  Englifh;  but  was  really  granted  at  the  defire 
of  the  Irifh  commons,  who  intended,  by  that  means,  to 
iecure  themfelves  from  the  tyranny  of  their  lord?,  parti- 
cularly of  fuch  lieutenants  or  deputies  as  were  of  Irjfh 
birth  % 

e  Sir  John  Davis,  p.  235. 
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Q  xxv  P'  While  Henry's  authority  was  thus eftablifhed  through- 
t_  -.,-  j nut  his  dominions,  and  general  tranquillity  prevailed,  the 
J495«  whole  continent  was  thrown  into  combuftion  by  the 
French  invafion  of  Italy,  and  by  the  rapid  fuccefs  which 
attended  Charles  in  that  ram  and  ill-concerted  enter- 
prize.  The  Italians,  who  had  entirely  loft  the  ufe  of 
arms,  and  who,  in  the  midftof  continual  wars,  had  be- 
come every  day  more  unwarlike,  were  aftonifhed  to  meet 
an  enemy,  that  made  the  field  of  battle,  not  a  pompous 
tournament,  but  afcene  of  blood,  and  fought  at  the  ha- 
zard of  their  own  lives  the  death  of  their  enemy.  Their 
effeminate  troops  were  difperfed  every  where  en  the  ap- 
proach of  the  French  army  :  Their  beft  fortified  cities 
opened  their  gates :  Kingdoms  and  ftates  were  in  an  in- 
ftant  overturned  :  And  through  the  whole  length  of  Italy, 
which  the  French  penetrated  without  reiiftance,  they 
feemed  rather  to  be  taking  quarters  in  their  own  country, 
than  making  conquefts  over  an  enemy.  The  maxims, 
which  the  Italians,  during  that  age,  followed  in  nego- 
ciations,  were  as  ill  calculated  to  fupport  their  dates,  as 
the  habits  to  which  they  were  addicted  in  war :  A  trea- 
cherous, deceitful,  and  inconfiftent  fyftem  of  politics  pre- 
vailed ;  and  even  thofe  fmall  remains  of  fidelity  and  ho- 
nour, which  were  preferved  in  the  councils  of  the  other 
European  princes,  were  ridiculed  in  Italy,  as  proofs  of 
ignorance  and  rufticitv.  Ludovico,  duke  of  Milan,  who 
invited  the  French  to  invade  Naples,  had  never  dcfired  or 
expected  their  fuccefs ;  and  was  the  firft  that  feit  terror  from 
the  profperous  iflue  of  thofe  projects,  which  he  himfelf  had 
concerted.  By  his  intrigues  a  league  was  formed  among 
feveral  potentates  to  oppofe  the  progrefsof  Charles's  con- 
quefts and  fecure  their  own  independency.  This  league 
was  compofed  of  Ludovico  himfelf,  the  pope,  Maximi- 
lian king  of  the  Romans,  Ferdinand  of  Spain,  and  the 
republic  of  Venice.  Henry  too  entered  into  the  confede- 
racy j 
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racy  ;  but  was  not  put  to  any  expence  or  trouble  in  con-    XXy  p# 
fequence  of  his  engagements.     The  king  of  France,  ter-  v-^^^^ 
rified  by  fo  powerful  a  combination,  retired  from  Naples     ,495« 
with  the  greater  part  of  his  army,  and  returned  to  France. 
The  forces,  which  he  left  in  his  new  conqueft  were, 
partly  by  the  revolt  of  the  inhabitants,  partly  by  the  in- 
vafion  of  the  Spaniards,    foon    after   fubdued  ;    and  the 
whole  kingdom  of  Naples  fuddenly  returned  to  its  alle- 
giance under  Ferdinand,  fon  to  Alphonio,  who  had  been 
fuddenly  expelled  by  the  irruption  of  the  French.     Ferdi- 
nand died  foon  after  ;  and  left  his  uncle,  Frederic,  in  full 
poffeflion  of  the  throne. 


Vol.  III.  B  b 
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CHAP.     XXVI. 

Per  kin  retires  to  Scotland Infurreclion  in  the  weft 

■    »  -Battle  of  Blackheath—t-Truce  with  Scotland 

Perkin   taken  prifoner Perkin  executed 

The  earl  of  Warwic  executed Marriage 


of  -prince  Arthur  with  Catharine  of  Arragon 

His  death Marriage  of  the  princefs  Margaret 

with  the  king   of  Scotland— —OppreJ/ions  of  the 

people A  parliament Arrival  of  the  king 

of  Caftile— 'Intrigues  of  the  earl  of  Suffolk 

Sicknefs  of  the  king        >His  death'        and  charac- 
ter—His laws. 


chap.  AFTER  Perkin  was  repulfed  from  the  coaft  of 
t  XXVI'  ,  -t^-  Kent,  he  retired  into  Flanders ;  but  as  he  found  it 
J495.  impoilible  to  procure  fubfiftence  for  himfelf  and  his  fol- 
lowers, while  he  remained  in  tranquillity,  he  foon  after 
made  an  attempt  upon  Ireland,  which  had  always  ap- 
peared forward  to  join  every  invader  of  Henry's  authority. 
But  Poynings  had  now  put  the  affairs  of  that  ifland  in  fo 
good  a  pofture,  that  Perkin  met  with  little  fuccefs ;  and 
being  tired  of  the  favage  life,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
lead,  while  fkulking  among  the  wild  Irifh,  he  bent  his 
courfe  towards  Scotland,  and  prefented  himfelf  to  James 
IV.  who  then  governed  that  kingdom.  He  had  been 
previously  recommended  to  this  prince  by  the  king  of 
France,  who  was  difgufled  at  Henry  for  entering  into  the 
general  league  againft  him  ;  and  this  recommendation  was 
even  feconded  by  Maximilian,  who,  though  one  of  the 
confederates,  was  alfo  difpleafed  with  the  king,  on  account 
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of  his  prohibiting  in  England  all  commerce  with  the  Lowc  HAP. 
Countries.     The  countenance  given  to  Perkin   by  thefe^  '   « 

princes  procured  him  a  favoui able  reception  ie  king      i4?5» 

1  1  j    i_  •  1  u  Perkin  re- 

of  Scotland,  who  allured  him,  that,  whatever  ne  were,  t  jres  tosCot* 
he  never  fhould  repent  putting  himfelf  in  his  hands  f:land» 
The  infinuating  addrefs  and  plaufible  behaviour  of  the 
youth  himfelf,  feem  even  to  have  gained  him  credit  and 
authority.  James,  whom  years  had  not  yet  taught  dif- 
truft  or  caution,  was  feduced  to  believe  the  ftory  of  Per- 
kin's  birth  and  adventures  ;  and  he  carried  his  confidence 
fo  far  as  to  give  him  in  marriage  the  lady  Catherine  Gor- 
don, daughter  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  and  related  to 
himfelf;  a  young  lady  too,  eminent  for  virtue  as  well 
as  beauty. 

There  fubfifted  at  that  time  a  great  jealoufy  between  1495. 
the  courts  of  England  and  Scotland  ;  and  James  was 
probably  the  more  forward  on  that  account  to  adopt  any 
£6tion,  which,  he  thought,  might  reduce  his  enemy  to 
diftrefs  or  difficulty.  He  fuddenly  refolved  to  make  an 
inroad  into  England,  attended  by  fome  of  the  borderers  ; 
and  he  carried  Perkin  along  with  him,  in  hopes,  that  the 
appearance  of  the  pretended  prince  might  raife  an  infur- 
reclicn  in  the  northern  counties.  Perkin  himfelf  difperfed 
a  mamfjito,  in  which  he  fet  forth  his  own  ffory,  and 
craved  the  affiftance  of  all  his  fubje&s  in  expelling  the 
ufurper,  whofe  tyranny  and  mal-adminiftration,  whofe 
depreilion  of  the  nobility  by  the  elevation  of  mean  per* 
fons,  whofe  cppreffion  of  the  people  by  multiplied  impo- 
fitions  and  vexations,  had  juftly,  he  faid,  rendered  him 
odious  to  all  men.  But  Perkin's  pretenfions,  attended 
with  repeated  difappointments,  were  now  become  ftale  in 
the  eyes  even  of  the  populace  ;  and  the  hoftile  difpofi- 
tions,  which  fubfifted  between  the  kingdoms,  rendered  a 

k*  Bacon,  p,  615.     Polydore  Virgil,  p.  596,  597, 
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chap,  prince,  fupported  by  the  Scots,  but  an  unwelcome  pre* 
._  '  ifent  to  the  Englifh  nation.     The  ravages  alfo,  committed 

i496,     by  the  borderers,    accuftomed    to   licence  and  diforder, 
ftruck  a  terror  into  all  men  5  and  made  the  people  prepare 
rather  for  repelling  the  invaders  than  for  joining  them, 
Perkin,  that  he  might  fupport  his  pretenfions  to  royal 
birth,    feigned    great    companion    for  the  mifery  of  his 
plundered  fubje&s  ;    and  publicly  remonftrated  with  his 
ally  againft    the   depredations  exercifed  by  the  Scottifh 
army  »  :  But  James  told  him,  that  he  doubted  his  con- 
cern was  employed  only  in  behalf  of  an  enemy,  and  that 
he  was  anxious  to  preferve  what  never  mould  belong  to 
him.     That  prince  now  began  to  perceive,  that  his  at- 
tempt would  be  fruitlefs ;  and  hearing  of  an  army,  which 
was  on  its  march  to  attack  him,  he  thought  proper  to 
retreat  into  his  own  country. 

The  king  difcovered  little  anxiety  to  procure  either 
reparation  or  vengeance  for  this  infult  committed  on  him 
by  the  Scottifh  nation  :  His  chief  concern  was  to  draw 
advantage  from  it,  by  the  pretence  which  it  might  afford 
him  to  levy  impofitions  on  his  own  fubje&s.  He  fum- 
moned  a  parliament,  to  whom  he  made  bitter  complaints 
againft  the  irruption  of  the  Scots,  the  abfurd  impofture 
countenanced  by  that  nation,  the  cruel  devaftations  com- 
mitted in  the  northern  counties,  and  the  multiplied  infults 
thus  offered  both  to  the  king  and  kingdom  of  England. 
The  parliament  made  the  expected  return  to  this  dif- 
courfe,  by  granting  a  fubfidy  to  the  amount  of  120,000 
pounds,  together  with  two  fifteenths.  After  making  this 
grant,  they  were  difmifTed. 

The  vote  of  parliament  for  impofing  the  tax  was 
without  much  difficulty  procured  by  the  authority  of 
Henry ;  but  he  found  it  not  fo  eafy  to  levy  the  money 
upon  his   fubjecls.     The  people,  who  were  acquainted 

g  Polydore  Virgil,  p.  598. 
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with  the  immenfe  treafures  which  he  had  amafled,  could  ill  c  JJ  A  P. 

~  r  aA  VI, 

brook  the  new  impofitions  raifed  on  every  flight  occafion  ;  \ v / 

and  it  is  probable,  that  the  flaw,  which  was  univerfally  J497« 
known  to  be  in  his  title,  made  his  reign  the  more  fubjecl: 
to  infurrec"tions  and  rebellions.  When  the  fubhdy  began  infurreaion 
to  be  levied  in  Cornwal,  the  inhabitants,  numerous  and" 
poor,  robuft  and  courageous,  murmured  againft  a  tax, 
occafioned  by  a  fudden  inroad  of  the  Scots,  from  which 
they  efteemed  themfelves  entirely  fecure,  and  which,  had 
ufually  been  repelled  by  the  force  of  the  northern  coun- 
ties. Their  ill-humour  was  farther  incited  by  one  Mi- 
chael Jofeph,  a  farrier  of  Bodmin,  a  notable  prating  fel- 
low, who,  by  thrufting  himfelf  forward  on  every  occa- 
fion, and  being  loudeft  in  every  complaint  againft  the 
government,  had  acquired  an  authority  among  thofe  rude 
people.  Thomas  Flammoc  too,  a  lawyer,  who  had  be- 
come the  oracle  of  the  neighbourhood,  encouraged  the 
fedition,  by  informing  them,  that  the  tax,  though  im- 
pofed  by  parliament,  was  entirely  illegal ;  that  the  nor- 
thern nobility  were  bound,  by  their  tenures,  to  defend 
the  nation  againft  the  Scots  ;  and  that  if  thefe  new  im- 
pofitions were  tamely  fubmitted  to,  the  avarice  of  Henry 
and  of  his  minifters  would  foon  render  the  burden  into- 
lerable to  the  nation.  The  Cornifh,  he  faid,  muft  deliver 
to  the  king  a  petition,  feconded  by  fuch  a  force  as  would 
give  it  authority ;  and  in  order  to  procure  the  concurrence 
of  the  reft  of  the  kingdom,  care  muft  be  taken,  by  their 
orderly  deportment,  to  (hew  that  they  had  nothing  in  view 
but  the  public  good,  and  the  redrefs  of  all  thofe  grievances 
under  which  the  people  had  i'o  long  laboured. 

Encouraged  by  thefe  fpeeches,  the  multitude  flock- 
ed together,  and  armed  themfelves  with  axes,  bills,  bows, 
and  fuch  weapons  as  country  people  are  ufually  pofTeiTed 
of.  Flammoc  and  Jofeph  were  chofen  their  leaders. 
They  foon  conducted  the  Cornifh  through  the  county  of 
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CJ?  A  p*  Devon,  and  reached  that  of  Somerfet.  At  Taunton  the 
i  ^  jivk'lg  killed,  in  their  fury,  an  officious  and  eager  com- 
J497«  miflioner  of  the  fubfidy,  whom  they  called  the  provoft  of 
Perin.  When  they  reached  Wells,  they  were  joined  by 
lord  Audley,  a  nobleman  of  an  ancient  family,  popular 
in  his  deportment,  but  vain,  ambitious,  and  reftlefs  in 
his  temper.  He  had  from  the  beginning  maintained  a 
fecret  correfpondence  with  the  firft.  movers  of  the  infur- 
recrion  ;  and  was  now  joyfully  received  by  them  as  their 
]  dder.  Proud  of  the  countenance  given  them  by  (o  con- 
siderable a  nobleman,  they  continued  their  march  ;  breath- 
ing defhru&iof)  to  the  king's  min'fterv  and  favourites, 
particularly  to  Morton,  now  a  cardinal,  and  Sir  Regi- 
nald Bray,  who  were  deemed  the  raoft  active  inffruments 
in  all  his  oppreiTions.  Notwithftanding  their  rage  againil: 
the  adminiftration,  they  carefully  followed  the  directions 
given  them  by  their  leaders ;  and  as  they  met  with  no 
refinance,  they  committed,  during  their  march,  no  vio- 
lence of  diforder.  / 

The  rebels  had  been  told  bv  Flammoc,  that  the  inha- 
bitants  of  Kent,  as  they  had  ever,  during  all  ages, 
remained  unfubdued,  and  had  even  maintained  their  in- 
dependence during  the  Norman  conqueft,  would  furely 
embrace  their  party,  and  declare  themfelves  for  a  caufe, 
which  was  no  other  than  that  of  public  good  and  general 
•liberty.  But  the  Kentifh  people  had  very  lately  diftin- 
guifned  themfelves  by  repelling  Perkin's.  invafion  ;  and  as 
they  had  received  from  the  king  many  gracious  acknow- 
ledgments for  this  fervice,  their  affections  were,  by  that 
means,  much  conciliated  to  his  government.  It  was 
eafy,  therefore,  for  the  earl  of  Kent,  lord  Abergavenny, 
and  lord  Cobham,  who  polTeiTed  great  authority  in  thofe 
parts,  to  retain  the  people  in  obedience  ;  and  the  Cornifh 
rebels,  though  they  pitched  their  camp  near  Eltham,  at 
the  very  gates  of  London,  and  invited  all  the  people  to 

join 
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join  them,  got  reinforcement  from  no  quarter.     There  chap. 

wanted  not  difcontents  every  where,  but  no  one  would '  , 

take  part  in  fo  rafh  and  ill-concerted  an  enterprife  ;  and     *497- 
befides,  the  fituation,  in  which  the  king's  affairs  then 
flood,  difcouraged  even  the  boldeft:  and  moll:  daring. 

Henry,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  Scots,  had  already- 
levied  an  army,  which  he  put  under  the  command  of  lord 
Daubeney,  the  chamberlain  ;  and  as  foon  as  he  heard  of 
the  Cornifh  infurrection,  he  ordered  it  to  march  fouth- 
wards,  and  fupprefs  the  rebels.  Not  to  leave  the  northern 
frontier  defencelefs,  he  difpatched  thither  the  earl  of 
Surrey,  who  aflembled  the  forces  on  the  borders,  and 
made  head  againft  the  enemy.  Henry  found  here  the 
concurrence  of  the  three  moft  fatal  incidents  that  can 
befal  a  monarchy ;  a  foreign  enemy,  a  domeftic  rebel- 
lion, and  a  pretender  to  his  crown ;  but  he  enjoyed  great 
refources  in  his  army  and  treafure,  and  ftill  more,  in  the 
intrepidity  and  courage  of  his  own  temper.  He  did  not, 
however,  immediately  give  full  fcope  to  his  military 
fpirit.  On  other  occafions,  he  had  always  flattened  to  a 
decifion,  and  it  was  a  ufual  faying  with  him,  that  he  de- 
fir  ed  but  to  fee  his  rebels :  But  as  the  Cornifh  mutineers  be- 
haved in  an  inoffenfive  manner,  and  committed  no  fpoil 
on  the  country  j  as  they  received  no  acceflion  of  force  on 
their  march  or  in  their  encampment ;  and  as  fuch  hafty 
and  popular  tumults  might  be  expected  to  diminifh  every 
moment  by  delay  ;  he  took  poft  in  London,  and  afliduoufly 
prepared  the  means  of  enfuring  victory. 

After  all  his  forces  were  collected,  he  divided  them  Battle  of 

,  11-  t  11  rr  -i     i  Blackheath. 

into  three  bodies,  and  marched  out  to  aiiail  the  enemy. 
The  flrft  body,  commanded  by  the  earl  of  Oxford,  and 
under  him  by  the  earls  of  EfFex  and  Suffolk,  were  ap- 
pointed to  place  themfelves  behind  the  hill  on  which  the 
rebels  were  encamped  :  The  fecond  and  moft  confider- 
able,  Henry  put  under  the  command  of  lord  Daubeney, 
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€vYVfP*  anc*  ordered  mrn  t0  attack  the  enemy  in  front,  and  bring 

^ v      /on  the  action.     The  third,  he  kept  as  a  body  of  referve 

H97«  about  his  own  perfon,  and  took  pofl  in  St.  George's 
fields  ;  where  he  fecured  the  city,  and  could  eafily,  as 
occafion  ferved,  either  reftore  the  fight  or  fmifh  the  vic- 
tory. To  put  the  enemy  off  their  guard,  he  had  fpread 
June  22d.  a  rep0rt  tnat  he  was  not  to  attack  them  till  fome  days 
after;  and  the  better  to  confirm  them  in  this  opinion,  he 
began  not  the  action  till  near  the  evening.  Daubeney 
beat  a  detachment  of  the  rebels  from  Deptford- bridge  ; 
and  before  their  main  body  could  be  in  order  to  receive 
him,  he  had  gained  the  afcent  of  the  hill,  and  placed 
himfelf  in  array  before  them.  They  were  formidable 
from  their  numbers,  being  fixteen  thoufand  ftrong,  and 
were  not  defective  in  valour ;  but  being  tumultuary 
troops,  ill  armed,  and  not  provided  with  cavalry  or  artillery, 
they  were  but  an  unequal  match  for  the  king's  forces. 
Daubeney  began  the  attack  with  courage,  and  even  with 
a  contempt  of  the  enemy,  which  had  almoft  proved  fatal 
to  him.  He  rufhed  into  the  midft  of  them,  and  was 
taken  prifoner  ;  but  foon  after  was  reieafed  by  his  own 
troops.  After  fome  refiftance,  the  rebels  were  broken, 
and  put  to  flight  h.  Lord  Audley,  Flammoc,  and  Jofeph, 
their  leaders,  were  taken,  and  all  three  executed.  The 
latter  feemed  even  to  exult  in  his  end,  and  boafled,  with 
a  prepofterous  ambition,  that  he  fhould  make  a  figure  in 
hjftory.  The  rebels,  being  furrounded  on  every  fide  by 
the  king's  troops,  were  almoft  all  made  prifoners  ;  and 
immediately  difmiiTed  without  farther  punifhment :  Whe- 
ther, that  Henry  was  fatisfied  with  the  victims  who  had 
fallen  in  the  field,  and  who  amounted  to  near  two  thou- 
fand, or  that  he  pitied  the  ignorance  and  fimplicity  of  the 
multitude,  or  favoured  them  on  account  of  their  inof- 
fenfive  behaviour,  or  was  pleafed   that  they  had   never, 
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during    their    infurre&ion,    difputed    his    title,  and  hadc  "  £.p# 

o  7  r  XXVI. 

fhewn  no  attachment  to  the  houfe  of  York,  the  higheft* ir— -> 

crime,   of   which,    in    his   eyes,   they  could  have  been     !497» 
guilty. 

The  Scottifh  king  was  not  idle  during  thefe  commo- 
tions in  England.  He  levied  a  confiderable  army,  and 
fat  down  before  the  caftle  of  Norham  in  Northumberland  ; 
but  found  that  place,  by  the  precaution  of  Fox,  bifhop 
of  Durham,  fo  well  provided  both  with  men  and  ammu- 
nition, that  he  made  little  or  no  progrefs  in  the  fiege. 
Hearing  that  the  earl  of  Surrey  had  collecT:ed  fome  forces 
and  was  advancing  upon  him,  he  retreated  into  his  own 
country,  and  left  the  frontiers  cxpofed  to  the  inroads  of 
the  Englifh  general,  who  befieged  and  took  Aiton,  a 
fmall  caftle  lying  a  few  miles  beyond  Berwic.  Thefe 
unfuccefsful  or  frivolous  attempts  on  both  fides  progno- 
flicated  a  fpeedy  end  to  the  war;  and  Henry,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  fuperior  force,  was  no  lefs  defirous  than 
James  of  terminating  the  differences  between  the  nations. 
Not  to  depart,  however,  from  his  dignity,  by  making 
the  fir  ft  advances,  he  employed  in  this  friendly  office 
Peter  Hialas,  a  man  of  addrefs  and  learning,  who  had 
come  to  him  as  ambaflador  from  Ferdinand  and  Ifabella, 
and  who  was  charged  with  a  commiflion  of  negociating 
the  marriage  of  the  infanta  Catherine,  their  daughter, 
with  Arthur  prince  of  Wales  K 

Hialas  took  a  journey  northwards,  and  offered  his 
mediation  between  James  and  Henry,  as  minifter  of  a 
prince,  who  was  in  alliance  with  both  potentates.  Ccm- 
miflioners  were  foon  appointed  to  meet,  and  confer  on 
terms  of  accommodation.  The  firft  demand  of  the  Ens:- 
lifh  was,  that  Perkin  fhould  be  put  into  their  hands : 
James  replied,  that  he  himfelf  was  no  judge  of  the  young 
maa's  pretenflons,  but  having  received  him  as  a  fuppli- 

1  Polydorc  Virgil,  p,  6o%, 
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C  HA  P.  cant,  and  promifcd  him  protection,  he  was  determined 
<_*_!_,  not  to  betray  a  man,  who  had  trufted  to  his  good  faith 
M97*  and  his  generofity.  The  next  demand  of  the  Englifh 
met  with  no  better  reception  :  They  required  reparation 
for  the  ravages  committed  by  the  late  inroads  into  Eng- 
land :  The  Scottifh  commifTioners  replied,  that  the  fpoils 
were  like  water  fpilt  upon  the  ground,  which  could  never 
be  recovered,  and  that  Henry's  fubjec"ts  were  better  able 
to  bear  the  lofs,  than  their  mafter's  to  repair  it.  Henry's 
commifiioners  next  propofed,  that  the  two  kings  mould 
have  an  interview  at  Newcaftle,  in  order  to  adjuft  all 
differences  ;  but  James  faid,  that  he  meant  to  treat  of  a 
peace,  not  to  go  a  begging  for  it.  Left  the  conferences 
Truce  with  mould  break  off  altogether  without  effecT:,  a  truce  was 
concluded  for  fome  months ;  and  James,  perceiving,  that, 
while  Perkin  remained  in  Scotland,  he  himfelf  never 
mould  enjoy  a  folid  peace  with  Henry,  privately  defired 
him  to  depart  the  kingdom. 

Access  was  now  barred  Perkin  into  the  Low  Coun- 
tries, his  ufual  retreat  in  all  his  difappointments.  The 
Flemim  merchants,  who  feverely  felt  the  lofs  refulting 
from  the  interruption  of  commerce  with  England,  had 
made  fuch  intereft  in  the  archduke's  council,  that  com- 
mifiioners were  fent  to  London,  in  order  to  treat  of  an 
accommodation.  The  Flemim  court  agreed,  that  all 
Englifh  rebels  fhould  be  excluded  the  Low  Countries  ; 
and  in  this  prohibition  the  dememes  of  the  dutchefs-dow- 
ager  were  exprefsly  comprehended.  When  this  principal 
article  was  agreed  to,  all  the  other  terms  were  eafily  ad- 
jufted.  A  treaty  of  commerce  was  hnimed,  which  was 
favourable  to  the  Flemings,  and  to  which  they  long  gave 
the  appellation  of  Inter  cur f us  ?nagnus^  the  great  treaty. 
And  when  the  Englifh  merchants  returned  to  their  ufual 
abode  at  Antwerp,  they  were  publickly  received,  as  in 
proceffion,  with  joy  and  feftivity. 

Perkin 
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Perxin  was  a  Fleming;  by  defcent,  though  born  in  c  J\  A  p« 

°      J                    '             &                           XXVI. 
Erglancl  ;  and  it  might  therefore  be  doubted,  whether  he  i v * 

were  included  in  the  treaty  between  the  two  nations  :  But  *497« 
as  he  mufl:  difmifs  all  his  Englifli  retainers  if  he  took 
fhelter  in  the  Low  Countries,  and  as  he  was  fare  of  a 
cold  reception,  if  not  bad  ufagc,  among  people  who  were 
determined  to  keep  on  terms  of  friendship  with  the  court 
of  England  ;  he  thought  fit  rather  to  hide  himfelf,  dur- 
ing fome  time,  in  the  wilds  and  faftneffes  of  Ireland. 
Impatient  however  of  a  retreat,  which  was  both  difagree- 
able  and  dangerous,  he  held  confutations  with  his  fol- 
lowers, Heme,  Skelton,  and  Aftley,  three  broken  tradef- 
men  :  By  their  advice,  he  refolved  to  try  the  affections  of 
the  Cornifh,  whofe  mutinous  difpofition,  notwithstanding 
the  king's  lenity,  frill  fubfifted,  after  the  fuppreflion  of 
their  rebellion.  No  fooner  did  he  appear  at  Bodmin 
in  Cornwal,  than  the  populace,  to  the  number  of 
three  thoufand,  flocked  to  his  Standard  ;  and  Perkin, 
elated  with  this  appearance  of  fuccefs,  took  on  him,  for 
the  firft  time,  the  appellation  of  Richard  IV.  king  of 
England.  Not  to  fuffer  the  expectations  of  his  followers 
to  languifh,  he  prefented  himfelf  before  Exeter;  and  by 
many  fair  promifes,  invited  that  city  to  join  him.  Find- 
ing that  the  inhabitants  fhut  their  gates  againft  him,  he 
laid  fiege  to  the  place ;  but  being  unprovided  with  artillery, 
ammunition,  and  every  thing  requifite  for  the  attempt,  he 
made  no  progrefs  in  his  undertaking.  MefTengers  were 
fent  to  the  king,  informing  him  of  this  infurreclion  :  The 
citizens  of  Exeter  meanwhile  were  determined  to  hold  out 
to  the  laft  extremity,  in  expectation  of  receiving  fuccour 
from  the  weli-known  vigilance  of  that  monarch. 

When  Henry  was  informed,  that  Perkin  was  landed 
in  England,  he  exprefTed  great  joy,  and  prepared  himfelf 
with  alacrity  to  attack  him,  in  hopes  of  being  able,  at 
length,  to  put  a  period  to  pretenfions,  which  had  fo  long 

given 
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CHAP,  given  him  vexation  and  inquietude.  All  the  courtiers, 
v_._  '  i  fenfible  that  their  activity  on  this  occafion  would  be  the 
*497«  moft  acceptable  fervice  which  they  could  render  the  king, 
difplayed  their  zeal  for  the  enterprize,  and  forwarded 
his  preparations.  The  lords  Daubeney,  and  Broke,  with 
Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  haftened  forward  with  a  fmall  body 
of  troops  to  the  relief  of  Exeter.  The  earl  of  Devon- 
fhire,  and  the  moft  confiderable  gentlemen  in  the  county 
of  that  name,  took  arms  of  their  own  accord,  and 
marched  to  join  the  king's  generals.  The  duke  of  Buck- 
ingham put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  troop,  confuting  of 
young  nobility  and  gentry.,  who  ferved  as  volunteers,  and 
who  longed  for  an  opportunity  of  difplaying  their  courage 
and  their  loyalty.  The  king  himfelf  prepared  to  follow 
with  a  confiderable  army ;  and  thus  all  England  feemed 
united  againft  a  pretender,  who  had  at  firft  engaged  their 
attention  and  divided  their  affections. 

Perkin,  informed  of  thefe  great  preparations,  imme- 
diately raifed  the  fiege  of  Exeter,  and  retired  to  Taun- 
ton. Though  his  followers  now  amounted  to  the 
number  of  near  feven  thoufand,  and  feemed  ftill  refolute 
to  maintain  his  caufe,  he  himfelf  defpaired  of  fuccefs, 
and  fecretly  withdrew  to  the  fanctuary  of  Beaulieu  in  the 
new  foreft.  The  Cornifh  rebels  fubmitted  to  the  king's 
mercy,  and  found  that  it  was  not  yet  exhaufted  in  their 
behalf.  Except  a  few  perfons  of  defperate  fortunes,  who 
were  executed,  and  fome  others  who  were  feverely  fined* 
all  the  reft  were  difmiffed  with  impunity.  Lady  Cathe- 
rine Gordon,  wife  to  Perkin,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
victor,  and  was  treated  with  a  generofity,  which  does 
him  honour.  He  foothed  her  mind  with  many  marks  of 
regard,  placed  her  in  a  reputable  ftation  about  the  queen, 
and  affigned  her  a  penfion,  which  fhe  enjoyed  even  under 
his  fucceflbr. 

Henry 
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Henry  deliberated  what  courfe  to  take  with  Perkin  c 


himfelf.     Some  counfelled   him  to  make  the  privileges 
of  the   church   yield    to   reafons    of  ftate,  to  take  him      H9*» 
by  violence  from  the   fan&uary,   to  inflict  on   him  the 
punifhment  due  to  his  temerity,  and  thus  at  once  to  put 
an  end  to  an  impofture  which  had  long  difturbed  the  go- 
vernment, and   which   the   credulity  of  the  people  and 
the  artifices  of  malcontents  were  ftill  capable  of  reviving. 
But  the  king  deemed  not  the  matter  of  fuch  importance 
as  to  merit  fo  violent  a  remedy.      He  employed  fome 
perfons  to  deal  with  Perkin,  and  perfuade  him,  under 
promife  of   pardon,  to   deliver  himfelf  into  the  king's 
hands  '.     The  king  conducted  him  in  a  fpecies  of  mock 
triumph  to  London.     As  Perkin   pafTed  along  the  road,  Perkin ta- 
and  through   the  ftreets  of  the  city,  men  of  all  ranks  eren  pn 
flocked   about  him,  and    the  populace  treated  with  the 
higheft    derifion    his    fallen    fortunes.       They    feemed 
defirous  of  revenging  themfelves,   by  their  infults,    for 
the  fhame,  which  their  former  belief  of  his  impoftures 
had  thrown  upon  them.     Though  the  eyes  of  the  nation 
were  generally  opened  with  regard  to  Perkin's  real  pa- 
rentage, Henry  required  of  him  a  confeflion  of  his  life 
and    adventures  j    and    he  ordered  the    account   of   the 
whole  to  be  difperfed,  foon  after,  for  the  fatisfaction  of  the 
public.     But  as  his  regard  to  decency  made  him  entirely 
iupprefs   the  fhare  which  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  had 
had  in  contriving  and    conducting    the    impofture,    the 
people,  who  knew  that  fhe  had  been  the  chief  inftrument 
in  the  whole  affair,  were  inclined,  on  account  of  the 
filence  on  that  head,  to  pay  the  lefs  credit  to  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  narrative. 

But  Perkin,  though   his  life  was  granted  him,  was      1499, 
ftill  detained  in  cuftody  ;  and  keepers  were  appointed  to 


1  Polydsre  Virgil,  p.  6p5. 


guard 
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^  ™Ar  p*  guard   him.      Impatient  of  confinement,  he  broke  from 

* v i  his  keepers,  and  flying  to  the  fanctuary  of  Shyne,  put 

3499-  himfeif  into  the  hands  of  the  prior  of  that  monaftery, 
The  prior  had  obtained  great  credit  by  his  character  of 
fanctity ;  and  he  prevailed  on  the  king  again  to  grant  a 
pardon  to  Perkin.  But  in  order  to  reduce  him  to  ftill 
greater  contempt,  he  was  fet  in  the  flocks  at  Weftminfter 
and  Cheapfide,  and  obliged  in  both  places  to  read  aloud 
to  the  people  the  confeffion,  which  had  formerly  been 
publifhed  in  his  name.  He  was  then  confined  to  the 
Tower,  where  his  habits  of  reftlefs  intrigue  and  enter- 
prize  followed  him.  He  infinuated  himfeif  into  the  in- 
timacy of  four  fervants  of  Sir  John  Digby,  lieutenant 
of  the  Tower  j  and  by  their  means,  opened  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  earl  of  Warwic,  who  was  confined 
in  the  fame  nrifon.  This  unfortunate  prince,  who  had 
from  his  earlier!  youth  been  fhut  up  from  the  commerce 
of  men,  and  who  was  ignorant  even  of  the  mofr.  com- 
mon affairs  of  life,  had  fallen  into  a  fimplicity  wThich 
made  him  fufceptible  of  any  impreffion.  The  continued 
dread  alfo  of  the  more  violent  effects  of  Henry's  tyranny, 
joined  to  the  natural  love  of  liberty,  engaged  him  to  em- 
brace a  project  for  his  efcape,  by  the  murder  of  the  lieu- 
tenant ;  and  Perkin  offered  to  conduct  the  whole  enter- 
prize.  The  confpiracy  efcaped  not  the  king's  vigilance  : 
It  was  even  very  generally  believed,  that  the  fcheme  had 
been  laid  by  himfeif,  in  order  to  draw  Warwic  and  Per- 
kin into  the  fnare  :  But  the  fubfequent  execution  of  two 
of  Digby 's  fervants  for  the  contrivance,  feems  to  clear 
the  king  of  that  imputation,  which  was  indeed  founded 
more  on  the  general  idea  entertained  of  his  character, 
than  on  any  pofitive  evidence. 

Perkin,  by  this  new  attempt,  after  fo  many  enor- 
mities, had  rendered  himfeif  totally  unworthy  of  mercy  : 
and  he  was  accordingly  arraigned,  condemned,  and  foon 

after 
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after  hanged  at  Tyburn,  perfifting  ftill  in  the  confeilion  chap, 
of  his  impofturem.     It  happened  about  that  very  time3i  *  j 

that  one  Wilford,  a  cordwainer's  fon,  encouraged  by  the„  J499« 

Perkin  exc- 

furprifing  credit  given  to  other  impoftures,  had  under- cuted. 

taken  to  perfonate  the  earl  of  Warwic ;  and  a  prieft  had 

even  ventured  from  the  pulpit  to  recommend  his  caufe  to 

the  people,  who   feemed   ftill  to  retain  a  propenfity  to 

adopt  it.     This  incident  ferved  Henry  as  a  pretence  for 

his  feverity  towards  that  prince.     He  was   brought  to 

trial,  and    accufed,    not  of  contriving  his   efcape  (for 

as  he  was  committed  for  no  crime,  the  defire  of  liberty 

mult  have  been  regarded  as  natural  and  innocent),  but  of 

forming  defigns  to  difturb  the  government,  and  raife  an 

infurreclion  among  the  people.     Warwic  confefTed  the The  earl°^ 

11,  Warwic 

indictment,  was  condemned,  and  the  fentence  was  exe-  executed. 
cuted  upon  him.  21ft  Nov. 

This  violent  acl:  of  tyranny,  the  great  blemifh  of 
Henry's  reign,  by  which  he  deflroyed  the  laft  remaining 
male  of  the  line  of  Plantagenet,  begat  great  di  icon  tent 
among  the  people,  who  faw  an  unhappy  prince,  that  had 
long  been  denied  all  the  privileges  of  his  high  birth,  even 
been  cut  off  from  the  common  benefits  of  nature,  now 
at  laft  deprived  of  life  itfelf,  merely  for  attempting  to 
fhake  off  that  oppreflion  under  which  he  laboured.  In 
vain  did  Henry  endeavour  to  alleviate  the  odium  of  this 
guilt,  by  fharing  it  with  his  ally,  Ferdinand  of  Arra- 
gon,  who,  he  faid,  had  fcrupled  to  give  his  daughter 
Catherine  in  marriage  to  Arthur,  while  any  male  defend- 
ant of  the  houfe  of  York  remained.  Men,  on  the  con- 
trary, felt  higher  indignation  at  feeing  a  young  prince 
facrificed,  not  to  law  and  juftice,  but  to  the  jealous  poli- 
tics of  two  fubtle  and  crafty  tyrants. 

But  though  thefe  difcontents  feftered  in  the  minds  of 
men,  they  were  fo  checked   by  Henry's  watchful  policy 

»  See  note  [M]  at  the  end  of  the  vylumc, 

and 
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°xxviP'and  fteady  ^verity,    that   they  feemed    not  to   weaken 

v w 'his   government;    and    foreign    princes,     deeming    his 

1499*  throne  now  entirely  fecure,  paid  him  rather  the  greater 
deference  and  attention.  The  archduke,  Philip,  in  par- 
ticular, defired  an  interview  with  him ;  and  Henry, 
who  had  paffed  over  to  Calais,  agreed  to  meet  him  in 
St.  Peter's  church  near  that  city.  The  archduke,  on 
his  approaching  the  king,  made  hafte  to  alight,  and 
offered  to  hold  Henry's  ftirrup  ;  a  mark  of  condefcen- 
fion,  which  that  prince  would  not  admit  of  He  called 
the  king  father^  patron^  protestor ;  and  by  his  whole  be- 
haviour exprefTed  a  ftrong  defire  of  conciliating  the 
friendfhip  of  England.  The  duke  of  Orleans  had  fuc- 
ceeded  to  the  crown  of  France  by  the  appellation  of 
Lewis  XII.  and  having  carried  his  arms  into  Italy,  and 
fubdued  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  his  progrefs  begat  jealoufy 
in  Maximilian,  Philip's  father,  as  well  as  in  Ferdinand, 
his  father-in-law.  By  the  counfel,  therefore,  of  thefe 
tnonarchs,  the  young  prince  endeavoured  by  every  art  to 
acquire  the  amity  of  Henry,  whom  they  regarded  as  the 
chief  counterpoife  to  the  greatnefs  of  France.  No  par- 
ticular plan  however  of  alliance  feems  to  have  been  con- 
certed between  thefe  two  princes  in  their  interview  :  All 
palled  in  general  profeilions  of  affection  and  regard  ;  at 
leaf!:,  in  remote  projects  of  a  clofer  union,  by  the  future 
intermarriages  of  their  children,  who  were  then  in  a  ftate 
of  infancy. 

1500.  The  Pope  too,  Alexander  VI.  neglected  not  the 
friendfhip  of  a  monarch,  whofe  reputation  was  fprcad 
over  Europe.  He  fent  a  nuntio  into  England,  who  ex- 
horted the  king  to  take  part  in  the  great  alliance  projected 
for  the  recovery  of  the  Holy  Land,  and  to  lead  111  per- 
fon  his  forces  againft  the  infidels.  The  general  frenzy 
for  crufades  was  now  entirely  exhaufted  in  Europe  ;  but 

it 
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it  was  ftill  thought  a  necefTary  piece  of  decency  to  Pre-CxxviP' 

tend  zeal  for  thofe  pious  enternrizes.     Henry  regretted  to> 7 — -> 

the  nuncio  the  distance   of  his  Situation,  which  rendered      'S00, 
it  inconvenient   for   him  to  expofe  his  perfon  in  defence 
of  the    Chriftian    caufe.       He    promifed,    however,    his 
utmoft  aSIiftance  by  aids  and   contributions  ;  and  rather 
than  the  pope  fhould   go  alone  to  the  holy  wars,  unac- 
companied by  any  monarch,  he  even  promifed  to  overlook 
all  other  confiderations,  and   to  attend    him  in   perfon. 
He  only  required  as   a   necefTary  condition,  that  all  dif- 
ferences fhould ,  previously  be  adjufted  among   Chriftian 
princes,  and  that  fome  fea-port  towns  in  Italy  fhould  be 
configned   to   him   for   his  retreat  and   Security.     It  was 
eafy  to  conclude,  that  Henry  had  determined  not  to  in- 
termeddle in  any  war  againir.  the  Turk  :   But  as  a  great 
name,  without  any  real  ailiftance,  is  fometimes  of  fervicc.; 
the  knights  of  Rhodes,  who  were  at  that  time  efteemed 
the  bulwark  of  Chriftendom,  chofe  the  kiftg  proteclor  of 
their  order. 

But  the  prince,  whofe  alliance  Henry  valued  the  moft$ 
was  Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  whofe  vigorous   and   Heady 
policy,  always  attended  with  fucc^fs,  had  rendered  him, 
in    many    refpects,   the    mod    conndefable    monarch  in 
"Europe.     There  was  alfo  a  remarkable  fimilarity  of  cha- 
racter   between   thefe  two   princes:    Both   were  full   of 
craft,  intrigue,  and  defign  ;  and   though   a  refemblance 
of  this  nature  be  a  Slender  foundation  for  confidence  and  ■ 
acnity,    where   the   interefts    of  the   parties   in    the   leaf! 
interfere  ;   fuch  was   the  Situation  of  Hc.nrv  and   Ferdi- 
hand,  that   no  jealoufy  ever   on    any  oecafion   arofe   be- 
tween them.     The  kin£  had  now  the  fatis faction  of  com-      ,,,,T 
pleting  a  marriage,  which  had  been  projected  and  neg-q-Marii*8e0* 

i    1      •  1  r  1  prince  Ai> 

ciated  during  the  courfe  bt  Seven  years,  between  Arthur  thurwith 
prince   of  Wales    and    the    infanta    Catherine,    fourth^"'™"0, 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  IfabeUa  j  he  near  fixteen  years  s-t-N°v» 
Vol.  III.  C  c  of 
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c  h  a   P. 0f  age>  fhe  eighteen.     But  this  marriage  proved  in  the 

v iiTae  unprofperous.     The  young  prince,  a  few   months 

»5°*«     after,  fickened   and   died,  much  regretted  by  the  nation. 
Mis  death-."    Henry,  defirous  to  continue  his  alliance  with  Spain,  and 
alfo  unwilling  to  reftore  Catherine's  dowry,  which   was 
two   hundred   thoufand   ducats,  obliged   his   fecond  fon, 
Henry,  whom   he  created   prince  of  Wales,  to  be  con- 
tracted to  the  infanta.     The  prince  made  all  the  oppo- 
fition,  of  which  a  youth  of  twelve   years  of  age  was  ca- 
pable ;  but   as   the   king   perfifled  in  his  refolution,  the 
efpoufals  were  at  length,  by  means  of  the  pope's  difpen- 
fation,  contracted  between  the  parties  :   An  event,  which 
was  afterwards  attended  with  the  moft  important  con- 
fluences. 
Rfarriageof      The    fame    year,    another    marriage  was   celebrated,. 
Msyglret'  wrucn   was   alfo,  in   the   next   age,   productive  of  great 
with  the      events  :    The   marriage    of  Margaret,    the   kind's    elder 

king  of  .  . 

icoildnd.  daughter,  with  James  king  of  Scotland.  This  alliance 
had  been  negociated  during  three  years,  though  interrupt- 
ed by  feveral  broils  ;  and  Henry  hoped,  from  the  com- 
pletion of  it^  to  remove  ail  fouice  of  difcord  with  that 
neighbouring  kingdom,  by  whofe  animofity  England  had 
lb  often  been  inferred.  When  this  marriage  was  delibe- 
rated on  in  the  Englifh  council,  fome  objected,  that 
England  might,  by  means  of  that  alliance,  fall  under  the 
dominion  of  Scotland.  "  No  j"  replied  Henry,  "  Scot- 
"  land,  in  that  event,  will  only  become  an  acceiTion  to 
1503.  "  England."  Amidil  thefe  profperous  incidents,  the 
king  met  with  a  domeflic  calamity,  which  made  not  fuch 
impreiiion  on  him  as  it  merited  :  His  queen  died  in  child- 
bed ;  and  the  infant  did  not  long  iurvive  her.  This 
princefs  was  deiervedly  a  favourite  of  the  nation  ;  and 
tie  general  affection  for  her  encreafed,  on  account  of  the 
harm  treatment,  which,  it  was  thought,  fhe  met  with 
from  her  confer t. 

The 
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The  fituation  of  the  king's  affairs,  both  at  home  andc  H  A  p« 

abroad,  was  now,  in  every  refpecl:,  very  fortunate.     All; * 

the  efforts  of  the^European  princes,  both  in  war  and  ne-  *ic3» 
gociation,  were  turned  to  the  fide  of  Italy ;  and  the  va- 
rious events,  which  there  arofe,  made  Henry's  alliance 
be  courted  by  every  party,  yet  interefted  him  fo  little  as 
never  to  touch  him  with  concern  or  anxiety.  His  clofe 
connexions  with  Spain  and  Scotland  enfured  his  tranquil- 
lity; and  his  continued  fuccefTcs  over  domePcic  enemies, 
owing  to  the  prudence  and  vigour  of  his  conduct,  had 
reduced  the  people  to  entire  fubmifiion  and  obedience. 
Uncontrouled,  therefore,  by  apprehenfion  or  oppofition  Opprfflions 
of  any  kind,  he  gave  full  fcope  to  his  natural  propenfity  ;°jlhePeo,° 
and  avarice,  which  had  ever  been  his  ruling  paiiicn,  be- 
ing encreafed  by  age,  and  encouraged  by  abfolute  autho- 
rity, broke  all  reftraints  of  fhame  or  juftice.  He  had 
found  two  min'fters,  Empfon  and  Dudley,  perfectly  qua- 
lified to  fecond  his  rapacious  and  tyrannical  inclinations, 
and  to  prey  upon  his  defencelefs  people,  Thefe  inftru- 
ments  of  oppreflion  were  both  lawyers,  the  firft  of  mean 
birth,  of  brutal  manners,  of  an  unrelenting  temper;  the 
fecond  better  born,  better  educated,  and  better  bred,  but 
equally  unjuft,  fevere,  and  inflexible.  By  their  know- 
ledge in  law,  thefe  men  were  qualified  to  pervert  the 
forms  of  juftice  to  the  opprefilon  of  the  innocent;  and 
the  formidable  authority  of  the  king  fupported  them  in 
all  their  iniquities. 

It  was  their  ufual  practice  at  firft  to  obferve  fo  fer  the 
appearance  of  law  as  to  give  indictments  to  thofe  whom 
they  intended  to  opprefs  :  Upon  which  the  perfons  were 
committed  to  prifon,  but  never  brought  to  trial  ;  and  were 
at  length  obliged,  in  order  td  recover  their  liberty,  to  pay 
heavy  fines  and  ranfoms,  which  were  called  mitigation9 
and  compofitions.  By  degrees,  the  very  appearance  of 
law  was  neglected  :   The  two   minifters  fent  forth  their 

C  c  2  precepts 
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c  ^  A  p  Precepts  to  attach  men,  and  fummon  them  before  them- 

«-  /felves  and  fome  others,  at  their  private  houfes,  in  a  court 

15°3-  of  commiffion,  where,  in  a  fummary  manner,  without 
trial  or  jury,  arbitrary  decrees  were  ifTued,  both  in  pleas 
of  the  crown  and  controverfies  between  private  parties. 
Juries  themielves,  when  fummoned,  proved  but  fmall  fe~ 
curity  to  the  fubject;  being  brow-beaten  by  thei'e  op- 
preflbrs  ;  nay,  fined,  imprifoned,  and  punifhed,  if  they 
gave  fentence  againft  the  inclination  of  the  minifters. 
The  whole  fyftem  of  the  feudal  law,  which  frill  prevailed, 
was  turned  into  a  fcheme  of  oppreftion.  Even  the  king's 
wards,  after  they  came  of  age,  were  not  fufFered  to  enter 
into  pofllffion  of  their  lands  without  paying  exorbitant 
fines.  Men  were  alfo  harafTed  with  informations  of  in- 
trufion  upon  fcarce  colourable  titles.  When  an  outlawry 
in  a  perfonal  action  was  ifTued  againft  any  man,  he  was 
not  allowed  to  purchafe  his  charter  of  pardon,  except  on 
the  payment  of  a  great  fum  ;  and  if  he  refufed  the  com- 
pofition  required  of  him,  the  ftricl  law,  which,  in  fuch 
cafes,  allows  forfeiture  of  goods,  was  rigoroufly  infifted 
on.  Nay,  without  any  colour  of  law,  the  half  of  men's 
lands  and  rents  were  feized  during  two  years,  as  a  pe- 
nalty in  cafe  of  outlawry.  But  the  chief  means  of  op- 
preflion, employed  by  thefe  minifters,  were  the  penal 
ftatutes,  which,  without  confideration  of  rank,  quality, 
or  fervices,  were  rigidly  put  in  execution  againft  all  men  : 
Spies,  informers,  and  inquifitors  were  rewarded  and  en- 
couraged in  every  quarter  of  the  kingdom  :  And  no  dif- 
ference was  made  whether  the  ftatute  were  beneficial  or 
hurtful,  recent  or.  obfolete,  poflible  or  impoftible  to  be 
executed.  The  fole  end  of  the  king  and  his  minifters  was 
to  amafs  money,  and  bring  every  one  under  the  lafh  of 
their  authority  n. 

*  Bacon,  629,  630.    Hollingfiied.p,  504,     Polyl.  Vug,  p,  613.  615. 
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Through  the  prevalence  of  fuch  an  arbitrary  andc/*  A  p 

,  XXVI. 

iniquitous-  adminiltration,  the  Englifh,  it  may  fafcly  be* ^ $ 

affirmed,  were  eonfiderable  lofers  by  their  ancient  pri-  ,5°3» 
vileges,  which  fecured  them  from  all  taxations,  except 
fuch  as  were  impofed  by  their  own  confent  in  parlia- 
ment. Had  the  king  been  impowered  to  levy  gene- 
ral taxes  at  pleafure,  he  would  naturally  have  abftained 
from  thefe  oppreilive  expedients,  which  deftroyed  all  fe- 
curity  in  private  property,  and  begat  an  univerfai  diffi- 
dence throughout  the  nation.  In  vain  did  the  people 
look  for  protection  from  the  parliament,  which  was  pretty 
frequently  fummoned  during  this  reign.  That  aflembly 
was  fo  overawed,  that,  at  this  very  time,  during  the  1504. 
greateft.  rage  of  Henry's   opprefTions,  the  commons  chofe-5th  J^n« 

^  oariia— 

Dudley  their  fpeaker,  the  very  man  who  was  the  chiefme.nt. 
inftrument  of  his  iniquities.  And  though  the  king  was 
known  to  be  immenfely  opulent,  and  had  no  pretence  of 
wars  or  expenfive  enterprizes  of  any  kind,  they  granted 
him  the  fubfidy,  which  he  demanded.  But  fo  infatiable  was 
his  avarice,  that  next  year  he  levied  a  new  benevolence, 
and  renewed  that  arbitrary  and  oppreflive  method  of  tax- 
ation. By  all  thefe  arts  of  accumulation,  joined  to  a  ri- 
gid frugality  in  his  expence,  he  fo  filled  his  ccfFers,  that 
he  is  faid  to  have  poflefTcd  in  ready  money  the  fum  of 
1,800,000  pounds  :  A  treafure  almoil  incredible,  if  we 
confider  the  fcarcity  of  money  in  thofe  times  °. 

But  while  Henry  was  enriching  himfelf  by  the  fpoils 
of  his  oppreffed  people,  there  happened  an  event  abroad, 
which  engaged  his  attention,  and  was  even  the  object  of 

P  Silver  was  during  this  reign  37  millings  and  fixpence  a  pound,  which 
makes  Henry's  treafure  near  three  millions  or'  our  prefent  money.  Befides, 
many  commodities  have  become  above  thrice  as  dear  by  the  encreafe  of  gold 
and  filver  in  Europe.  And  what  is  a  circumftance  of  ftill  greater  weight, 
all  other  frates  were  then  very  poor,  in  comparifon  of  what  they  are  at  pre- 
lent :  Thefe  circumftances  make  Henry's  treafure  appear  very  great  3  ancl 
jna\  lead,  us  to  conceive  the  oppreilions  of  his  government. 

Q  c  3  kis 


*S°5- 
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CHAP.  n;s  anxietv  and  concern.  Ifabella,  queen  of  Caftile,  died 
t  *'"*  *  ;ahnnt  this  time  j  and  it  was  forefeen,  that  by  this  inci* 
t&$i  dent  the  fortunes  of  Ferdinand,  her  hufband,  would  be 
much  affected.  The  king  was  not  only  attentive  to  the 
fate  of  his  ally,  and  watchful  left  the  general  fyftem  of 
Europe  mould  be  affected  by  (o  important  an  event  :  He 
alfo  confidered  the  (imilarity  of  his  own  fituation  with 
that  of  Ferdinand,  and  regarded  the  iffue  of  thele  tranf- 
aclions  as  a  precedent  for  himfelf.  Joan,  the  daughter  of 
Ferdinand  by  Ifabella,  was  married  to  the  archduke  Phi- 
lip, and  being,  in  right  of  her  mother,  heir  of  Caftile, 
feemed  entitled  to  djfpute  with  Ferdinand  the  prefent 
pofTeiiion  of  that  kingdom.  Flenry  knew,  that  notvvith- 
flandjino-  his  own  pretentions  by  the  houfe  of  Lancafter, 
the  o-reater  part  of  the  nation  was  convinced  of  the  fupe- 
riority  of  his  wife's  title  ;  and  he  dreaded  left  the  prince 
of  Walec,  who  was  daily  advancing  towards  manhood, 
mi'rht  be  temoted  by  ambition  to  lay  immediate  claim 
to  the  crown.  By  his  perpetual  attention  to  deprefs  the 
partizans  of  the  York  family,  he  had  more  clofely 
united  them  into  one  party,  and  encreafed  their  defire  of 
fhakin"-  off  that  yoke,  under  which  they  had  fo  long 
laboured,  and  of  taking  c\ery  advantage,  which  his  op- 
preflive  government  fhould  give  his  enemies  againft  him. 
And  as  he  polItiTed  no  independent  force  like  Ferdinand, 
and  croverned  a  kingdom  more  turbulent  and  unruly, 
which  he  himfelf,  by  his  narrow  politics,  had  confirmed 
in  factious  prejudices  j  he  apprehended  that  his  fituation 
would  prove  in  the  ifiue  ftili  more  precarious. 

Nothing  at  firft  could  turn  out  more  contrary  to 
the  king's  wifhes  than  the  tranfaetions  in  Spain.  Fer- 
dinand, as  well  as  Henry,  had  become  very  unpopular, 
and  from  a  like  caufe,  his  former  exactions  and  im- 
pofitions  ;  and  the  ftates  of  Caftile  difcovered  an  evident 
refolution  of  preferring  the  title  of  Philip  and  Joan.  In 
o  order 
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order  to  take  advantage  of  thefe  favourable  difpofitions,c  H  A  P. 

°  .  XXVJ. 

the  archduke,  now  king  of  Caftile,  attended  by  his  con- v / 

fort,  embarked  for  Spain  during  the  winter  feafon  ;  but      *S°6' 
meeting  with  a  v.oient  tempeft  in  the  channel,  was  ob- 
liged to  take  fhelter  in  the  harbour  of  Weymouth.     Sir  Arrival  of 

.        ,  the  king  of 

John  Trenchard,  a  gent.eman  of  authority  in  the  county  Caftik< 
of  Dorfet,  hearing  of  a  fleet  upon  the  coaft,  had  affem- 
bled  fome  forces  ;  and  being  joined  by  Sir  John  Gary, 
who  was  alfo  at  the  head  of  an  armed  body,  he  came  to 
that  town.  Finding  that  Philip,  in  order  to  relieve  his 
ficknefs  and  fatigue,  was  already  come  afhore,  he  invited 
him  to  his  houfe  -9  and  immediately  difpatched  a  meffen- 
ger,  to  inform  the  court  of  this  important  incident.  The 
king  fent  \n  all  hafte  the  earl  of  Arundel  to  compli- 
ment Philip  on  his  arrival  in  England,  and  to  inform 
him,  that  he  intended  to  pay  him  a  viflt  in  perfon,  and 
to  give  him  a  fuitable  reception  in  his  dominions.  Philip 
knew,  that  he  could  not  now  depart  without  the  king's 
confent ;  and  therefore,  for  the  fake  of  difpatch,  he  re- 
folved  to  anticipate  his  viflt,  and  to  have  an  interview 
with  him  at  Windfor.  Henry  received  him  with  all 
the  magnificence  poflible,  and  with  all  the  feeming  cor- 
diality ;  but  he  refolved,  notwithftanding,  to  draw  fome 
advantage  from  this  involuntary  vifit,  paid  him  by  his 
royal  gueft. 

Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  nephew  to  Ed- intrigues  of 
ward  IV.  and  brother  to  the  earl  of  Lincoln,  /lain  in  the™-".'10'" 
battle  of  Stolce,  had  fome  years  before  killed  a  man  in  a 
fudden  fit  of  paflion,  and  had  been  obliged  to  apply  to 
the  king  for  a  remiffion  of  the  crime.  The  kino-  had 
granted  his  requefr  ;  but  being  little  indulgent  to  all  per- 
sons connected  with  the  houfe  of  York,  he  obliged  him 
to  appear  openly  in  court  and  plead  his  pardon.  Suffolk, 
more  refenting  the  affront  than  grateful  for  the  favour, 
had  fled  into  Flanders,  and  taken  fhelter  with  his  aunt, 

Cc  4  the 
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C  ■vvvtP*  tne  dutchefs  of  Burgundy  :  But  being  promifed  forgivenefs 

* ^__^by  the  king,  he  returned  to  England,  and  obtained  a  new 

XS°6,  pardon.  Actuated,  however,  by  the  natural  inquietude 
of  his  temper,  and  uneafy  from  debts  which  he  had  con- 
tracted by  his  great  expence  at  prince  Arthur's  wedding, 
he  again  made  an  elopement  into  Flanders.  The  king,  well 
acquainted  with  the  general  difcontent  which  prevailed 
againff  his  adminiftration,  neglected  not  this  incident, 
which  might  become  of  importance ;  and  he  employed  his 
ufual  artifices  to  e;udQ  the  efforts  of  his  enemies.  He  di- 
rected Sir  Robert  Curfon, governor  of  thecafileof  Hammcsj 
to  defert  hib  charge,  and  to  infinuate  himfelf  into  the  con- 
fidence of  Suffolk,  by  making  him  a  tender  of  his  fervices. 
Upon  information  fecretly  conveyed  by  Curfon,  the  king 
feized  William  Courtney,  cldeft  fon  to  the  earl  of  Devon- 
(hire,  and  married  to  the  lady  Catherine,  filler  of  the  queen; 
William  de  la  Pole,  brother  to  the  earl  of  Suffolk;  Sir 
James  Tirrel,  and  Sir  James  Windham,  with  fome  per- 
sons of  inferior  quality  ;  and  he  committed  them  to  cuf- 
tody.  Lord  Abergavenny  and  Sir  Thomas  Green  were  alfo 
apprehended  ;  but  were  foon  after  rcleafed  from  their  con- 
finement. William  de  la  Pole  was  long-detained  in  prifon  : 
Courtney  was  attainted  and,  though  not  executed,  he  reco- 
vered not  his  liberty  during  the  king's  life-time.  But 
Henry's  chief  fe verity  fell  upon  Sir  James  Windham,  and 
Sir  James  Tirrel,  who  were  brought  to  their  trial,  condemn- 
ed, and  executed  :  The  fate  of  the  latter  gave  general  fatif- 

7  DO 

faction,  on  account  of  his  participation  in  the  murder  of  the 
young  princes,  fons  of  Edward  IV.  Notwith(tandingthefe 
difcovcries  and  executions,  Curfon  was  ftill  able  to  main- 
tain his  credit  with  the  earl  of  Suffolk :  Henry,  in  order  to- 
remove  all  fufpicion,  had  ordered  him  to  be  excommuni- 
cated, together  with  Suffolk  himfelf,  for  his  pretended 
rebellion.  But  after  that  traitor  had  performed  all  the 
feryices  expected  from  him,  he  fuddenly  deferted  the  carl, 

and 
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and  came  over  to  England,  where  the  king  received  him  c  H  atp« 
with  unufual  marks  of  favour  and  confidence.     Suffolk,  ^J_^_L/ 
aftonifhed  at  this  inftance  of  perfidy,  finding  that  even      J5o6? 
the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  tired  with  fo  many  fruitlefs  at- 
tempts, had  become  indifferent  to  his  caufe,  fled  fecretly 
into  France,  then   into  Germany,  and  returned   at  laft 
into  the  Low-Countries  :  where  he  was  protected,  though 
not  countenanced,  by  Philip,  then  in  clofe  alliance  with 
the  king. 

Henry  neglected  not  the  prefent  opportunity  of  com- 
plaining to  his  gueft  of  the  reception  which  Suffolk  had 
met  with  in  his  dominions.  "  I  really  thought,"  replied 
the  king  of  Caftile,  u  that  your  greatnefs  and  felicity 
"  had  let  you  far  above  apprehenfions  from  any  perfon 
of  Co  little  confequence  :  But  to  give  you  fatisfaclion, 
I  fhall  banifti  him  my  ftate."  "  I  expecl:  that  you 
f*  will  carry  your  complaifance  farther,"  faid  the  king ; 
"  I  defire  to  have  Suffolk  put  into  my  hands,  where  alone 
<c  I  can  depend  upon  his  fubmiflion  and  obedience." 
"  That  meafure,"  laid  Philip,  "  will  reflect  difhonour 
*'  upon  you  as  well  as  myfelf.  You  will  be  thought  to 
"  have  treated  me  as  a  prifoner."  "  Then  the  matter  is 
*c  at  an  end,"  replied  the  king,  "  for  I  will  take  that 
Ci  difhonour  upon  me;  and  fo  your  honour  is  faved  p." 
The  king  of  Caftile  found  himfelf  under  a  neceflity  of 
complying;  but  he  firft  exacted  Henry's  promife  that  he 
would  fpare  Suffolk's  Kfe.  That  nobleman  was  invited 
over  to  England  by  Philip;  as  if  the  king  would  grant 
him  a  pardon,  on  the  intercefiion  of  his  friend  and  ally. 
Upon  his  appearance,  he  was  committed  to  the  Tower; 
and  the  king  of  Caftile,  having  fully  fatisfied  Henry,  as 
well  by  his  conceffion,  as  by  figning  a  treaty  of  commerce 
between  England  and  Caftile,  which  was  advantageous 
|p  the  former  kingdom  *,  was  at  laft  allowed  to  depart, 

?  Bacon,  f-63$>  9  Rymer,  vol,  xiii,  p.  142. 

afte? 
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C"A,P«  after  a  flay  of  three  months.     He  landed  in  Spain,  was 

* v 'joyfully  received  by  the  Caflilians,  and   put  in  poffeflion 

1S°7-  of  the  throne.  He  died  foon  after;  and  Joan,  his  wi- 
dow, falling  into  deep  melancholy,  Ferdinand  was  again 
enabled  to  re-inftate  himfelf  in  authority,  and  to  go- 
vern, till  the  day  of  his  death,  the  whole  Spanifh  mo- 
narchy. 

The  king  furvived  thefe  tranfaclions  two  years;  but 
nothing  memorable  occurs  in  the  remaining  part  of  his 
reign,  except  his  affiancing  his  fecond  daughter  Mary 
*5oS»  to  the  young  archduke  Charles,  fon  of  Philip  of  Caf- 
ti!e.  He  entertained  alfo  fome  intentions  of  marriage  for 
himfelf,  firft  with  the  queen-dowager  of  Naples,  relict  of 
Ferdinand  ;  afterwards  with  the  dutchefs  dowao-er  of  Sa- 

D 

voy,  daughter  of  Maximilian,  and  fifler  of  Philip.     But 
Slcknefs  of  tne  decline  of  his  health  put  an  end  to  all  fuch  thoughts  • 

the  king.  o         > 

and  he  began  to  call  his  eye  towards  that  future  exigence, 
which  the  iniquities  and  feverities  of  his  reign  rendered  a 
very  difmal  profpe£fc  to  him.  To  allay  the  terrors,  un- 
der which  he  laboured,  he  endeavoured,  by  diftributing 
alms  and  founding  religious  houfcF,  to  make  atonement 
for  his  crimes,  and  to  purchafe,  by  the  facrifice  of  part , 
of  his  ill-gotten  treasures,  a  reconciliation  with  his  of- 
fended Maker.  Rcmorfe  even  feized  him  at  intervals  for 
the  abufe  of  his  authori  Empfon  and  Dudley;   but 

not  fufEcient  to  make  him  flop  tj  >us  hand  of  thofe 

oppreiTors.  Sir  William  Cape]  was  gain  fined  two  thou- 
fand  pounds  under  fome  frivolous  pretence,  and  was 
committed  to  the  Tower  for  darinp-  to  murmur  ao-ainft 
the  iniquity.  Harris,  an  alderman  of  London,  was  in- 
dieted,  and  died  of  vexation  before  his  trial  came  to  an 
ifTue.  Sir  Laurence  Ailmer,  who  had  been  mayor,  and 
his  twoiherifFs,  were  condemned  in  heavy  fines,  and  fent 
to  prifon  till  they  made  payment,  The  king  gave  coun- 
tenance to  all  thefe  oppreflions;  till  death,  by  its  nearer 

approaches. 


and  eharac* 
ter. 
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Approaches,  impreffed  new  terrors  upon  him;  and  he  then  c  H  A  P. 
ordered,  by  a  general  claufe  in  his  will,  that  reiritution  <^__^___ / 
fhould  be  made  to  all  thofe  whom  he  had  injured.     Her*^°9- 

J  t  His  death, 

died  of  a  confumption   at  his   favourite  palace   of  Rich- 22d  April, 
mond,    after    a    reign    of    twenty-three  years  and  eight 
months,  and  in  the  fifty-fecond  year  of  his  age  r. 

The  reis;n  of  Henry  VII.  was,  in  the  main,  fortunate 
for  his  people  at  home,  and  honourable  abroad.  He  put 
an  end  to  the  civil  wars  with  which  the  nation  had  long 
been  harafil-d,  he  maintained  peace  and  order  in  the  ftate, 
he  depreffed  the  former  exorbitant  power  of  the  nobility, 
and,  together  with  the  friendfhip  of  fome  foreign  princes, 
he  acquired  the  confideration  and  regard  of  all.  He  loved 
peace  without  fearing  war;  though  agitated  with  conti- 
nual fufpicions  of  his  fervants  and  miniflers,  he  discovered 
no  timidity,  either  in  the  conduct  of  his  affairs,  or  in  the 
day  of  battle;  and  though  often  fevcre  in  his  punimments, 
he  was  commonly  lefs  actuated  by  revenge  than  by  max- 
ims of  policy.  The  fervices,  which  he  rendered  the  peo- 
ple, were  derived  from  his  views  of  private  advantage, 
rather  than  the  motives  of  public  fpirit;  and  where  he  devi- 
ated from  interested  regards,  it  was  unknown  to  himfelf, 
and  ever  from  the  malignant  prejudices  of  faction,  or  the 
mean  projects  ot  avarice ;  not  from  the  fallies  of  paflion, 
or  allurements  of  pleafure ;  ftill  lefs,  from  the  benign 
motives  of  friendfhip  and  generofity.  His  capacity  was 
excellent,  but  fomewhat  contracted  by  the  narrownefs  of 
his  heart ;  he  poffeffed  infinuation  and  addrefs,  but  never 
employed  thefe  talents,  except  where  fome  great  point  of 
intereft  was  to  be  gained  ;  and  while  he  neglected  to  con- 
ciliate the  affections  of  his  people,  he  often  felt  the  danger 
of  refting  his  authority  on  theii  fear  and  reverence  alone. 
He  was  always  extremely  attentive  to  his  affairs  ;  but 
poffefled  not  the  faculty  of  feeing  far  into  futurity ;  and 

f  Dugd.  barcnage,  II.  p,  237, 

wa$ 
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CJ5JJl*'  was  more  expert  at  providing  a  remedy  for  his  miftakes 
%_v^-—/ than  judicious  in  avoiding  them;  Avarice  was,  on  the 
JS°9*  whole,  his  ruling  pailion  s  ;  and  he  remains  an  inflance, 
almoft  lingular,  of  a  man,  placed  in  a  high  ftation,  and 
pofTefTed  of  talents  for  great  affairs,  in  whom  that  pailion 
predominated  above  ambition.  Even  among  private  per- 
fons,  avarice  is  commonly  nothing  but  a  fpecies  of  am- 
bition, and  is  chiefly  incited  by  the  profpect  of  that  re- 
gard, dillm&ion,  and  confideration,  which  attend  on 
riches. 

The  power  of  the  kings  of  England  had  always  been 
fomewhat  irregular  or  difcretionary;  but  was  fcarcelyever 
fo  abfolute  during  any  former  reign,  at  Jeaft  after  the  efta- 
blifhment  of  the  great  charter,  as  during  that  of  Henry. 
Befides  the  advantages,  derived  from  the  perfonal  charac- 
ter of  the  rran,  full  of  vigour,  induftry,  and  feverity, 
deliberate  in  ~li  projects,  fteady  in  every  purpcfe,  and  at- 
tended wKh  caution,  as  well  as  good  fortune,  in  every  en- 
terprize  ;  he  came  to  the  throne  after  long  and  bloody  civil 
war?,  which  had  deilroyed  all  the  great  nobility,  who  alone 
could  refift  the  encroachments  of  his  authority:  The 
people  were  tired  with  difcord  and  interline  convulsions* 
and  willing  to  fubmit  to  ufurpations,  and  even  to  injuries, 
rather  than  plunge  themfelves  anew  into  like  miferies  : 
The  fruitlefs  efforts  made  againft  him  ferved  always,  as 
is  ufual,  to  confirm  his  authority  :  As  he  ruled  by  a 
faction,  and  the  lefTer  faction,  all  thofe  on  whom  he  con- 
ferred offices,  fenfible  that  they  owed  every  thing  to  his 
protection,  were  willing  to  fupport  his  power,  though  at 

s  A?  a  proof  of  Henry's  attention  to  the  fmalleft  profits,  E^con  tells  us, 
that  he  had  f?en  a  book,  of  accempts  kept  by  Epfom,  and  fnb'cribed  in  al- 
io oft  every  leaf  by  the  king's  own  hand.  Among  other  articles  was  the  fol- 
lowing. "  Item,  Received  of  fuch  a  one  five  marks  for  a  pardon,  which,  if 
*'  it  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be  repiyed,  or  the  party  otherwife  fatisfied.'* 
Qppofite  to  the  memorandum,  the  king  had  writ  with  his  own  hand,  "  other* 
V  wife  fatisfied.''     Bacon,  p.  6;o. 
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the  expence  of  juftice  and   national   privileges.     Thefe  c  H  a  p. 
feem  the  chief  caufes  winch  at  this  time  beftowed  on  the  i 


crown   fo  confiderable    an  addition    of  prerogative,  and      1509. 
rendered  the  prefent  reign  a  kind  of  epoch  in  the  Englifh 
confutation. 

This  prince,  though  he  exalted  his  prerogative  above 
law,  is  celebrated  by  his  hiftorian  for  many  good  law?, 
which  he  made  be  enacted  for  the  government  of  his 
fubjects.  Several  confiderable  regulations,  indeed,  are 
found  among  the  ftatutes  of  this  reign,  both  with  re- 
gard to  the  police  of  the  kingdom,  and  its  commerce: 
But  the  former  are  generally  contrived  with  much  better 
judgment  than  the  latter.  The  more  fimple  ideas  of  or-  Ffis  laws, 
der  and  equity  are  fufHcient  to  guide  a  legiilator  in  every 
thing  that  regards  the  internal  adminiftration  of  juftice  : 
But  the  principles  of  commerce  are  much  more  compli- 
cated, and  require  long  experience  and  deep  reflection  to 
be  well  underftood  in  any  ftate.  The  real  confequence 
of  a  law  or  practice  is  there  often  contrary  to  firft  appear- 
ances. No  wonder,  that,  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VII. 
thefe  matters  were  frequently  miftaken  ;  and  it  may  fafely 
be  affirmed,  that  even  in  the  age  of  lord  Bacon,  very 
imperfect  and  erroneous  ideas  were  formed  on  that  fub- 
je<a. 

Early  in  Henry's  reign,  the  authority  of  the  Star 
Chamber,  which  was  before  founded  on  common  law,  and 
ancient  practice,  was  in  feme  cafes  confirmed  by  act  of 
parliament z :  Lord  Bacon  extols  the  utility  of  this  court ; 
but  men  began,  even  during  the  age  of  that  hiftorian, 
to  feel  that  fo  arbitrary  a  jurifdiction  was  incompatible 
with  liberty  ;  and  in  proportion  as  the  fpirit  of  independ- 
ance  flill  rofe  higher  in  the  nation,  the  averfion  to  it  en- 

*  See  note  [N]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 
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CHAP,  creafed,  till  it  was  entirely  abolifhed  by  act  of  parliament 

XXVI 

t  .in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  a  little  before  the  commence- 

*5C9*      ment  of  the  civil  wars. 

Laws  were  paffed  in  this  reign,  ordaining  the  king's 
fuit  for  murder  to  be  carried  on  within  a  year  and  day  u. 
Formerly,  it   did  not   ufually  commence  till  after  ;  and 
as    the    friends  of  the    perfon    murdered,    often,    in   the 
interval,    compounded  matters    with    the   criminal,    the 
crime  frequently   palled   unpunifhed.     Suits  were  given 
to   the  poor  in  forma  pauperis ,  as  it  is   called:    That  is, 
without  paying   dues   for  the  writs,  or  any   fees  to  the 
council  w :    A  good  law  at  all   times,  efpecially   in  that 
ao-e,  when  the   people  laboured   under    the  oppreflion  of 
the  great-,  but   a   law  difficult  to  be  carried   into  execu- 
tion.    A  law  was  made  againfl  carrying  off  any  woman 
by  force  x.     The  benefit  of  clergy   was  abridged  y  ;  and 
the  criminal,    on   the  firft  offence,    was    ordered  to   be 
burned  in  the  hand  with  a  letter  denoting  his  crime ;  alter 
which   he  was  punifhed   capitally  for  any  new  offence. 
Sheriffs  were  no  longer  allowed  to  fine  any  perfon,  without 
previously  fummoning  him  before  their  court  *.     It  is 
{trance,  that   fuch   a  practice  fhould  ever  have  prevailed. 
Attaint  of  juries   was  granted   in   cafes  which  exceeded 
forty  pounds  value  a.     A  law  which  has  an  appearance  of 
equity,  but  which  was  afterwards   found   inconvenient. 
Actions   popular  were  not  allowed  to  be  eluded  by  fraud 
or  covin.     If  any  fervant  of  the  king's  confpired  againfl 
the   life  of  the  lteward,  treafurer,  or  comptroller  of  the 
kind's  houfhold,  this  defign,  though  not  followed  by  any 
overt  act,  was  made  liable  to  the  punifhment  of  felony  b. 
This   ftatute  was   enacted   for  the  fecurity  of  archbifhop 

ujH.  7.  cap.  r.  w  XI  H. 7.  cap.  12.  x   3  H,  7.  cap,  2. 

X  4  H.  7.  cap.  15.  >  llH.  7.  cap.  i£.  a  lb  d.  cap.  24. 

19  K.  7.  op.  3.  b  3  H,  7.  c.-p.  13. 
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Morton,  who    found  himfelf  expofed  to  the  enmity  of c  H  A  p« 

great  numbers.  ^ sr— — * 

There  fcarcely  pafTed   any  feflion  during  this   reign      ]509« 
without  fome  ftatute  againft  engaging  retainers,  and  giv- 
ing them  badges  or  liveries  c ;  a  practice,   by  which  they 
were,  in  a  manner,  inlifted   under  fome  great  lord,  and 
were  kept  in  readinefs  to  aflift  him  in  all  wars,  infurrec- 
tions,  riots,  violences,  and  even  in  bearing  evidence  for 
him   in  courts  of  jufticed.     This  diforder,  which    had 
prevailed  during   many   reigns,  when  the  law  could  give 
little  protection  to  the  fubjecSt,  was  then  deeply  rooted  in 
England  ;  and   it  required  all  the  vigilance  and.  rigour  of 
Henry  to  extirpate  it.     There   is  a  itory  of  his   feverity 
ao-ainft  this  abufe ;  and  it  feems  to   merit  praife,  though 
it  is  commonly  cited  as  an  inflance  of  his  avarice  and  ra- 
pacity.    The  earl  of  Oxford,  his  favourite  general,  in 
whom   he  always  placed  great  and  derived   confidence, 
having  fplendidly  entertained  him   at  his  caflle  of  Hen- 
in^ham,  was  defirous  of  making  a  parade  of  his  mao-ni- 
ficence  at  the  departure  of  his  royal  gueit ;  and  ordered 
all   his   retainers,  with   their  liveries  and   badges,  to  be 
drawn  up  in  two  lines,  that  their   appearance  might   be 
the  more  gallant  and  fplendid.     "  My  loid,"  faid  the 
king,    "  I  have  heard    much    of  your  hofpitality  ;  but 
"  the  truth   far   exceeds  the  report.     Thefe  hand  fome 
"  gentlemen  and  yeomen,  whom   I   fee  on  both  fides  of 
"  me,  are,  no  doubt,  your  menial  fervants."     Theeail 
fmiled,  and  confefTed  that  his   fortune  was   too   narrow 
for   fuch   magnificence.      "  They    are   mod  cf  them," 
fubjoined  he,  "  my  retainers,  who  are  come   to   do  me 
"  fervice  at  this  time,  when  they   know  I  am  honoured 
"  with  your  majefty's    prefence."     The  king  ftarted  a 
little,  and  faid,  "  By  my   faith,  my  lord,  I   thank  you 


c   3  H.  7.  cap.  I.  &  12.       IlH,  7.  cap.  3,       19  H.  7.  op.  14. 
d  3  H.  7.  c»p.  12.       ii  II.  7.  cap.  15, 


tc 
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CxxviP* "  for  your  good  cheer'  but  *  muft  not  allow  n-y  Jaws  to 

> y-*l>**  be  broken  in  my  fight.     My  attorney  mull  fpeak  with 

1509.     «  you/'     Oxford  is  fait!  to  have  payed  no  lefs  than  fifteen 
thoufand  marks,  as  a  compofition  for  his  offence, 

The  encreafe  of  the  arts,  more  effedtually  than  all  the 
feverities  of  law,  put  an  end  to  this  pernicious  practice* 
The  nobility,  inftead  of  vying  with  each  other,  in  the 
number  and  boldnefs  of  their  retainers,  acquired  by  de- 
grees a  more  civilized  fpecies  of  emulation,  and  endea- 
voured to  excel  in  the  fplendour  and  elegance  of  their 
equipage,  houfes,  and  tables.  The  common  people,  no 
longer  maintained  in  vicious  idlenefs  by  their  fuperiors, 
were  obliged  to  learn  fome  calling  or  induflry,  and  be- 
came ufeful  both  to  themfelves  and  to  others.  And  it  mult 
be  acknowledged,  in  fpite  of  thofe  who  declaim  fo  vio- 
lently againft  refinement  in  the  arts,  or  what  they  are 
pleafed  to  call  luxury,  that,  as  much  as  an  induflrious 
tradefman  is  both  a  better  man  and  a  better  citizen  than 
one  of  thofe  idle  retainers,  who  formerly  depended  on  the 
great  families  ;  fo  much  is  the  life  of  a  modern  nobleman 
more  laudable  than  that  of  an  ancient  baron  e. 

But  the  molt  important  law  in  its  confequences, 
which  was  enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry,  was  that 
by  which  the  nobility  and  gentry  acquired  a  power  of 
breaking  the  ancient  entails,  and  of  alienating  their 
eftates  f.  By  means  of  this  law,  joined  to  the  beginning 
luxury  and  refinements  of  the  age,  the  great  fortunes  of 
the  barons  were  gradually  diffipated,  and  the  property  of 
the  commons  encreafed  in  England.  It  is  probable,  that 
Henry  forefaw  and  intended  this  confequencej  becaufe 

c  See  note  [O]  at  the  end  of  the  volume. 

f  4  H.  7.  cap.  24.  The  praitice  of  breaking  entails  by  means  of  a  fine 
and  recovery  was  introduced  in  the  reign  of  Edward  the  IVth  ;  But  it  was 
not,  properly  fpeaking,  law,  till  the  ftatute  of  Henry  the  Vllth  j  which,  by 
correcting  fome  abufes  that  attended  that  practice,  gave  indirectly  a  fan&ion 
to  it. 

9  the 
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the  conftant  fcheme  a(  his  policy  confifted  in  deprefling  c  J*  A  p» 

Aa  V  1* 

the  great,  and  exalting  churchmen,  lawyers,  andmenofv— v— j 
new  families,  who  were  more  dependant  on  him.  J5°9» 

This  king's  love  of  money  naturally  led  him  to  en- 
courage commerce,  which  encreafed  his  cufloms  ;  but,  if 
we  may  judge  by  moft  of  the  laws  enacted  during  his 
reign,  trade  and  induftry  were  rather  hurt  than  promoted 
by  the  care  and   attention  given  to  them.     Severe  laws 
were  made  againft  taking  intereft  for  money,  which  was 
then  denominated  ufury  s.     Even  the  profits  of  exchange 
Were  prohibited,  as  favouring  of  ufury  h,  which  the  fu- 
perflation  of  the   age  zealouily  profcribed.     All  evafive 
Contracts,  by  which  profits  could  be  made  from  the  loan 
of  money,  were  alfo  carefully  guarded   againft  j.     It  is 
needlefs  to  obferve  how  unreafonable  and  iniquitous  thefe 
laws,  howimpofuble  to  be  executed,  and  how  hurtful  to 
trade,  if  they  could  take  place.     We  may  obferve,  how- 
ever, to  the  praife  of  this  king,  that  fometimes,  in  order 
to  promote  commerce,  he  lent  to  merchants  fums  of  mo- 
ney, without  intereft ;  when  he  knew,  that  their  ftock 
was  not  fufficient  for  thofe  enterprises,  which  they  had  in 
view  k. 

Laws  were  made  againft  the  exportation  of  money, 
plate,  or  bullion  ] :  A  precaution,  which  ferves  to  no 
other  purpofe  than  to  make  more  be  exported.  But  (o 
far  was  the  anxiety  on  this  head  carried,  that  merchants 
alien,  who  imported  commodities  into  the  kingdom,  were 
obliged  to  inveft,  in  Englifh  commodities*  all  the  money 
acquired  by  their  fales,  in  order  to  prevent  their  convey- 
ing it  away  in  a  clandeftine  manner  m. 

It  was  prohibited  to  export  horfes;  as  if  that  export- 
ation did  not  encourage  the  breed,  and  render  them  more 
plentiful  in  the  kingdom  n.     In  order  to  promote  archery 

S  3H.  7.  cap.  5.  k   Ibid.  cap. .6.  i  7  H.  7,  Cap.  8. 

k  Folvd.  Virg.  '  4  H.  7.  cap.  23,  m  3  H.  7.  cap.  8. 

»   11  H.  7.  cap.  13, 

Vol.  III.  D  d  no 
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C  r-r  A  P.  no  bows  were  to  be  fold  at  a  higher  price  than  fix  fhil- 

XXVI. 

v v. ■  lings  and  four-pence0,  reducing  money  to  the  denomi- 

J5  9«  nation  of  our  time.  The  only  effect  of  this  regulation 
mull  be  either  that  the  people  would  be  fupplied  with  bad 
bows  or  none  at  all.  Prices  were  alfo  affixed  to  woollen 
cloth  p,  to  caps  and  hats  i :  And  the  wages  of  labourers 
were  regulated  by  law  r.  It  is  evident,  that  thefe 
matters  ought  always  to  be  left  free,  and  be  entrufted 
to  the  common  courfe  of  bufinefs  and  commerce.  To 
fome  it  may  appear  furprifing,  that  the  price  of  a  yard  of 
fcarlet  cloth  fnould  be  limited  to  fix  and  twenty  fhillings, 
money  of  our  age;  that  of  a  yard  of  coloured  cloth  to 
eighteen  ;  higher  prices  than  thefe  commodities  bear  at 
prefent :  and  that  the  wages  of  a  tradefman,  fuch  as  a 
mafon,  bricklayer,  tyler,  &c.  flhould  be  regulated  at  near 
ten-pence  a-dayj  which  is  not  much  inferior  to  the  pre- 
fent wages  given  in  fome  parts  of  England.  Labour  and 
commodities  have  certainly  rifen  fince  the  difcoveryof  the 
Weft-Indies;  but  not  fo  much  in  every  particular  as  is 
generally  imagined.  The  greater  induftry  of  the  prefent 
times  has  encreafed  the  number  of  tradefmen  and  labour- 
ers, fo  as  to  keep  wages  nearer  a  par  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  the  great  encreafe  of  gold  and  filver.  And 
the  additional  art,  employed  in  the  finer  manufactures, 
has  even  made  fome  of  thefe  commodities  fall  below  their 
former  value.  Not  to  mention,  that  merchants  and 
dealers,  being  contented  with  lefs  profit  than  formerly^ 
afford  the  goods  cheaper  to  their  cuftomers.  It  appears 
by  a  ftatute  of  this  reign  %  that  goods  bought  for  fixteen- 
pence  would  fometimes  be  fold  by  the  merchants  for  three 
{hillings.  The  commodities,  whofe  price  has  chiefly 
rifen,  are  butcher's  meat,  fowl,  and  flfh  (eipecially  the 
latter),  which  cannot  be  much  augmented  in  quantity  by 

°  3  H»7«  caP«  **•  P  4  H.  7-  cap.  8.  q  Ibid,  cap.  9. 

*   II  H.  7,  cap.  22.  s  4  H.  7,  cap.  9. 

the 
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the  encreafe  of  art  and  induftry.     The  profeflion,  which  chap. 

xxv 
then  abounded  moft,  and  was  fometimes  embraced  by  per-  , 

fons  of  the  loweft  rank,  was  the  church  :  By  a  claufe  of  a  lS-9> 
ftatute,  all  clerks  or  ftudents  of  the  univerfity  were  forbid- 
den to  beg,  without  apermiilion  from  the  vice-chancellor  *. 
One  great  caufe  of  the  low  ftate  of  induftry  during  this 
period,  was  the  reftraints  put  upon  it ;  and  the  parlia- 
ment, or  rather  the  king  (for  he  was  the  prime  mover 
in  every  thing),  enlarged  a  little  fome  of  thefe  limitations  ; 
but  not  to  the  degree  that  was  requifite.  A  law  had  been 
enacted  during  the  reign  of  Henry  IV  u,  that  no  man 
could  bind  his  fon  or  daughter  to  an  apprenticeship,  un- 
lefs  he  were  pofTefFed  of  twenty  millings  a-year  in  land  ; 
and  Henry  VII.  becaufe  the  decay  of  manufactures  was 
complained  of  in  Norwich  from  the  want  of  hands,  ex- 
empted that  city  from  the  penalties  of  the  law  w.  After- 
wards, the  whole  county  of  Norfolk  obtained  a  like 
exemption  with  regard  to  fome  branches  of  the  woollen 
manufacture  x.  Thefe  abfurd  limitations  proceeded  from 
a  deilre  of  promoting  hufbandry,  which  however  is  never 
more  effectually  encouraged  than  by  the  encreafe  of  ma- 
nufactures. For  a  like  reafon,  the  law  enacted  againft 
inclofures,  and  for  the  keeping  up  of  farm  houfes  y, 
fcarcely  deferves  the  high  prailes  beftowed  on  it  by  lord 
Bacon.  If  hufbandmen  underftand  agriculture,  and  have 
a  ready  vent  for  their  commodities,  we  need  not  dread  a 
diminution  of  the  people,  employed  in  the  country.  All 
methods  of  fupporting  populoufnefs,  except  by  the  in- 
terest of  the  proprietors,  are  violent  and  ineffectual. 
During  a  century  and  a  half  after  this  period,  there  was 
a  frequent  renewal  of  laws  and  edicts  againft  depopula- 
tion 5  whence  we  may  infer,  that  none  of  them  were  ever 

t   II  H.  7,  cap.  22.  u  7  H.  7.  cap.  17.  w   M  H.  7, 

cap.  II.  x    12  H.  7.  cap.  1.  Y  4  H,  7.  cap.  19. 

D  d  2  executed, 
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c  H  a  P.  executed.      The  natural  courfe  of  improvement  at  la& 

XXVI 

l  * .'  provided  a  remedy. 

J5C9'  One  check  to  induftry  in  England  was  the  erecting  of 

corporations ;  an  abufe  which  is  not  yet  entirely  cor- 
rected. A  law  was  enacted,  that  corporations  mould  not 
pafs  any  by-laws  without  the  confent  of  three  of  the  chief 
officers  of  ftate  z.  They  were  prohibited  from  imppfing 
tolls  at  their  gates  a,  The  cities  of  Glocefter  and  Wor- 
cester had  even  impofed  toils  on  the  Severne,  which  were 
abolifhed  b. 

There  is  a  law  of  this  reign  %  containing  a  pream- 
ble, by  which  it  appears,  that  the  company  of  merchant 
adventurers  in  London  had,  by  their  own  authority,  de- 
barred all  the  other  merchants  of  the  kingdom,  from  trading 
to  the  great  marts  in  the  Low  Countries,  unlefs  each  tra- 
der previoufly  paid  them  the  fum  of  near  feventy  pounds. 
It  is  furprifing  that  fuch  a  by-law  (if  it  deferve  the 
name)  could  ever  be  carried  into  execution,  and  that 
the  authority  of  parliament  mould  be  requifite  to  abro- 
gate it. 

It  was  during  this  reign,  on  the  fecond  of  Augufl: 
1492,  a  little  before  fun  fet,  that  Chriftopher  Columbus, 
a  Genoefe,  fet  out  from  Spain  on  his  memorable  voyage 
for  the  difcovery  of  the  weftern  world ;  and  a  few  years 
after,  Vafquez  de  Gama,  a  Portuguefe,  paffed  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope,  and  opened  a  new  pafTage  to  the  Eaffc 
Indies.  Thefe  great  events  were  attended  with  import- 
ant confequences  to  all  the  nations  of  Europe,  even  to 
fuch  as  were  not  immediately  concerned  in  thofe  naval 
enterprizes.  The  enlargement  of  commerce  and  naviga- 
tion encreafed  induftry  and  the  arts  every  where:  The 
nobles  diflipated   their  fortunes  in  expenfive  pleafures  : 

»  19  H.  7.  cap.  7.  a  Ibid.  cap.  8.  «»  lb.  cap,  18. 
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landed  property,  and  created  to  themfelves  a  confiderable , , 

property  of  a  new  kind,  in  (lock,  commodities,  art,  1509. 
credit,  and  correfpondence.  In  fome  nations  the  privi- 
leges of  the  commons  encreafed,  by  this  encreafe  of  pro- 
perty :  In  mod  nations,  the  kings,  finding  arms  to  be 
dropped  by  the  barons,  who  could  no  longer  endure  their 
former  rude  mnnner  of  life,  eftablifhed  (landing  armies, 
and  fubdued  the  liberties  of  their  kingdoms :  But  in  all 
places,  the  condition  of  the  people,  from  the  depreflion 
of  the  petty  tyrants,  by  whom  they  had  formerly  been 
ppprefled,  rather  than  governed,  received  great  improve- 
ment, and  they  acquired,  if  not  entire  liberty,  at  lead 
the  moil  confiderable  advantages  of  it.  And  as  the  ge- 
neral courfe  of  events  thus  tended  to  deprefs  the  nobles 
and  exalt  the  people,  Henry  VII.  who  alfo  embraced 
that  fyflem  of  policy,  has  acquired  more  praife,  than  his 
inflitutions,  ftriclly  fpeaking,  feem  of  themfelves  to  de- 
ferve,  on  account  of  any  profound  wifdom  attending 
them. 

It  was  by  accident  only,  that  the  king  had  not  a  con- 
fiderable (hare  in  thofe  great  naval  difcoveries,  by  which 
the  prefent  age  was  fo  much  diftinguimed.  Columbus, 
after  meeting  with  many  repulfes  from  the  courts  of  Por- 
tugal and  Spain,  fent  his  brother,  Bartholomew,  to  Lon- 
don, in  order  to  explain  his  projects  to  Henry,  and  crave 
his  protection  for  the  execution  of  them.  The  king  in^ 
vited  him  over  to  England  ;  but  his  brother,  being  taken 
by  pyrates,  was  detained  in  his  voyage  ;  and  Columbus, 
meanwhile,  having  obtained  the  countenance  of  Ifabella, 
was  fupplied  with  a  fmall  fleet,  and  happily  executed  his 
enterprize.  Henry  was  not  difcouraged  by  this  difap- 
pointment :  He  fitted  out  Sebaftian  Cabot,  a  Venetian, 
fettled  in  Briftol ;  and  fent  him  weftwards  in  1498,  in 
fearch  of  new  countries.     Cabot  difcovered  the  main  land 
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'   i  tude :  He  failed  fouthwards  along  the  coait,  and  difcovered 

*5°9-      Newfoundland,  and  other  countries  :     But  returned   to 

England,  without   making  any  conqueft  or  fettlement. 

Elliot  and  other  merchants  in  Briftol  made  a  like  attempt 

,  in  I5©2  d.     The  king  expended  fourteen  thoufand  pounds 

in  building  one  {hip  called  the  Great  Harry  e.     She  was, 

properly  fpeaking,  the  firft  fhip  in   the    Englifh  navy. 

Before  this  period,  when  the  prince  wanted  a  fleet,  he 

had  no  other  expedient  than  hiring  or  prefling  mips  from 

the  merchants. 

But  though  this  improvement  of  navigation,  and  the 
difcovery  of  both  the  Indies,  was  the  moft  memorable  in- 
cident that  happened  during  this  or  any  other  period,  it 
was  not  the  only  great  event,  by  which  the  age  was  dif- 
tinguifhed.  In  1453,  Conftantinople  was  taken  by  the 
Turks ;  and  the  Greeks,  among  whom  fome  remains  of 
learning  were  ftill  preferved,  being  fcattered  by  thefe  bar- 
barians, took  (helter  in  Italy,  and  imported,  together 
with  their  admirable  language,  a  tincture  of  their  fcience 
and  of  their  refined  tafte  in  poetry  and  eloquence.  About 
the  fame  time,  the  purity  of  the  Latin  tongue  was  re- 
vived, the  ftudy  of  antiquity  became  fafhionable,  and  the 
efteem  for  literature  gradually  propagated  itfelf  throughout 
every  nation  in  Europe.  The  art  of  printing,  invented 
about  that  time,  extremely  facilitated  the  progrefs  of  all 
thefe  improvements  :■•  The  invention  of  gunpowder  chang- 
ed the  whole  art  of  war :  Mighty  innovations  were  foon 
after  made  in  religion,  fuch  as  not  only  afFec~led  thofe 
ftates  that  embraced  them,  but  even  thofe  that  adhered  to 
the  ancient  faith  and  worfhip  :  And  thus  a  general  revo- 
lution was  made  in  human  affairs  throughout  this  part  of 
the  world  ;  and  men  gradually  attained  that  fituation, 
with  regard    to   commerce,    arts,    fcience,    government, 

4  Rymer,  vol,  xiii,  p.  37.  c  Stowe,  p.  484, 
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police,  and  cultivation,  in  which  they  have  ever  finceC  H^  A  P 

perfevered.     Here  therefore  commences  the  ufeful,  as  well v 

as  the  more  agreeable  part  of  modern  annals;  certainty  has  J509- 
place  in  all  the  confiderable,  and  even  molt  of  the  minute 
parts  of  hiftorical  narration ;  a  great  variety  of  events, 
preferved  by  printing,  give  the  author  the  power  of  fe* 
le&ing,  as  well  as  adorning,  the  fae~rs,  which  he  relates  ; 
and  as  each  incident  has  a  reference  to  our  prefent  man- 
ners and  fituation,  inftructive  leflbns  occur  every  moment 
during  the  courfe  of  the  narration.  Whoever  carries  his 
anxious  refearches  into  preceding  periods  is  moved  by  a 
curiofity,  liberal  indeed  and  commendable ;  not  by  any 
neceflity  for  acquiring  knowledge  of  public  af7airs2  or  the 
arts  of  civii  government. 
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Popularity  of  the  new  king His   minifters*- 


Punijhment  of  Empfon  and  Dudley King's  mar- 
riage   —  Foreign    affairs Julius   II. 

League  of  Cambray—^-War  with   France — — • 

Expedition  to  Fontarabia Deceit  of  Ferdinand 

Return  of  the  Englifh- Leo  X. A  par- 
liament  War  with  Scotland Wolfey  minifies 

■  His   character Invafion  of  France * 

Battle   of  Guinegate Battle  of  Flouden— — 

Peace  with  France, 

CHAP.  HF"^HE  death  of  Henry  VII.  had  been  attended  with 

3CXVII.       JL      as  open  and  vifible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  de- 

„*..  '     cency  would  permit ;  and  the  acceilion  and  coronation. 

of  his  fon,  Henry  VIII.    fpread    univerfally   a  declared 

Popularity    and  unfeigned  fatisfactron.     Inftead   of  a  monarch,  jea- 
©f  the  new    ,  r  ,  .    .  ,  , 

j^ing,  Jous,  ievere,  and  avaricious,  who,  in   proportion   as  he 

advanced  in  years,  was  (inking  itill  deeper  in  thofe  un- 
popular vices;  a  young  prince  of  eighteen  had  fucceeded 
to  the  throne,  who,  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of  fenfe, 
gave  promising  hopes  of  his  future  conduit,  much  more 
in  thofe  of  the  people,  always  enchanted  with  novelty, 
youth  and  royal  dignity.  The  beauty  and  vigour  of 
his  perfon,  accompanied  with  dexterity  in  every  manly 
exercife,  was  farther  adorned  with  a  blooming  and  ruddy 
countenance,  with  a  lively  air,  with  the  appearance  of 
(bint  and  activity  in  all   his  demeanour  f.      His  father, 

f  T.  Moil.  Lucubr.  p.  182. 
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in  order  to  remove  him  from  the  knowledge  of  public  G  hap. 

xx  v  fi 
bufinefs,  had  hitherto  occupied  him  entirely  in  the  puriuits  v-_ _ ^^J^j 

of  literature ;  and  the  proficiency  which  he  made,  gave  1509. 
no  bad  prognoftic  of  his  parts  and  capacity  s.  Even 
the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to 
which  he  was  fubjedt,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated 
into  tyranny,  were  confidered  only  as  faults,  incident  tp 
unguarded  youth,  which  would  be  corrected,  when  time 
had  brought  him  to  greater  moderation  and  maturity. 
And  as  the  contending  titles,  of  York  and  Lancsfter  were 
now  at  laft  fully  united  in  his  perfon,  men  juftly  ex- 
pected from  a  prince,  obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impar- 
tiality of  adminiftration,  which  had  long  been  unknown 
in  England. 

These  favourable  prepoiTefHons  of  the  public  were  en- 
couraged by  the  meafures  which  Henry  embraced  in  the 
commencement  of  his  reign.  His  grandmother,  the 
countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby,  was  ftili  alive  ;  and 
as  (he  was  a  woman  much  celebrated  for  prudence  and 
virtue,  he  wifely  fhewed  great  deference  to  her  opinion 
in  the  establishment  of  his  new  council.  The  members  H;«  ™:n; 
were,  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  and  chancel-  fters« 
lor;  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury,  fteward  ;  lord  Herbert, 
chamberlain;  Sir  Thomas  Love],  matter  of  the  wards 
and  conftable  of  the  Tower ;  Sir  Edward  Poynings, 
comptroller ;  Sir  Henry  Marney,  afterwards  lord  Mar- 
ney ;  Sir  Thomas  Darcy,  afterwards  lord  Darcy ;  Tho- 
mas Ruthal,  doctor  of  laws  j  and  Sir  Henry  Wyat  K 
Thefe  men  had  long  been  accuftomed  to  bufinefs  under 
the  late  king,  and  were  the  lead:  unpopular  of  all  the 
minifters  employed  by  that  monarch. 

But  the  chief   competitors  for  favour  and  authority 
under  the  new  king?  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treafurer, 

Z  Father  Paul,  lib.  j.  [»  Hcrberr,  Stowe,  p.  486.     Hollingflied, 
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c^Hr  A  p*and  Fox,  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  fecretary  and  privy  feal. 
^    '  .This  prelate,  who  enjoyed  great  credit  during   all  the 
ISQ9-     former  reign,  had  acquired  fuch  habits  of  caution  and 
frugality  as  he  could  not  eafily  lay  afide ;  and  he  flill  op- 
pofed,  by  his  remonflrances,  thofe  fchemes  of  diffipation 
and  expence,  which  the  youth  and  pailions  of  Henry 
rendered  agreeable  to  him.     But  Surrey  was  a  more  dex- 
terous  courtier;  and   though   few  had    borne   a  greater 
fhare  in  the  frugal  politics  of  the  late  king,  he  knew 
how    to  conform    himfelf  to   the   humour  of   his  new 
mafter ;    and  no  one  was  fo  forward  in  promoting  that 
liberality,  pleafure,  and  magnificence,    which   began  to 
prevail   under  the  young  monarch  \     By  this  policy  he 
ingratiated  himfelf  with  Henry ;  he  made  advantage,  as 
well  as  the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavifh  difpofition  of 
his  mafter;  and  he  engaged  him  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  play 
and   idlenefs  as  rendered  him   negligent  of  affairs,  and 
willing  to  entruft.  the  government  of  the  ftate  entirely 
into  the  hands  of  his   minifters.      The  great  treafures 
amafTed  by  the  late  king,  were  gradually  diilipated  in  the 
giddy  expences  of  Henry.     One  party  of  pleafure  fuc- 
ceeded    to   another :    Tilts,    tournaments  and   caroufals 
were  exhibited  with  all  the  magnificence   of  the  age  : 
And  as  the  prefent  tranquillity  of  the  public  permitted 
the  court  to  indulge  itfelf  in  every  amufement,  ferious 
bufinefs  was  but  little  attended  to.     Or  if  the  king  in- 
termitted the  courfe  of  his  feftivity,   he  chiefly  employed 
himfelf  in  an  application  to  mufic  and  literature,  which 
were  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted 
to  his  genius.      He  had   made  fuch  proficiency  in   the 
former  art,  as  even  to  compofe  fome   pieces  of  church- 
mufic  which  were  fung  in  his  chapel  k.     He  was  initiated 
in  the  elegant  learning  of  the  ancients.     And  though  he 
was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  feduced  into  a  ftudy  of  the 

1  Lord  Herbert.  k  Ibid. 
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fhionable,  and  had  chofen  Thomas  Aquinas  for  his  fa-  ^  *  , 

vourite  author,  he  ftill  difcovered   a  capacity  fitted  for     i5°9« 
more  ufeful  and  entertaining  knowledge. 

The  frank  and  carelefs  humour  of  the  king,  as  it  led 
him  to  diflipate  the  treafures,  amafTed  by  his  father,  ren- 
dered him  negligent  in  protecting  the  inftruments  whom 
that  prince  had  employed  in  his  extortions.  A  procla- 
mation being  iffued  to  encourage  complaints,  the  rage  of 
the  people  was  let  loofe  on  all  informers,  who  had  fo 
long  exercifed  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the  nation  l : 
They  were  thrown  into  prifon,  condemned  to  the  pillory, 
and  moft  of  them  loft  their  lives  by  the  violence  of  the 
populace.  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who  were  moft  expofed  Punjfliment 
to  public  hatred,  were  immediately  fummoned  before  theof  Empfon 

J  .  .  and  Dudlev. 

council,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  conduct,  which  had 
rendered  them  fo  obnoxious.  Empfon  made  a  flirewd 
apology  for  himfelf,  as  well  as  for  his  aflbciate.  He 
told  the  council,  that,  fo  far  from  his  being  juftiy  ex- 
pofed  to  cenfure  for  his  paft  conduct,  his  enemies  them- 
felves  grounded  their  clamour  on  actions,  which  feemed 
rather  to  merit  reward  and  approbation :  That  a  ftricl: 
execution  of  law  was  the  crime,  of  which  he  and  Dudley 
were  accufed  j  though  that  law  had  been  eftablifhed  by 
general  confent,  and  though  they  had  acted  in  obedience 
to  the  king,  to  whom  the  adminiftration  of  juftice  was 
entrufted  by  the  conftitution  :  That  it  belonged  not  to 
them,  who  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  fupreme 
power,  to  determine  what  laws  were  recent  or  obfolete, 
expedient  or  hurtful ;  fince  they  were  all  alike  valid,  fo 
long  as  they  remained  unrepealed  by  the  legiilature : 
That  it  was  natural  for  a  licentious  populace  to  murmur 
againft  the  reftraints  of  authority  ;  but  all  wife  ftates  had 
ever  made  their  glory  confift  in  thejuft  diftribution  of  re- 

.  I  Herbert,  Stowc,  p,  486,     HoIJLngfhed,  p,  799.    Polyd.  Virg.  lib.  27. 
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"  *  p»wards  and  punifhments,  and  had  annexed  the  former  to 

_,, i  the  obfervance  and  enforcement  of  the  laws,  the  latter  to 

lS°9'  their  violation  and  infraction  :  And  that  a  fudden  over- 
throw of  all  government  might  be  expected,  where  the 
judges  were  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  criminals,  the 
rulers  to  that  of  the  fubjedts  m. 

Notwithstanding  this  defence,  Empfon  and  Dud- 
ley were  fent  to  the  Tower ;  and  foon  after  brought  to 
their  trial.  The  ftrict  execution  of  laws,  however  ob- 
solete, could  never  be  imputed  to  them  as  a  crime  in  a 
court  of  judicature ;  and  it  is  likely,  that,  even  where 
they  had  exercifed  arbitrary  power,  the  king,  as  they 
had  acted  by  the  fecret  commands  of  his  father,  was  not 
willing  that  their  conduct  fhould  undergo  too  fevere  a 
fcrutiny.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify  the  people  with 
the  punifhment  of  thefe  obnoxious  minifters,  crimes  very 
improbable,  or  indeed  abfolutely  impoflible,  were  charged 
upon  them  ;  that  they  had  entered  into  a  conspiracy 
againft  the  fovereign,  and  had  intended,  on  the  death  of 
the  late  king,  to  have  feized  by  force  the  adminiftra- 
tion  of  government.  The  jury  were  fo  far  moved  by 
popular  prejudices,  joined  to  court  influence^  as  to  give 
a  verdict  againft  them  ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed 
by  a  bill  of  attainder  in  parliament",  and,  at  the  earneft 
defire  of  the  people,  was  executed  by  warrant  from  the 
king.  Thus,  in  thofe  arbitrary  times,  juftice  was  equal- 
ly violated,  whether  the  king  fought  power  and  riches, 
or  courted  popularity. 

■  Herbert,  Hollingfhed,  p.  804. 

■  This  parliament,  met  on  the  2 ift  January,  1510.  A  law  was  there 
enafted,  in  order  to  prevent  fome  abufes  which  had  prevailed  during  the  late 
reign.  The  forfeiture  upon  the  penal  ftatutes  was  reduced  to  the  term  of 
three  yeare.  Cofts  and  damages  were  given  againft  informers  upon  acquittal 
of  the  accufed  :  More  fevere  punifhments  were  enaf.ed  againft  perjury  :  The 
talle  inquifitions  procured  by  Empfon  and  Dudley,  were  declared  null  and 
invalid.     Traverfes  were  allowed  j  and  the  time  of  tendering  thsrn  enlarged. 

I     H.    8.       C.    S.     10;     II,     12* 
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Henry,   while  he  punifhed  the   inftrumcnts  of  PaftcxT^*nP- 

tyranny,  had  yet  fuch  deference  to  former  engagements « ^J^, 

as  to  deliberate,    immediately  after  his  acceflion,    con-      *5°9« 
cerning  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with  the  infanta 
Catherine,   to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  during  his 
father's  lifetime.      Her  former  marriage  with  his   bro- King's  mar. 
ther,  and    the  inequality  of  their  years,  were  the  chief nJgc* 
objections,  urged  againft  his  efpoufing  her  :    But  on  the 
other  hand,  the  advantages  of  her  known  virtue,  mo- 
defty,  and  (weetnefs  of  difpofition  were  infixed  on  ;  the 
affection  which  fhe  bore  to  the  king  ;  the  large  dowry  to 
which  fhe  was  entitled  as  princefs  of  Wales  ;  the  intereft 
of  cementing  a  clofe  alliance  with  Spain ;  the  neceffity 
of  finding  fome  confederate  to  counterbalance  the  power 
of  France  -3  the  expediency  of  fulfilling  the  engagements 
of   the    late    king.       When    thefe   confiderations    were 
weighed,  they  determined  the  council,  though  contrary 
to  the  opinion  of  the  primate,  to  give  Henry  their  ad- 
vice  for   celebrating   the   marriage.       The  countefs  of 
Richmond,  who  had  concurred  in  the  fame  fentiments 
with  the  council,  died   foon  after  the  marriage  of  her  .4  june# 
grand  fon. 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undif- 
puted  title,  his  extenfive  authority,  his  large  treafures, 
the  tranquillity  of  his  fubjecls,  were  circumftances  which 
rendered  his  domeftic  adminiftration  eafy  and  profperous : 
The  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  was  no  lefs  happy  and  Foreign  af- 
defirable.  Italy  continued  Itill,  as  during  the  late  reign, fa,r5# 
to  be  the  center  of  all  the  wars  and  negociations  oi  the 
European  princes ;  and  Henry's  alliance  was  courted  by 
.all  parties;  at  the  fame  time,  that  he  was  not  engaged 
by  any  immediate  intereft  or  neceffity  to  take  part  with 
any.  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conqueft  of  Mi- 
lan, was  the  only  great  prince  that  poffeffed  any  terri- 
tory 
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chap.  (0ry  jn  Italy ;  and  could  he  have  remained  in  tranquillity, 
v_^— -j  he  was  enabled  by  his  fituation  to  prefcribe  laws  to  all 
J-°9*  the  Italian  princes  and  republics,  and  to  hold  the  balance 
among  them.  But  the  defire  of  making  a  conqueft  of 
Naples,  to  which  he  had  the  fame  title  or  pretenfions 
with  his  predecefTor,  ftill  engaged  him  in  new  enter- 
prizes  ;  and  as  he  forefaw  oppofition  from  Ferdinand, 
who  was  connected  both  by  treaties  and  affinity  with 
Frederic  of  Naples,  he  endeavoured,  by  the  offers  of 
intereft,  to  which  the  ears  of  that  monarch  were  ever 
open,  to  engage  him  in  an  oppofite  confederacy.  He 
fettled  with  him  a  plan  for  the  partition  of  the  kingdom 
of  Naples  and  the  expulfion  of  Frederic  :  A  plan,  which 
the  politicians  of  that  age  regarded  as  the  moft  egregious 
imprudence  in  the  French  monarch,  and  the  greateft. 
perfidy  in  the  Spanifh.  Frederic,  fupported  only  by 
fubje£ts,  who  were  either  difcontented  with  his  govern- 
ment, or  indifferent  about  his  fortunes,  was  unable  to 
refift  fo  powerful  a  confederacy,  and  was  deprived  of  his 
dominions :  But  he  had  the  fatisfaclion  to  fee  Naples  im- 
mediately prove  the  fource  of  contention  among  his  ene- 
mies. Ferdinand  gave  fecret  orders  to  his  general,  Gon- 
falvo,  whom  the  Spaniards  honour  with  the  appellation 
of  the  great  captain,  to  attack  the  armies  of  France,  and 
make  himfelf  mailer  of  all  the  dominions  of  Naples. 
Gonfalvo  prevailed  in  every  enterprize,  defeated  the 
French  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  enfured  to  his  prince 
the  entire  pofTeffion  of  that  kingdom.  Lewis,  unable  to 
procure  redrefs  by  force  of  arms,  was  obliged  to  enter 
into  a  fruitlefs  negociation  with  Ferdinand  for  the  reco- 
very of  his  fhare  of  the  partition  ;  and  all  Italy,  during 
fome  time,  was  held  in  fulpence  between  thefe  two 
powerful  monarchs. 

There  has  fcarcely  been  any  period,  when  the  ba- 
lance of  power  was  better  fecured  in  Europe,  and  feemed 

more 
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more  able  to  maintain  itfelf  without  any  anxious  con-  *L5.£fp* 

cern  or  attention  of  the  princes.      Several   great   mo-  ' ^ — * 

narchies  were  eftablifhed  -,  and  no  one  fo  far  furpafTed  the  I5°9* 
reft  as  to  give  any  foundation,  or  even  pretence,  for  jea- 
loufy.  England  was  united  in  domeftic  peace,  and  by 
its  fituation  happily  fecured  from  the  invafion  of  foreign- 
ers. The  coalition  of  the  feveral  kingdoms  of  Spain  had 
formed  one  powerful  monarchy,  which  Ferdinand  admi- 
niftered  with  arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but 
full  of  vigour  and  ability.  Lewis  XII.  a  gallant  and 
generous  prince,  had,  by  efpoufing  Anne  of  Britanny, 
widow  to  his  predecefTor,  preferved  the  union  with  that 
principality,  on  which  the  fafety  of  his  kingdom  fo  much 
depended.  Maximilian,  the  emperor,  befides  the  here- 
ditary dominions  of  the  Auftrian  family,  maintained  au- 
thority in  the  empire,  and  notwithstanding  the  levity  of 
his  character,  was  able  to  unite  the  German  princes  in 
any  great  plan  of  intereft,  at  lead  of  defence.  Charles, 
prince  of  Caftile,  grandfon  to  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand, 
had  already  fucceeded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  houfe 
of  Burgundy;  and  being  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  go- 
vernment was  entrufted  to  Margaret  of  Savoy,  his  aunt, 
a  princefs  endowed  with  fignal  prudence  and  virtue. 
The  internal  force  of  thefe  fevei-al  powerful  ftates,  by 
balancing  each  other,  might  long  have  maintained  gene- 
ral tranquillity,  had  not  the  active  and  enterprifing  ge- 
nius of  Julius  II.  an  ambitious  pontiff,  flrft  excited  the  J^ius  II. 
flames  of  war  and  difcord  among  them.  By  his  in- 
trigues, a  league  had  been  formed  at  Cambray  °,  be-  League  of 
tween  himfelf,  Maximilian,  Lewis,  and  Ferdinand ;  and  am  rajr" 
the  object  of  this  great  confederacy  was  to  overwhelm, 
by  their  united  arms,  the  commonwealth  of  Venice. 
Henry,  without  any  motive  from  intereft  or  paffion,  al- 
lowed his  name  to  be  inferted  in  the  confederacy.     This 

8  Ir.  150?. 
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CvItvTTP*  °PPreflive  ar^  iniquitous  league  was  but  too  fuccefsfu* 

XXVII.  . 

i-  '  againit  the  republic. 

J5°9.  The  great  force  and  fecure  fituation  of  the  confider- 

able  monarchies  prevented  any  one  from  afpiring  to  any 
conqueft  of  moment ;  and  though  thfs  confideration 
could  not  maintain  general  peace,  or  remedy  the  na- 
tural inquietude  of  men,  it  rendered  the  princes  of  this 
age  more  difpofed  to  defert  engagements  and  change 
their  alliances,  in  which  they  were  retained  by  humour 
and  caprice,  rather  than  by  any  natural  or  durable  interefr. 

*5I0«  Julius  had  no  fooner  humbled  the  Venetian  republic,  than 
he  was  infpired  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that  of  expelling 
all  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftile  affected 
by  the  Italians  of  that  age,  the  freeing  of  that  country 
entirely  from  the  dominion  of  Barbarians  p.  He  Was 
determined  to  make  the  temper!  fall  firft  upon  Lewis ; 
and  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this  great  enterprize, 
he  at  once  fought  for  a  ground  of  quarrel  with  that  mo^ 
narch,  and  courted  the  alliance  of  other  princes.  He 
declared  war  againft  the  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate 
of  Lewis.  He  folicited  the  favour  of  England,  by  fend- 
ing Henry  a  facred  rofe,  perfumed  with  mufk  and 
anointed  with  chrifm  *.  He  engaged  in  his  interefts 
Bambridge,  archbiiTiop  of  York,  and  Henry's  ambafTa- 
dor  at  Rome,  whom  he  foon  after  created  a  cardinal.  He 
drew  over  Ferdinand  to  his  party,  though  that  monarch, 
at  firft,  made  no  declaration  of  his  intentions.  And  what 
he  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a  treaty  with  the  Swifs  can- 
tons, who,  enraged  by  fome  neglects  put  upon  them  by 
Lewis,  accompanied  with  contumelious  expreffions,  had 
quitted  the  alliance  of  France,  and  waited  lor  an  oppor- 
tunity of  revenging  themfelves  on  that  nation. 


1511. 


While   the  French  monarch  repelled  the  attacks  of 
his  enemies,  he  thought  it  alfo  requisite  to  make  an  at-* 

P  Guicciard.  lib,  8.  *  Spclman,  Concil,  vol.  i\,  p.  7*3. 
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tempt  on  the  pope  himfelf,  and   to  defpoil  him,  as  much  CH  *  P. 

as  Jjoffible,   of  that  facred   character,  which  chiefly  rcn-  k ^^ jj 

dercd  him  formidable.  He  engaged  fome  Cardinals,  dif-  1511. 
gulled  with  the  violence  of  Julius,  to  defert  him  ;  and  by 
their  authority,  he  was  determined,  in  conjunction  with 
Maximilian,  who  ftill  adhered  to  his  alliance,  to  call  a 
general  council,  which  might  reform  the  church,  and 
check  the  exorbitances  of  the  Roman  pontiff.  A  council 
was  fummoned  at  Pifa,  which  from  the  beginning  bore  a 
very  inaufpicious  afpect,  and  promifed  little  fuccefs  to  its 
adherents.  Except  a  few  French  bifhops,  who  unwil- 
lingly obeyed  the  king's  commands  in  attending  the  coun- 
cil, all  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof  from  an  affembly, 
which  they  regarded  as  the  offspring  of  faction,  intrigue, 
and  worldly  politics.  Even  Pifa,  the  place  of  their  refl- 
dence,  mowed  them  figns  of  contempt ;  which  engaged 
them  to  transfer  their  fellion  to  Milan,  a  city  under  the 
dominion  of  the  French  monarch.  Notwithfiandins:  this 
advantage,  they  did  not  experience  much  more  refpeftful 
treatment  from  the  inhabitants  of  Milan  ;  and  found  it 
necefTary  to  make  another  remove  to  Lyons  1.  Lewis 
himfelf  fortified  thee  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of 
papal  authority,  by  the  fymptdms,  which  he  difcovered, 
of  regard,  deference,  and  fubmiffon  to  Julius,  whom 
he  always  fpaied,  even  when  fortune  had  thrown  into 
his  hands  the  mod  inviting  opportunities  of  humbling: 
him.  And  as  it  was  known,  that  his  confort,  who  ha  i 
great  influence  over  him,  was  extremely  drfquiet  d  in 
mind,  on  account  of  his  di {Tendons  with  the  holy  father, 
all  men  prognoilicated  to  Julius  final  fuccefs  in  this  un- 
equal conteft. 

The  entcrprizing  pontiff  knew  his  advantages,  and- 
availed  himfelf  of  them  with  the  utmoll  temerity  and  in- 
folence      So  much  had  he  neglected  his  facerdotal  cha- 

9   Guicdardini,  lib.  to. 
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chap,  racier,  that  he  acled  in  perfon  at  the  fiese  of  Mirandola* 

XXVII  ' 

"  i  vifited  the  trenches,  faw  fome  of  his  attendants  killed  by 

*5Mli  his  fide,  and,  like  a  young  foldier,  cheerfully  bore  all  the 
rigours  of  winter  and  a  fevere  feafon,  in  purfuit  of  mi- 
litary glory  r ;  Yet  was  he  ftill  able  to  throw,  even  on  his 
moft  moderate  opponents,  the  charge  of  impiety  and  pro- 
phanenefs.  He  fummoned  a  council  at  the  Lateran  :  He 
put  Pifa  under  an  interdict,  and  all  the  places  which  gave 
fhelter  to  the  fchifmatical  council  ;  He  excommunicated 
the  cardinals  and  prelates  who  attended  it :  He  even 
pointed  his  fpiritual  thunder  againft  the  princes  who  ad- 
hered to  it :  He  freed  their  fubjects  from  all  oaths  of  alle- 
giance, and  gave  their  dominions  to  every  one,  who  could 
take  pofteifion  of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  fir- 
name  of  Catholic,  regarded  the  caufe  of  the  pope  and  of 
religion  only  as  a  cover  to  his  ambition  and  felfifh  poli- 
tics :  Henry,  naturally  flncere  and  fanguine  in  his  tem- 
per, and  the  more  fo  on  account  of  his  youth  and  inex- 
perience, was  moved  with  a  hearty  defire  of  protecting 
the  pope  from  the  oppreffion,  to  which  he  believed  him 
expofed  from  the  ambitious  enterprizes  of  Lewis.    Hopes 

15?2»  had  been  given  him  by  Julius,  that  the  title  of  7710JI 
Chifiian  King,  which  had  hitherto  been  annexed  to  the 
crown  of  France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  its  moft 
precious  ornament,  mould,  in  reward  of  his  fervices,  be 
transferred  to  that  of  England5.  Impatient  alfo  of  ac- 
quiring that  diftinclion  in  Europe,  to  which  his  power 
and  opulence  entitled  him,  he  could  not  long  remain 
neuter  amidft  the  noife  of  arms  ;  and  the  natural  enmity 
of  the  Englim  againft  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient 
claims  upon  that  kingdom,  led  Henry  to  join  that  al- 
liance, which  the  pope,  Spain,  and  Venice  had  formed 

f  Guicciardini,  I  b.  9.  s  Guicciard,  lib.  II.     P.  Daniel,  vol.  ii. 

p.  1895.    Herberts     Hollingfhed,  p,  831. 
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titfainft   the  French   monarch.      A    herald   was   fent  to  C  H  a  p. 

wbain  XXVII. 

Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not  to  wage  impious  war  againft , v t 

the  fovereign  pontiff;    and    when  he  returned  without      J512* 
fuccefs,  another  was  fent  to  demand  the  ancient  patri- 
monial  provinces,  Anjou,   Maine,  Guienne,  and  Nor- 
mandy.    This  mefTage  was  understood  to  be  a  declara-  War  *'»& 

..•.•.  ,  France. 

tion  of  war;  and  a  parliament  being  fummoned,   readiiy  4thfeb. 
granted  fupplies  for  a  purpofe  fo  much  fayoured  by  the 
Englifh  nation  c. 

Buonaviso,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had  been 
corrupted  by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previoufly  re- 
vealed to  Lewis  all  the  meafures,  which  Henry  was  con- 
certing againft  him.     But  this   infidelity  did   the   king 
inconfiderable  prejudice,  in  comparifon  of  the  treachery, 
which  he  experienced  from  the  felfifh  purpofes  of  the  ally, 
on  whom  he  chiefly  relied  for  affiftance.     Ferdinand,  his 
father-in-law,  had  fo  long  perfevered  inacourfe  of  crooked 
politics,  that  he  began  even  to  value  himfelf  on  his  dex- 
terity in  fraud  and  artifice  ;  and  he  made  a  boaft  of  thofs 
ihameful  fucceiTes.     Being  told  one  day,  that  Lewis,  a 
prince  of  a  very  different  character,  had  complained  of  his 
having  once  cheated  him  :    "  he,  lies,   the  drunkard  !" 
faid    he,    "  I  have    cheated   him  above  twenty  times." 
This  prince  confidered  his  cloie  connexions  with  Henry, 
only  as  the  means  which  enabled  him  the  better  to  take 
advantage  of  his  want  of  experience.     He  advifed  him 
not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he 
himfelf  mould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  affilt  him  :  He 
exhorted  him  rather  to  fend  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  Expedition 
he  could  eafily  make  a  conqueft  of  Guienne,  a  province,  l°  FonWra~ 
in  which,  it  was  imagined,  the  Engliih  had  flill  fome  adhe- 
rents.    He  promifed  to  affift  this  conqueft  by  the  junction 
of  a  Spanifh  army.     And  fo  forward  did  he  feem  to  pro- 
mote the  interefts  of  his  fon-in-law,  that  he  even  fent 

*  Herbert.     Hollingfned,  p.  Si  I. 
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CXXvqiP*  veffe1s  t0  Eng^ancJj  m  order  to  tranfport  over  the  forces 

k^J^ Jj  which  Henry  had  levied  for  that  purpofe.     The  marquis 

1512.  of  Dorfet  commanded  this  armament,  which  confided  of 
ten  thoufand'men,  moftly  infantry;  lord  Howard,  Ton 
of  the  earl  of  Surrey,  lord  Broke,  lord  Ferrars,  and  many 
others  of  the  young  gentry  and  nobility,  accompanied 
him  in  this  fervice.  All  were  on  fire  to  diftinpuifh  them- 
felves  by  military  achievements,  and  to  make  a  conquefl 
of  importance  for  their  mailer.  The  fecret  purpofe  of 
Ferdinand  in  this  unexampled  generality  was  fufpected 
by  no  body. 

The  fmall  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers 
between  France  and  Spain  ;  and  as  John  d'Albret,  the 
fovereign,  was  connected  by  friendship  and  alliance  with 
Lewis,  the  opportunity  feemed  favourable  to  Ferdinand, 
while  the  Englifh  forces  were  conjoined  with  his  own, 
and  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of  Pifa  lav  under  the 
fentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himfelf  in  pofllfTion 
of  thefe  dominions.  No  fooner,  therefore,  was  Dorfet 
landed  in  Guipifcoa,  than  the  Spanifh  monarch  declared 
his  rcadineis  to  join  him  with  his  forces,  to  make  with 
united  arms  an  iii'vafion  of  France,  and  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  way  into  Guienne  u  :  But 
he  remarked  to  the  FnHim  o-eneral  how  dangerous  it 
might  prove  to  leave  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Na- 
varre, which,  being  in  clofe  alliance  with  France,  could 
eafily  give  admittance  to  the  enemy,  and  cut  off  all  com- 
munication between  Spain  and  the  combined  armies.  To 
provide  againft  fo  dangerous  an  event,  lie  required,  that 
John  fhould  flipulate  a  neutrality  in  the  prefeht  war  ;  and 
when  that  prince  exprefled  his  willingneis  to  enter  into 
any  engagement  for  that  purpofe,  he  alfo  required,  that 
fecurity  mould  be  given  for  the  ltrict.  obfervarice  of  it. 
Tohn  having  like  wife  agreed  to  this  condition,  Ferdinand- 

u  Herbert.     Hoilingihedj  p.  813. 
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demanded,  that  he  fhoulJ  deliver  Into  his  hands  fix  of  the  c  H '* p> 

moft  confiderable  places  of  his  dominions,  together  with^- — v » 

his  eldeft  Ton  as  a  hoftage.-  Thefe  were  not  terms  to  be 
propofed  to  a  fovereign  ;  and  as  the  Spanifh  monarch  ex- 
pected a  refufal,  he  gave  immediate  orders  to  the  duke 
of  Alva,  his  general,  to  make  an  invafion  on  Navarre, 
and  to  reduce  that  kingdom.  Alva  foon  made  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  fmaller  towns  ;  and  being  ready  to  form 
the  fiege  of  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  he  fummoned  the 
marquis  of  Dorfet  to  join  him  with  the  Englifh  army, 
and  concert  together  all  their  operations. 

Dorset  began  to  fufpect,  that  the  interefts  of  his 
m after  were  very  little  regarded  in  all  thefe  tranfacrions  ; 
and  having  no  orders  to  invade  the  kingdom  of  Navarre, 
or  make  war  any  where  but  in  France,  he  refufed  to  take 
any  part  in  the  enterprize.  He  remained  therefore  in  his 
quarters  at  Fontarabia  ;  but  fo  fihtle  was  the  contrivance  Deceit  of 
of  Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  Englifh  army  lay  in 
that  fituation,  it  was  almoft  equally  ferviceable  to  his 
purpofe,  as  if  it  had  acted  in  conjunction  with  his 
own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  aw?,  and  prevented  it 
from  advancing  to  fuccour  the  kingdom  of  Navarre  ;  fo 
that  Alva,  having  full  leifure  to  conduct  the  fiege,  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  Pampeluna,  and  obliged  John  to  feek 
for  fhelter  in  France.  The  Spanifh  general  applied  again 
to  Dorfet,  and  propofed  to  conduct  with  united  counfels 
the  operations  of  the  holy  league^  (o  it  was  called,  againft 
Lewis  :  But  as  he  ftill  declined  forming  the  fiege  of 
Bayonne,  and  rather  infilled  on  the  invafion  of  the  prin- 
cipality of  Bearne,  a  part  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  domi- 
nions, which  lies  on  the  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees, 
Dorfet,  juftly  fufpicious  of  his  finifte-  intentions,  repre- 
fented,  that,  without  new  orders  from  his  mafter,  he 
could  not  concur  in   fuch   an  undertaking.     In   order  to 

Ee  ^  procure 
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CHAP,  procure  thefc  orders,    Ferdinand    difpatched  Martin  de 

xxvn. 
, L^L/Arnpios   to  London;  and  peri iiaded  Henry,  that,  by  the 

*5I2«     refract' -ry  and  Scrupulous  humour  of  the  Fngliih  general 
the  moll  favourable  opportunities  were  loft,  and  that  it 
was  necefjary  he  fhould,  on  all  occasions,  act  in  concert 
w7ith   the   Spanifh  commander,  who  was  beft  acquainted 
with  the  fituation  of  the  country,  and  the  reafcns  of  every 
operation.      But   before    orders  to  this  purpofe  reached 
Spain,  Dorfet  had  become  extremely  impatient ;  and  ob- 
ferving  that  his  farther  ftay  ferved  not  to  promote  the  main 
undertaking,  and  that  his   army  was  daily  perifhing  by 
v/ant  and  ficknefs,  he  demanded  fhipping  from  Ferdinand 
to  tranfport  them  back  into  England.     Ferdinand,  who 
was  bound  by  treaty  to  furnifh  him  with  this  fupply,  when- 
ever demanded,  was  at  length,  after  many  delays,  obliged 
to  yield  to  his  importunity ;  and  Dorfet,  embarking  his 
troops,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  voyage.     Meanwhile,  the 
meffenger  arrived  with  orders  from  Henry,  that  the  troops 
fhould  remain  in  Spain ;  but  the  foldiers  were  fo  difcon- 
fceturn  of    tented  with  the  treatment  which  they  had  met  with,  that 
she  Englifh.  t^ey  mutinied9   and  obliged  their  commanders  to  fet  fail 

for  England.     Henry  was   much  difpleafed  with  the  ill 
fuccefs  of  this  enterprize  ;  and  it  was  with  difficulty,  that 
Dorfet,  by  explaining  the  fraudulent  conduct  of  Ferdi- 
.     nand,  was  at  laft  able  to  appeafe  him. 

There  happened  this  fummer  an  action  at  fea,  which 
brought  not  any  more  decifive  advantage  to  the  Englifh, 
Sir  Thomas  Knevet,  m after  of  horfe,  was  fcnt  to  the 
coaft  of  Britanny  with  a  fleet  of  forty-five  fail ;  and  he 
carried  with  him  Sir  Charles  Brandon,  Sir  John  Carew3 
and  many  other  young  courtiers,  who  longed  for  an  op- 
portunity of  difplaying  their  valour.  After  they  had 
committed  forne  depredations,  a  French  fleet  of  thirty-nine 
fail  iftued  from  Breft,  under  the  command  of  Primauget, 

and 
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and  be^an  an  engagement  with  the  Englifh.     Fire  feized  Cx"^nP' 

the  (hip    of   Primauget,    who,    finding    his    deftruc~tion  1 ^r— » 

inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  veflel  of  the  Englifh  I-';12• 
admiral,  and  grappling  with  her,  refolvcd  to  make  her 
fhare  his  fate.  Both  fleets  flood  fome  time  in  fufpence, 
as  fpectitors  of  this  dreadful  engagement;  and  all  men 
faw  with  horror  the  flames  which  confumed  both  veflels, 
and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and  defpair,  which  came 
from  the  mifrrable  combatants.  At  laflr,  the  French 
veflel  blew  up  ;  and  at  the  fame  time  deftroyed  the  Eng- 
lifh x.  The  reft  of  the  French  fleet  made  their  efcape 
into  different  harbours. 

The  war,  which  England  wa^ed  ao-ainft  France, 
though  it  brought  no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom, 
was  of  great  prejudice  to  the  latter;  and  by  obliging 
Lewis  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  the  defence  of  his  own 
dominions,  loft  him  that  fuperiority,  which  his  arms,  in 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  attained  in  Italy. 
Gafton  de  Foix,  his  nephew,  a  young  hero,  had  been  en- 
trufted  with  the  command  of  the  French  forces  ;  and  in 
a  few  months  performed  fuch  feats  of  military  art  and 
prowefs,  as  were  fufficient  to  render  illuftrious  the  life  of 
the  oldeft  captain  y.  His  career  fmifhed  with  the  great 
battle  of  Ravenna,  which,  after  the  moft  obftinate  con- 
flict, he  gained  over  the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies.  He 
perifhed  the  very  moment  his  victory  was  complete  ;  and 
with  him  perifhed  the  fortune  of  the  French  arms  in 
Italy.  The  Swifs,  who  had  rendered  themfelves  ex- 
tremely formidable  by  their  bands  of  difciplined  infan- 
try, invaded  the  Milanefe  with  a  numerous  army,  and 
raifed  up  that  inconftant  people  to  a  revolt  againft  the 
dominion  of  France.  Genoa  followed  the  example  of 
the  dutchy;  and  thus  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks,  entirely 

x  Polvdore  Virgil,  lib.  27.     Stowe,  p.  490.     Lanquet's  Epitome  of  chro- 
piflegj  fol.  273.  y  Guicciard.  lib.  10. 
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Cyr-'\rn'  *°^  ^'ls  ^ta^an   cbnquefls,  except  fome  garrifons  ;    ancl 

* ,, i Maximilian  Sforza,  the  Ton  of  Ludovic,  was  reinftated 

35«3*     in  pofleifion  of  Milan. 

Julius  difcovered  extreme  joy  on  the  difcomnture  of 

the  French  ;  and  the  more  fd,   as  he   had  been  beholden 

for  it  to  the  Swifs,  a  people,   whofe  councils,  he  hoped, 

he  mould  always  be  able  to  influence  and  govern.     The 

pontiff  furvived  this  fuccefs  a  very  little  time  ;  and  in  his 

|ift  Feb.     place  was  chofen  John  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  aopel- 
Leo  X.         r     .  _  T  '  r 

lation  of  Leo  X.  and  proved  one  of  the  mod  illuftrious 

princes  that  ever  fat  on  the,  papal  throne.  Humane,  be- 
neficent, generous,  affable  ;  the  patron  of  every  art,  and 
friend  of  every  virtue  z  ;  he  had  a  foul  no  lefs  capable  of 
forming  great  defigns  than  his  predeceflbr,  but  was  more 
gentle,  pliant,  and  artful  in  employing  means  for  the  exe- 
cution of  them.  The  fole  defect,  indeed,  of  his  cha-, 
racier  was  too  great  finefie  and  artifice;  a  fault,  which, 
both  as  a  priefr.  and  an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to 
avoid.  By  the  negociations  of  Leo,  the  emperor  Maxi- 
milian was  detached  from  the  French  intereft  ;  and  Henry, 
notwithstanding  his  difappointments  in  the  former  cam- 
paign, was  {till  encouraged  to  profecute  his  warlike  mea-i 
fures  againft  Lewis. 

D 

Apirlia-  Henry  had  fummoned  a  new  feilion  of  parliament3, 

and  obtained  a  fupply  for  his  enterprize.  It  was  a  poll- 
tax,  and  impofed  different  fums,  according  to  the  {ration 
and  riches  of  the  perfon.  ^\.  duke  payed  ten  marks,,  an 
earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight  four  marks ; 
every  man  valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in  goods,  four 
marks.  An  impofition  was  alfo  granted  of  two  fifteenths 
and  four  tenths  b.  By  thefe  fupplies,  joined  to  the 
treafure,  which  had  been  left  by  his  father,  and  which  was 
not  yet  entirely  diflipated,  he  was  enabled  to  levy  a  grea$ 


z  Father  Paul,  lib.  i.  a  4th  November,  1512. 
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armv.,  rnd  render  himfelf  formidable  to  his  enemy.    The  C  H  a  P. 

Enrlifh  are   laid   to  have  been  much  encouraged  in  this  v L L 

enterprize,  by  the  arrival  of  a  veflel  in  the  Thames  un-  is1!- 
der  the  papal  banner.  It  carried  prefcnts  of  wine  and 
hams  to  the  king,  and  the  more  eminent  courtiers  ; 
and  fuch  fond  devotion  was  at  that  time  entertained 
towards  the  co:rt  of  Rome,  that  thefe  trivial  prefents 
were  every  where  received  with  the  greateft  triumph  and 
exultation. 

In  order  to  prevent  all  difturbances  from  Scotland, 
while  Henry's  arms  fhould  be  employed  on  the  continent, 
Dr,  Weft,  dean  of  Windfor,  was  difpatched  on  an  em- 
bafly  to  James,  the  king's  brother-in-law ;  and  inftruc- 
tions  were  given  him  to  accommodate  all  differences  be- 
tween the  kingdoms,  as  well  as  to  difcover  the  intentions 
of  the  court  of  Scotland  :.  Some  complaints  had  already 
been  made  on  both  fides.  One  Barton,  a  Scotchman, 
having  fuffered  injuries  from  the  Portugueze,  for  which 
he  could  obta'n  no  rcdrefs,  had  procured  letters  of  marque 
againft  that  nation ;  but  he  had  no  fooner  put  to  fea,  than 
he  was  guilty  of  the  grofleftabufes,  committed  depredations 
upon  the  Englifh,  and  much  infefted  the  narrow  feas  d. 
Lord  Howard  and  Sir  Edward  Howard,  admirals,  and  fons 
cf  the  earl  of  Surrey,  failing  out  againft  him,  fought  him 
in  a  defperate  action,  where  the  pyrate  was  killed  ;  and 
they  brought  his  (hips  into  the  Thames.  As  Henry  re- 
fufed  all  fatisfaction  for  this  act  of  juftice,  fome  of  the 
borderers,  who  wanted  but  a  pretence  for  depredations, 
entered  England  under  the  command  of  lord  Hume,  war- 
den of  the  marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  that 
Jungdom.  Notwithftanding  thefe  mutual  grounds  of  dif- 
Jatisfaclion,  matters  might  eafily  have  been  accommo- 

C  Pc  lydore  Yir°il3  lib,  27,  A  Stowe,  p,  489,     Hollmgflied, 
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Cxxvu'  ^atec3'  had  Jt  not  been  for  Henry's  intended  invafion  of 
v — ZJ, — »  France,  which   rouzed   the  jealoufy  of  the  Scotifh  na- 

Wa'r  wiVh     tion  '*      The   ancient  league>  which  fubfifted    between 
Scotland.     France  and  Scotland,  was  conceived  to  be  the  ftron^ed 
band  of  connexion  ;  and  the  Scots  univerfally  believed, 
that,  were  it  not  for  the  countenance  which  they  received 
from  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had  never  been  able  fo 
long  to  maintain  their  independence  againft  a  people  fo 
much  fuperior.     James  was  farther  incited  to  take  part  in 
the  quarrel  by  the  invitations  of  Anne,  queen  of  France, 
whofe  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tournaments  profefTed 
himfelf,  and  who  fummoned  him,  according  to  the  ideas 
of  romantic  gallantry,  prevalent  in  that  age,  to  take  the 
field  in  her  defence,  and  prove  himfelf  her  true  and  va- 
Jorous  champion.     The  remonflrances  of  his  confort  and 
of  his  wifefl  counfellors  were  in  vain  oppofed  to  the  mar- 
tial ardour  of  this  prince.     He  firft.  fent  a  fquadron  of 
fhips  to  the  afftftance  of  France ;  the  only  fleet  which 
Scotland  feems  ever  to  have  pofTefled.     And  though  he 
ftill  made  profeflions  of  maintaining  a  neutrality,    the 
Englifh  ambafTador  eafily  forefaw,  that  a  war  would  in 
the  end    prove  inevitable;  and  he  gave  warning  of  the 
danger  to  his  matter,  who  fent  the  earl  of  Surrey  to  put 
the  borders  in  a  poflure  of  defence,  and  to  refill  the  ex- 
pected invafion  of  the  enemy. 

Henry,  all  on  fire  for  military  fame,  was  little  dif- 
couragcd  by  this  appearance  of  a  diverfion  from  the 
north;  and  fo  much  the  lefs,  as  he  flattered  himfelf  with 
the  afliflance  of  all  the  confiderable  potentates  of  Europe 
in  his  invafion  of  France.  The  pope  ftill  continued  to 
thunder  out  his  excommunications  againfr,  Lewis,  and 
all  the  adherents  of  the  fchifmatical  council :  The  Swifs 
cantons   made   profeflions   of  violent   animofity   againft 

c  Buchanan,  lib.  13,    Drummond  in  the  life  of  James  IV. 
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France  :  The  ambafTadors  of  Ferdinand  and  Maximilian  chap, 

XXVII. 

had  figned  with  thofe  of  Henry  a  treaty  of  alliance  againft  ' , 

fhat  power,  and  had  ftipulated  the  time  and  place  of  their  «5X1« 
intended  invafion :  And  though  Ferdinand  difavowed  his 
ambaflador,  and  even  figned  a  truce  for  a  twelvemonth 
with  the  common  enemy  ;  Henry  was  not  yet  fully  con- 
vinced of  his  felfifh  and  finifter  intentions,  and  ftill 
hoped  for  his  concurrence  after  the  expiration  of  that 
term.  He  had  now  got  a  minifter  who  complied  with 
all  his  inclinations,  and  flattered  him  in  every  fcheme, 
to  which  his  fanguine  and  impecuous  temper  was  in- 
clined. 

Thomas  Wolsey,  dean  of  Lincoln,  and  almoner  to  Wolfeyml- 
the  king,  furpalTed  in  favour  all  his  miniffers,  and  was1"**5*' 
fait  advancing  towards  that  unrivalled  grandeur,   which 
he  afterwards  attained.     This  man  was  (on  of  a  butcher 
at  Ipfwich  ;    but  having  got  a   learned  education,  and 
being  endowed  with  an  excellent  capacity,  he  was  admitted 
into  the  marquis  of  Dorfet's  family  as  tutor  to  that  noble- 
man's children,  and  foon  gained  the  friendfhip  and  coun- 
tenance of  his  patron  f.    He  was  recommended  to  be  chap- 
lain to  Henry  VII.  and  being  employed  by  that  monarch 
in  a  fecret  negociation,  which  regarded  his  intended  mar- 
riage  with  Margaret  of  Savoy,  Maximilian's  daughter,  he 
acquitted  himfelf  to  the  king's  fatisfacficn,  and  obtained 
the  praife  both  of  diligence  and  dexterity  in  his  conduct  s. 
That  prince,  having  given  him  a  commiffion  to  Maxi- 
milian, who  at  that  time  refided  in  BrufTels,  was  fur- 
prized,  in  lefs  than  three  days  after,  to  fee  Wolfey  prefent 
himfelf  before  him  ;  and   fuppofing  that  he  had  protract- 
ed his  departure,  he  began  to  reprove  him  for  the  dila- 
tory execution  of  his  orders.     Wolfey  informed  him,  that 

?  Stowe,  p3  997.  i  Cavendi/h,    Fiddes's  life  of  Wolfey.    Stowe. 
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cx"^fp' lie  had  juft  returned  from  BrufTels,  and  had  fuccefsfully 

^- — v 'fulfilled  all  his  majefty's  commands,     "  Eut  on   fecond 

*S*%*     <<   thoughts,"  faid  the  king,  "  I  found  that  fomewhat  was 
"  omitted  in  your  orders;   and  have  fent  a  mciTenger  after 
"  you,  with  fuller  inflruclions."     "   I  met  the  meflen- 
66  ger,"  replied  Wolfey,  "  on  my  return:   But  as  I  had 
<c  reflected  on  that  omiffion,  I  ventured  of  myfelf  to  ex- 
tc  ecute  what,  I   knew,  muft  be  your  majedy's  inten- 
"  tions."     The  death  of  Henry,  foon  after  this  incident, 
retarded  the  advancement  of  Wolfey,  and  prevented  his 
reaping  any  advantage  from   the  good    opinion,    which 
that  monarch  had  entertained  of  him  :    But  thencefor- 
wards  he  was  looked  on  at  court  as  a  rifing  man ;  and 
Fox,  biftiop  of  Winchefter,  caft  his  eye   upon  him  as 
one,  who  might  be  ferviceable  to  him  in  his  prefent  fitu- 
ation  h.     This  prelate,  obferving  that  the  earl  of  Surrey 
had  totally  eclipfed  him  in  favour,  refolved  to  introduce 
Wolfey  to  the  young  prince's  familiarity,    and  hoped, 
•  that  he  might  rival  Surrey  in  his  infinuating  arts,  and 
yet  be  content  to  act  in  the  cabinet  a  part  fubordinate 
to  Fox  himfelf,  who  had  promoted  him.      In  a  little 
time,  Wolfey  gained  fo  much  on  the  king,  that  he  fup- 
planted  both  Surrey  in  his  favour,  and  Fox  in  his  truft 
and  confidence.     Being  admitted   to  Henry's  parties   of 
pleafure,  he  took  the  lead   in  every  jovial  convc;  fation, 
and  promoted  all  that  frolic  and  entertainment,  which 
he  found  fuitable  to  the  age  and  inclination  of  the  young 
monarch.       Neither   his   own   years,  which    were  near 
forty,  nor  his  character  of  a  clergyman,  were  any  re- 
itraint  upon  him,  or  engaged  him  to  check,  by  any  ufe- 
lefs  feverity,  the  gaiety,  in  which  Henry,  who  had  fmall 
propenfion  to  debauchery,  palled  his  carelefs  hours.    Dur- 

t»  Antiq.  Eat.  Ecchf.  p.  309.     Pelydore  Virgil,  lib  27. 
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in"-  the   intervals  of  amufement  he  introduced  bufinefs,C  hap. 

.                     .               .                        XXVII 
and  infinuated   thofe  maxims  of  conduct  which   he   was, _, 

defirous  his  mailer  fhoald  adopt.  He  obferved  to  him,  1513- 
that,  while  he  entrufted  his  affairs  into  the  hands  of 
his  father's  counfclloi^  he  had  the  advantage  indeed  of 
employing  men  of  wifdom  and  experience,  but  men  who 
owed  not  their  promotion  to  his  favour,  and  who  fcarcely 
thought  themfelves  accountable  to  him  for  the  exercife 
of  their  authority:  That  by  the  factions,  and  cabals, 
and  jealoufies,  which  had  long  prevailed  among  them, 
they  more  obfiructed  the  advancement  of  his  affairs, 
than  they  promoted  it  by  the  knowledge,  which  age  and 
practice  had  conferred  upon  them  :  Tnat  while  he  thought 
proper  to  pafs  his  time  in  thofe  pleafures,  to  which 
his  age  and  royal  fortune  invited  him,  and  in  thofe 
ftudies,  which  would  in  time  enable  him  to  fway  the 
fcepter  with  abfolute  authority,  his  beft  fyltem  of  govern- 
ment would  be  to  entruif.  his  authority  into  the  hands  of 
fome  one  perfon,  who  was  the  creature  of  his  will,  and 
who  could  entertain  no  view  but  that  of  promoting  his 
fervice  :  And  that  if  this  minifter  had  alfo  the  fame  relifh 
for  pleafure  with  himfelf,  and  the  fame  tafte  for  fcience, 
he  could  more  ealily,  at  intervals,  account  to  him  for  his 
whole  conduct,  and  introduce  his  mafter  gradually  into 
the  knowledge  of  public  bufmefs,  and  thus,  without  te- 
dious conitraint  or  application,  initiate  him  in  the  fcience 
©f  government  l. 

Hen.ry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolfey  ;  and 
finding  no  one  fo  capable  of  executing  this  plan  of  admi- 
nistration as  the  perfon  who  propofcd  it,  he  focn  ad- 
vanced his  favou:ite,  from  being  the  companion  of  his 
pleafures,  to  be  a  member  of  his  council ;  and  from  be- 

4  Civcndifh,  p.  x%,     Stcwe,  p,  4^9, 
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c  5ufr  P*ing  a  member  of  his  council,  to  be  his  fole  and  abfolutd 

JS.  .A.  V  lit 

y v — ->  riiinifter.     By  this  rapid  advancement  and  uncOntrouled 

tj.  15*3'     authority,  the  character  and  genius  of  Wolfev  had  full 
tiis  cnarac-  J *  °  J 

ter.  o[  portunity  to  difplay   itfelf.      Infatiable  in  his  acqui- 

fitions,  but  ftill  more  magnificent  in  his  expence :  Of 
extenfive  capacity,  but  ftill  more  unbounded  enterprize : 
Ambitious  of  power,  but  ftill  more  defirous  of  glory  : 
Infinuating,  engaging,  perfuafive ;  and5  by  turns,  lofty, 
elevated,  commanding:  Haughty  to  his  equals,  but  af- 
fable to  his  dependants  ;  opprefiive  to  the  people,  but 
liberal  to  his  friends  ;  more  generous  than  grateful ;  lefs 
moved  by  injuries  than  by  contempt;  he  was  framed 
to  take  the  afcendant  in  every  intercourfe  with  others, 
but  exerted  this  fuperiority  of  nature  with  fuch  oftentation 
as  expofed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one  willing  to 
recal  the  original  inferiority  or  rather  meannefs  of  his 
fortune. 

The  branch  of  adminiftration,  in  which  Henry  mofr. 
exerted  himfelf,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to 
Wolfey,  was  the  military,  which,  as  it  fuited  the  natural 
gallantry  and  bravery  of  his  temper,  as  well  as  the  ar- 
dour of  his  youth,  was  the  principal  object,  of  his  atten- 
tion. Finding  that  Lewis  had  made  great  preparations 
both  by  fea  and  land  to  refift  him,  he  was  no  lefs  careful 
to  levy  a  formidable  army,  and  equip  a  confiderable 
fleet  for  the  invafion  of  France.  The  command  of  the 
fleet  was  entrufted  to  Sir  Edward  Howard  :  who,  after 
fcouring  the  channel  for  fome  time,  prefented  himfelf 
before  B reft,  where  the  French  navy  then  lay;  and  he 
challenged  them  to  a  combat.  The  French  admiral* 
who  expected  from  the  Mediterranean  a  reinforcement  of 
fome  gallies  under  the  command  of  Prejeant  de  Bidoux^ 
kept  within  the  harbour,  and  faw  with  patience  the 
Englifh  burn  and  deftroy  the  country  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.    At  Lift  Prejeant  arrived  with  fix  gailies,  and  put 

into 
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Into  Conquet,    a  place  within  a  few  leagues  of  Breft;  C^^P. 

where  he  fecured  himfelf  behind  fome  batteries,  which  * „^_ t 

he  had  planted  on  rocks,  that  lay  on  each  fide  of  him.  l3*P 
Howard  was,  notwithftanding,  determined  to  make  an  at-  *sth  APr*J« 
tack  upon  him  ;  and  as  he  had  but  two  gallies,  he  took 
himfelf  the  command  of  one,  and  gave  the  other  to  lord 
Ferrars.  He  was  followed  by  fome  row-barges  and  fome 
crayers  under  the  command  of  Sir  Thomas  Cheyney, 
Sir  William  Sidney,  and  other  officers  of  diftinclion. 
He  immediately  faftened  on  Prejeant's  fhip,  and  leaped 
on  board  of  her,  attended  by  one  Carroz,  a  Spanifh  ca- 
valier, and  feventeen  Englifhmen.  The  cable,  mean- 
while, which  faftened  his  fhip  to  that  of  the  enemy,  be- 
ing cut,  the  admiral  v/as  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the 
French  ;  and  as  he  ftill  continued  the  combat  with  great 
gallantry,  he  was  pufhed  overboard  by  their  pikes fc. 
Lord  Ferrars,  feeing  the  admiral's  galley  fall  off,  follow- 
ed with  the  other  fmall  velTels;  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
fo  difcou raged  by  the  lofs  of  their  commander,  that  they 
retired  from  before  Breft !.  The  French  navy  came  out 
of  harbour;  and  even  ventured  to  invade  the  coaft  of 
Suffex.  They  were  repulfed,  and  Prejeant,  their  com- 
mander, loft  an  eye  by  the  fhot  of  an  arrow.  Lord 
Howard,  brother  to  the  deceafed  admiral,  fucceeded  to 
the  command  of  the  Englifh  fleet;  and  little  memorable 
DaiTed  at  fea  during  this  fummer. 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  during 
the  whole  winter,  for  an  invafion  on  France  by  the  way 

k  It  was  a  maxim  of  Howard's,  that  no  admiral  was  good  for  any  thing, 
that  was  not  brave  even  to  a  degree  of  madnefs.  As  the  fea-fervice  requires 
much  lefs  plan  and  contrivance  and  capacity  than  The  lar.d,  this  maxim  has 
great  plaufibility  and  appearance  of  truth  ;  Though  the  fate  of  Howard  him- 
felf may  ferve  as  a  proof  that  even  there  courage  ought  to  be  tempered  with 
difcreiion. 

]  Stowe,  p.  491,     Herber%  HjJlingfted,  p.  81$. 
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H    A  p  •  of  Calais;    but  the  fummer  was  well   advanced    before 

X.2\.  v  J  I,  <  m 

*  v  *  every  tnmg  was  in  fufficient  rcadinefs  for  the  intended 
15,3«  enterprize.  The  long  peace  which  the  kingdom  had 
enjoyed,  had  fomewhat  unfitted  the  Engliih  for  military 
expeditions ;  and  the  great  change,  which  had  lately, 
been  introduced  in  the  art  of  war,  had  rendered  it  fiill 
more  difficult  to  enure  them  to  the  ufe  of  the  weapons 
now  employed  in  action.  The  Swifs,  and  after  them  the 
Spaniards,  had  ihown  the  advantage  of  a  (table  infantry^ 
who  fought  with  pike  and  fword,  and  were  able  to  re- 
pulfe  even  the  heavy-armed  cavalry,  in  which  the  great 
force  of  the  armies  formerly  confided.  The  practice  of 
fire-arms  was  become  common  ;  though  the  caliver,  which 
was  the  weapon  now  in  ufe,  was  fo  inconvenient,  and 
attended  with  fo  many  difadvantages,  that  it  had  not  en- 
tirely difcredited  the  bow,  a  weapon  in  which  the  Eng- 
lifli  excelled  all  European  nations.  A  confiderable  part 
cf  the  forces,  which  Henry  levied  for  the  invafion  of 
France,  confided  of  archers  ;  and  as  foon  as  affairs  were 
in  rcadinefs,  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  amounting  to 
8000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Sbrewf- 
burv,  failed  over  to  Calais.  Shrewfbury  was  accompa- 
nied by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fitzwater,  Hang- 
ings, Cobham,  and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  captain  of  the 
light  horfe.  Another  body  of  6000  men  foon  after  fol- 
lowed under  the  command  of  lord  Herbert,  the  cham- 
berlain, attended  by  the  earls  of  Northumberland  and 
Kent,  the  lords'Audley  and  Delawar,  together  with  Ca- 
rew,  Curfon,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  king  himfelf  prepared  to  follow  with  the  maiii 
body  and  rear  of  the  army;  and  he  appointed  the  queen 
recent  of  the  kingdom  during  his  abfence.  That  he 
might  fecure  her  adminiRration  from  all  disturbance,  he 

.  ordered 
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Ordered  Edmond  de  la  Pole,  earl  of  Suffolk,  to  be  be-  ^vl/' 
headed  in  the  Tower,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  at-  i       v      j 
tainted  and  imprifoned  during  the  late  reign.     Henry  was      15' 3- 
led  to  commit  this  aft  of  violence  by  the  dying  commands, 
as  is  imagined,  of  his  father,  who  told  him,  that  he  ne- 
ver would  be  free  from  danger,  while  a  man  of  fo  turbu- 
lent a  difpofition  as  Suffolk  was  alive.     And  as  Richard 
de  la  Pole,  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  accepted  of  a  com- 
mand in  the  French  fervice,  and  fooliflily  attempted  to 
revive  the  York  faction,  arid  to  inftigate  them  againft 
the  prefent  government*  he  probably,    by  that   means, 
drew  more  fuddenly  the  king's  vengeance  on  this  unhappy 
nobleman. 

At  laft,  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingham  30th  June* 
and  many  others  of  the  nobility,  arrived  at  Calais,  and 
entered  upon  his  French  expedition,  from  which  he  fondly 
expected  fo  much  fuccefs  and  glory  m.  Of  all  thofe  allies, 
on  whofe  afiiftance  he  relied,  the  Swifs  alone  fully  per- 
formed their  engagements.  Being  put  in  motion  by  alnvafionof 
fum  of  money  fent  them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their 
victories  obtained  in  Italy,  and  by  their  animofity  againft 
France,  they  were  preparing  to  enter  that  kingdom  with 
an  army  of  twenty-five  thoufand  men  ;  and  no  equal 
force  could  be  oppofed  to  their  incurfion.  Maximilian 
had  received  an  advance  of  120,000  crowns  from  Henry, 
and  had  promifed  to  reinforce  the  Swifs  with  8000  men, 
but  failed  in  his  engagements.  That  he  might  make 
atonement  to  the  king,  he  himfelf  appeared  in  the  Low 
Countries,  and  joined  the  Englifh  army  with  fome  Ger- 
man and  Flemifh  foldiers,  who  were  ufeful  in  giving  an 
example  of  di-fcipline  to  Henry's  new  levied  forces.  Ob- 
ferving  the  difpofition  of  the  Englilh  monarch  to  be  more 
bent  on  glory  than  on  interefr,  he  inlifted  himfelf  in  his 
fervice,  wore  the  crofs  of  St.  George,  and  received  pay, 

m  Polydcre  Virgil,  lib.  %y.     Iklcarius,  lib.  14. 
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a  hundred  crowns  a  day,  as  one  of  his  fubjects  and  cap- 
tains. But  while  he  exhibited  this  extraordinary  fpec- 
lSll-  tacle,  of  an  emperor  of  Germany  ferving  under  a  kin* 
of  England,  he  was  treated  with  the  higheft  refpect 
by  Henry,  and  really  directed  all  the  operations  of  the 
Englifh  army. 

Before  the  arrival  of  Henry  and  Maximilian  in  the 
camp,  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury  and  lord  Herbert  had  formed 
the  iiege  of  Terouane,  a  town  fituated  on  the  frontiers 
of  Picardy ;  and  they  began  to  attack  the  place  with  vi- 
gour.    Teligni  and  Crequi  commanded  in  the  town,  and 
had  a  garrifon  not  exceeding  two  thoufand  men ;  yet  made 
they  fuch  ftout  refiftance  as  protracted  the  fiege  a  month  j 
and  they  at  laft  found  themfelves   more  in  danger  from 
want  of  provifions  and  ammunition,  than  from  the  afTault3 
of  the  befiegers.     Having  conveyed  intelligence  of  their 
fituation  to  Lewis,  who  had  advanced   to  Amiens  with 
his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to  throw  relief  into  the 
x6th  Aug.    place.     Fontrailles   appeared  at  the  head  of  800  horfe- 
men,  each  of  whom  carried  a  fack  of  gunpowder  behind 
him,  and  two  quarters  of  bacon.     With  this  fmall  force 
he  made  a  fudden  and  unexpected  irruption  into  the  Eng- 
lifh camp,  and  furmounting  all  refiftance,  advanced  to 
the  foflee  of  the  town,  where  each  horfeman  threw  down 
his  burden.     They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallop, 
and  were  fo   fortunate  as  again  to  break  through  the 
Englifh,  and  to  fuffer  little  or  no  lofs  in  this  dangerous 
attempt n. 
Battle  of  But  the  Englifh  had,  foon  after,  full  revenge  for  the 

Gujncgate.  jnfu]t#  Henry  had  received  intelligence  of  the  approach 
of  the  French  horfe,  who  had  advanced  to  protect:  another 
incurfion  of  Fontrailles  ;  and  he  ordered  fome  troops  to 
pafs  the  Lis,  in  order  to  oppofe  them.  The  cavalry  of 
France,  though  they  confifted  chiefly  of  gentlemen,  who 

»  Hift.  dc  Chcv.  Bayard,  chap.  57.     Memoircs  de  Belial. 
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had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  many  defperate  actions  CHAP, 
in  Italy,  were,  on  fight  of  the  enemy,  feized  with  fo  un-  v  .  * 

accountable  a  panic,  that  they  immediately  took  to  flighty  *i*i* 
and  were  purfued  by  the  Englifh.  The  duke  of  Lon- 
gueville,  who  commanded  the  French,  Buffi  d'Amboife, 
Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and  many 
other  officers  of  diftinclion,  were  made  prifoners  °.  This 
action,  or  rather  rout,  is  fometimes  called  the  battle  of 
Guinegate,  from  the  place  where  it  was  fought ;  but 
more  commonly  the  Battle  of  Spurs,  becaufe  the  French j 
that  day,  made  more  ufe  of  their  fpurs  than  of  their 
fwords  or  military  weapons. 

After  fo  confiderable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who 
was  at  the  head  of  a  complete  army  of  above  50,000  men, 
might  have  made  incurfions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and 
fpread  confufion  and  defolation  every  where.  It  gave 
Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard,  that  the  Englifh,  in* 
ftead  of  pufhing  their  victory,  and  attacking  the  difmayed 
troops  of  France,  returned  to  the  fiege  of  fo  inconfider- 
able  a  place  as  Teroiiane.  The  governors  were  obliged 
foon  after  to  capitulate ;  and  Henry  found  his  acquifition 
of  fo  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expence  of 
fome  blood,  and  what,  in  his  prefent  circumftances,  was 
more  important,  of  much  valuable  time,  that  he  immedi- 
ately demolifhed  the  fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the 
French  were  again  revived  with  regard  to  the  motions  of 
the  Englifh.  The  Swifs  at  the  fame  time  had  entered 
Burgundy  with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  fiege  to  Di- 
jon, which  was  in  no  condition  to  refift  them.  Ferdinand 
himfelf,  though  he  had  made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  feemed 
difpofed  to  lay  hold  of  every  advantage  which  fortune 
fhould  prefent  to  him.  Scarcely  ever  was  the  French 
monarchy  in  greater  danger,  or  lefs  in  a  condition  to  de- 

©  Memoires  de  Bellai,  liv,  1.      Polydore  Virgil,  liv,  27.     Hollingrtied, 
P»  %%%.    Herbert. 
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CHAP,  fend  itfelf  ao-ainft  thofe  powerful  armies,  which  on  every 

XXVII.  . 

t|  '  ;  fide  affailed   or  threatened  it.     Even  many  of  the  inha- 

J5r3-      bitants  of  Paris,  who  believed  themfelves  expofed  to  the 

rapacity  and  violence  of  the  enemy,  began  to  diflodge, 

without  knowing  what  place  could  afford   them  greater 

fecurity. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his  prefent  difficulties 
by  the  manifold  blunders  of  his  enemies.  The  Swifs 
allowed  themfelves  to  be  feduced  into  a  negociation  by 
Tremoille,  governor  of  Burgundy  ;  and  without  making 
enquiry,  whether  that  nobleman  had  any  powers  to  treat, 
they  accepted  of  the  conditions  which  he  offered  them. 
Tremoille,  who  knew  that  he  fhould  be  difavowed  by 
his  matter,  flipulated  whatever  they  were  pleafed  to  de- 
mand ;  and  thought  himfelf  happy,  at  the  expence  of 
fome  payments,  and  very  large  promifes,  to  get  rid  of  fo 
formidable  an  enemy  p. 

The  meafures  of  Henry  fhowed  equal  ignorance  in 
the  art  of  war  with  that  of  the  Swifs  in  negociation. 
Tournay  was  a  great  and  rich  city,  which,  though 
it  lay  within  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  belonged  to 
France,  and  afforded  the  troops  of  that  kingdom  a  paffage 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  who 
was  defirous  of  freeing  his  grandfon  from  fo  troublefome 
a  neighbour,  advifed  Henry  to  lay  fiege  to  the  place ; 
and  the  Englifh  monarch,  not  confidering  that  fuch  an 
acquifition  nowife  advanced  his  conquefts  in  France,  was 
fo  imprudent  as  to  follow  this  interefted  counfel.  The 
city  of  Tournay,  by  its  ancient  charters,  being  exempt- 
ed from  the  burthen  of  a  garrifon,  the  burghers,  againft 
the  remonftrance  of  their  fovereign,  ftrenuoufly  infifted 
on  maintaining  this  dangerous  privilege ;  and  they  en- 
gaged, by  themfelves,  to  make  a  vigorous  defence  againft 
the  enemy  *.     Their  courage  failed  them  when  matters 

P  Memoires  du  marefchal  de  Fleuranges,  Edlarius,  lib.  14. 
9  Memoires  de  Fleuranges. 
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came  to  trial;  and  after  a  few  days  fiege,  the  place  was  cx"^iLP' 

Surrendered  to  the  Englifh.     The  bifhop  of  Tournay  wasv K, ' 

lately  dead  ;  and  as  a  new  bifhop  was  already  elected  by^  J^3' 
the  chapter,  but  not  inftalled  in  his  office,  the  king  be- 
ftowed  the  adminiftration  of  the  fee  on  his  favourite, 
Wolfey,  and  put  him  in  immediate  pofTefTion  of  the  re- 
venues, which  were  confiderable  r.  Hearing  of  the  retreat 
of  the  Swifs,  and  obferving  the  feafon  to  be  far  advanced, 
he  thought  proper  to  return  to  England  ;  and  he  carried 
the  greater  part  of  his  army  with  him.  Succefs  had  at- 
tended him  in  every  enterprize ;  and  his  youthful  mind 
was  much  elated  with  this  feeming  profperity  ;  but  all 
men  of  judgment,  comparing  the  advantages  of  his  Situa- 
tion with  his  progrefs,  his  expence  with  his  acquifitions, 
were  convinced,  that  this  campaign,  fo  much  vaunted, 
was,  in  reality,  both  ruinous  and  inglorious  to  him  s. 

The  fuccefs,  which,  during  this  fummer,  had  attended 
Henry's  arms  in  the  North,  was  much  more  decifive. 
The  king  of  Scotland  had  affembled  the  whole  force 
of  his  kingdom  ;  and  having  palTed  the  Tweed  with  a 
brave,  though  a  tumultuary  army  of  above  50,000  men, 
he  ravaged  thofe  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay 
neareft  that  river,  and  he  employed  himfelf  in  taking  the 
caftles  of  Norham,  Etal,  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places 
of  fmall  importance.  Lady  Ford,  being  taken  prifoner  in 
her  caftle,  was  prefented  to  James,  and  fo  gained  on  the 
affections  of  that  prince,  that  he  wafted  in  pleafure  the 
critical  time,  which,  during  the  abfence  of  his  enemy,  he 
fhould  have  employed  in  pufhing  his  conquefts.  His 
troops,  lying  in  a  barren  country,  where  they  foon  con- 
fumed  all  the  provifions,  began  to  be  pinched  with  hun- 
ger ;  and  as  the  authority  of  the  prince  was  feeble,  and 
military  difcipline,  during  that  age,  extremely  relaxed, 
many  of  them  had  ftolen   from   the  camp,  and  retired 

*  Strype's  Memorials,  vol.  i.  p.  5t  6.  *  Guicciardini. 
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C,'xvir*  nomewarcls.     Meanwhile,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  having  col- 

I v 1  ledted  a  force  of  26,000  men,   of  which  5000  had  been 

IS1!?      fent  oyer  from  the  king's  army  in  France,  marched  to  the 
defence  of  the  country,  and  approached  the  Scots,  who 
lay  on  fome  high  ground  near  the  hills  of  Cheviot.     The 
river  Till  ran  between  the  armies,  and  prevented  an  en- 
gagement :  Surrey  therefore  fent  a  herald  to  the  Scottifh 
camp,  challenging  the  enemy  to  defcend  into  the  plain  of 
Milfield,"  which  lay  towards  the  fouth  ;  and  there,  ap- 
pointing a  day  for  the  combat,  to  try  their  valour  on 
equal  ground.     As  he  received  no  fatisfaclory  anfwer,  he 
made  a  feint  of  marching  towards  Berwick  ;  as  if  he  in- 
tended to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay  wafte  the  borders,  and  cut 
off  the  provifions  of  the  enemy.     The  Scottifh  army,  in 
order  to  prevent  his  purpofe,  put  themfelves  in  motion  ; 
and  having  fet  fire  to  the  huts  in  which  they  had  quar- 
tered, they  defcended    from    the  hills.      Surrey,  taking 
advantage   of  the    fmoke,    which    was    blown   towards 
him,  and    v/hich    concealed   his  movements,  paffed    the 
Till   with  his  artillery  and   vanguard   at   the  bridge  of 
Twifel,  and  fent  the  reft  of  his  army  to  feek  a  ford  higher 
up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and  both 
fides  prepared  for  it  with  tranquillity  and  order  *.  The 
igth  Sept.  Englifh  divided  their  army  into  two  lines  :  Lord  Howard 
led  the  main  body  of  the  firft  line,  Sir  Edmond  Howard 
the  right  wing,  SirMarmaduke  Conftable  the  left.  The 
earl  of  Surrey  himfelf  commanded  the  main  body  of  the 
fecond  line,  lord  Dacres  the  right  wing,  Sir  Edward 
Rattle  of  Stanley  the  left.  The  front  of  the  Scots  prefented  three 
divifions  to  the  enemy  :  The  middle  was  led  by  the  king 
himfelf:  The  right  by  the  earl  of  Huntley,  aflifted  by 
lord  Hume  :  The  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle, 

t  Buchanan,  lib.  13.      Drummond.    Herbert.    Pol)  dore  Virgil,  lib.  27, 
Stowe,  p,  493,     Paijlus  Jovitts. 

A  fourth, 
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A  fourth  divifion  under  the  earl  of  Bothwel  made  a  body  c"  *p§ 
of  referve.     Huntley  began  the  battle  ;  and  after  a  iharp 
conflict,  put  to   flight  the  left  wing  of  the  Englifh,  and 
chaced   them   off  the  field  :    But  on  returning  from  the 
purfuit,   he  found  the  whole  Scottifh   army  in  great  dif- 
order.      The   divifion   under   Lenox  and  Argyle,   elated 
with   the   fuccefs   of  the  other   wing,  had  broken  their 
ranks,  and    notwithftanding  the   remonftrances  and  en- 
treaties of  La  Motte,  the  French  ambafTador,  had  rufhed 
headlong  upon  the  enemy.     Not  only  Sir  Edmond  How- 
ard, at  the  head  of  his  divifion,  received  them  with  great 
valour  j  but  Dacres,  who  commanded  in  the  fecond  line, 
wheeling  about  during  the  action,  fell  upon  their  rear, 
and  put  them  to  the  fword  without  refiftance.     The  di- 
vifion under  James  and  that  under  Bothwel,  animated  by 
the  valour  of  their  leaders,  ftill  made  head  againfr  the 
Englifh,  and  throwing  themfelves  into  a  circle,  protracted 
the  action,  till   night  feparated   the   combatants.     The 
victory  feemed  yet  undecided,  and  the  numbers  that  fell 
on  each   fide,  were  nearly  equal,  amounting  to  above 
5000   men :     But    the    morning   difcovered   where    the 
advantage  lay.     The   Englifh  had  loft  only  perfons  of 
fmall  note;  but  the  flower  of  the  Scottifh  nobility  had 
fallen  in  battle,  and   their  king  himfelf,  after  the  mofl 
diligent  enquiry,  could  no  where  be  found.     Jn  fearchin^- 
the  field,  the  Englifh  met  with  a  dead  body,  which  re- 
fembled  him,  and  was  arrayed  in   a  fimilar  habit  j  and 
they  put  it  in  a  leaden  coffin,  and   fent  it   to  London. 
During  fome  time  it  was  kept  unburied  ;  becaufe  James 
died  under  fentence  of  excommunication,  on  account  of 
his  confederacy  with  France,  and  his  oppofition  to  the 
holy  feeu  :  But  upon  Henry's  application,  who  pretended 
that  this  prince  had,  in  the  inftant  before  his  death,  dif- 
covered figns  of  repentance,  abfolution  was  given  him, 

u  Buchanan,  lib.  13.     Herbert. 

F  f  4  *nd 
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chap.  an(]   njs  body  was   interred.     The  Scots,  however,  ftill 
v..  ,  aiT-rfpr1;  that  it  was  not  James  s  body,  which  was  found 

*5*l>  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  of  one  Elphinfton,  who 
had  been  arrayed  in  arms  refembling  their  king's,  in  order 
to  divide  the  attention  of  the  Englifh,  and  fhare  the  dan- 
ger with  his  matter.  It  was  believed  that  James  had  been 
feen  crofting  the  Tweed  at  Kelfo  ;  and  fome  imagined 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  vaflals  of  lord  Hume, 
wThom  that  nobleman  had  inftigated  to  commit  fo  enor- 
mous a  crime.  But  the  populace  entertained  the  opinion 
that  he  was  frill  alive,  and  having  fecretly  gone  in  pil- 
grimage to  the  holy  land,  would  foon  return,  and  take 
poffeffion  of  the  throne,  This  fond  conceit  was  long  en- 
tertained among  the  Scots. 

The  kino;  of  Scotland  and  moil  of  his  chief  nobles 
being  ilain  in  the  field  of  Flouden,  fo  this  battle  was 
called,  an  inviting  opportunity  was  offered  to  Henry  of 
gaining  advantages  over  that  kingdom,  perhaps  of  re- 
ducing it  to  fubje&ion.  But  he  difcovered  on  this  occa- 
sion a  mind  truly  great  and  generous.  When  the  queen 
of  Scotland,  Margaret,  who  was  created  regent  during 
the  infancy  of  her  fon,  applied  for  peace,  he  readily 
granted  it ;  and  took  companion  of  the  helplefs  condi- 
tion of  his  fitter  and  nephew.  The  earl  of  Surrey,  who 
$5'4-  had  gained  him  fo  great  a  victory,  was  reftored  to  the  title 
of  duke  of  Norfolk,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  fa- 
ther, for  engaging  on  the  fide  of  Richard  III.  Lord  How- 
ard was  honoured  with  the  title  of  earl  of  Surrey.  Sir 
Charles  Brandon  the  king's  favourite,  whom  he  had  be- 
fore created  vifcount  Liile,  was  now  raifed  to  the  dignity 
pf  duke  of  Suffolk.  Wolfey,  who  was  both  his  favour- 
ite and  his  minifter,  was  created  bifliop  of  Lincoln.  Lord 
Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Worcefter.  Sir  Ed- 
ward Stanley,  that  of  lord  Monteagle.  ] 

Though 
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Tkough  peace  with  Scotland  gave  Henry  fecurity  onc  H  A  p« 
that  f;ie,  and  enabled  him  to  profecute  in  tranquillity  i  \ 

his  enterprize  againft  France,  fome  other  incidents  had      ish* 
happened,  which  more  than  counterbalanced  this  fortu- 
nate event,  and  ferved  to  open  his  eyes  with  regard  to  the 
rafhnefs  of  an  undertaking,   into  which  his  youth  and 
high  fortune  had  betrayed  him. 

Lewis,  fully  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation,  to 
which  his  kingdom  had  been  reduced  during  the  former 
campaign,  was  refolved,  by  every  expedient,  to  prevent 
the  return  of  like  perils,  and  to  break  the  confederacy  of 
his  enemies.  The  pope  was  nowife  difpofed  to  pufh  the 
French  to  extremity  ;  and  provided  they  did  not  return  to 
take  porTe/Iion  of  Milan,  his  interefts  rather  Led  him  to 
preferve  the  balance  among  the  contending  parties.  He 
accepted,  therefore,  of  Lewis's  offer  to  renounce  the  coun- 
cil of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the  excommunication, 
which  his  predeceflbr  and  himfelf  had  fulminated  againft 
that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was  now  faft  de- 
clining in  years  ;  and  as  he  entertained  no  farther  ambi- 
tion than  that  of  keeping  poiTefTion  of  Navarre,  which  he 
had  fubdued  by  his  arms  and  policy,  he  readily  hearkened 
to  the  propofals  of  Lewis  for  prolonging  the  truce  ano- 
ther year ;  and  he  even  fhowed  an  inclination  of  forming 
a  more  intimate  connexion  with  that  monarch.  Lewis 
had  dropped  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  his  fecond 
daughter,  Renee,  either  to  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or 
his  brother,  Ferdinand,  both  of  them  grandfons  of  the 
Spanifh  monarch  ;  and  he  declared  his  refolution  of  be- 
llowing on  her,  as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the  d-utchy 
of  Milan.  Ferdinand  not  only  embraced  thefe  propofals 
with  joy  ;  but  alfo  engaged  the  emperor,  Maximilian,  in 
the  fame  views,  and  procured  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty, 
which  opened  fo  inviting  a  profpe£fc  of  aggrandizing  their 
common  grandchildren* 

Whew 
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CHAP.      When  Henry  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's  renewal  of 
k  '  /  the  truce  with  Lewis,  he  fell   into  a  violent  rage,  and 

'S'4*      loudly  complained,  that  his  father-in-law  had  firft,  by 
high  promifes    and    profeflions,    engaged  him  in  enmity 
with    France,  and   afterwards,  without  giving  him  the 
lean:  warning,  had  now  again  facrificed  his  interefts  to 
his  own  felfifh  purpofes,  and  had  left  him  expofed  alone 
to  all  the  danger  and  expence  of  the  war.     In  propor- 
tion to  his  eafy  credulity  and  his  unfufpecting  reliance  on 
Ferdinand  was  the  vehemence  with  which  he  exclaimed 
againft  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  ;  and  he  threat- 
ened revenge  for  this  egregious  treachery  and  breach  of 
faith  w.     But  he  loft  all   patience  when  informed  of  the 
other  negociation,  by  which  Maximilian  was  alio  feduced 
from   his    alliance,    and    in    which  propofals  had    been 
agreed  to,  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Spain  with 
the  daughter  of  France.     Charles,  during  the  lifetime  of 
the  late  king,  had  been  affianced  to  Mary,  Henry's  younger 
filter ;  and  as  the  prince  now  approached  the  age  of  pu- 
berty, the  king  had  expected  the  immediate  completion  of 
the  marriage,  and  the  honourable  fettlement  of  a  fifter, 
for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  tender  affection.     Such  a 
complication,  therefore,  of  injuries  gave  him  the  highefl: 
difpleafure,  and  infpired  him  with  a  defire  of  exprelfing 
his   difdain    towards    thofe    who    had    impofed    on    his 
youth  and  inexperience,    and   had  abufed  his  too  great 
facility. 

The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  had  been  made  pri- 
soner at  the  battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was  (till 
detained  in  England,  was  ready  to  take  advantage  of  all 
thefe  difpofitions  of  Henry,  in  order  to  procure  a  peace 
and  even  an  alliance,  which  he  knew  to  be  paffionately 
defired  by  his  matter.  He  reprefented  to  the  king,  that 
Anne,  queen  of  France,  being  lately  dead,  a  door  was 

w  Petius  de  AngUria  Epift.  545,  546. 

thereby 
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thereby  opened  for  an  affinity,  which  might  tend  to  the  c  5JJ.  p* 
advantage  of  both  kingdoms,  and  which  would  ferve  tOv_ -v— -» 
terminate  honourably  all  the  differences  between  them:      iS'4* 
That  fhe  had  left  Lewis  no  male  children  ;  and  as  he  had 
ever  entertained  a  ftrong  defire  of  having  heirs  to  the 
crown,  no  marriage  feemed  more  fuitable  to  him   than 
that  with  the    princefs    of  England,  whofe   youth  and 
beauty  afforded  the  moft  flattering  hopes  in  that  particu- 
lar :  That  though  the  marriage  of  a  princefs  of  fixteen, 
with  a  king  of  fifty-three,  might  feem  unfuitable  ;  yet 
the  other  advantages,  attending  the  alliance,  were  more 
than  a  fufficient  compenfation  for  this  inequality  :  And 
that  Henry,  in  loofening  his  connexions  with  Spain,  from 
which  he   had  never  reaped  any  advantage,  would  con- 
tract a  clofe  affinity  with  Lewis,  a  prince,  who,  through 
his  whole  life,  had  invariably  maintained  the  character  of 
probity  and  honour. 

As  Henry  feemed  to  hearken  to  this  difcourfe  with 
willing  ears,  Longueville  informed  his  matter  of  the  pro- 
bability, which  he  difcovered,  of  bringing  the  matter  to 
a  happy  conclufion  ;  and  he  received  full  powers  for  ne- 
gotiating the  treaty.  The  articles  were  eafily  adjufted 
between  the  monarchs.  Lewis  agreed  that  Tournay  Peace  with 
fhould  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Englifh  ;  that  Richard^  Auguft, 
de  la  Pole  fhould  be  banifhed  to  Metz,  there  to  live  on  a 
penfion  affigned  him  by  Lewis ;  that  Henry  fhould  re- 
ceive payment  of  a  million  of  crowns,  being  the  arrears 
due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himfelf ;  and  that  the  prin- 
cefs Mary  fhould  bring  four  hundred  thoufand  crowns  as 
her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  queen 
of  France,  even  the  former,  who  was  heirefs  of  Britanny. 
The  two  princes  alfo  agreed  on  the  fuccours,  with  which 
they  fhould  mutually  fupply  each  other,  in  cafe  either  of 
them  were  attacked  by  an  enemy  *. 

x  Du  Tillct. 

I* 
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CHAP.      JN  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  fent  over  to 

*_^_>  France  with  a  fplendid  retinue,  and  Lewis  met  her  at 

J5$t*    Abbeville,  where  the  efpoufals  were  celebrated.     He  was 

5th  Ottob.  .  * 

enchanted  with  the  beauty,  grace,  and  numerous  accom- 

plifhments  of  the  young  princefs  ;  and  being  naturally  of 
an  amorous  difpofition,  which  his  advanced  age  had  not 
entirely  cooled,  he  was  feduced  into  fuch  a  courfe  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure,  as  proved  very  unfuitable  to  his  declining 
1515.  ftate  of  health  y.  He  died  in  lef%than  three  months  after 
***  the  marriage,  to  the  extreme  regret  of  the  French  nation, 
who,  fenfible  of  his  tender  concern  for  their  welfare, 
gave  him  with  one  voice  the  honourable  appellation  of 
father  of  his  people, 

Francis,  duke  of  Angouleme,  a  youth  of  one  and 
twenty,  who  had  married  Lewis's  elder  daughter,  fuc- 
ceeded  him  on  the  throne ;  and  by  his  activity,  valour, 
generoflty,  and  other  virtues,  gave  prognoftics  of  a  happy 
and  glorious  reign.  This  young  monarch  had  been 
extremely  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  Englifti  prin- 
cefs ;  and  even  during  his  predeceflbr's  life-time,  had 
payed  her  fuch  afliduous  court,  as  made  fome  of  his 
friends  apprehend,  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  gal- 
lantry towards  her.  But  being  warned,  that,  by  indulging 
this  paflion,  he  might  probably  exclude  himfelf  from  the 
throne,  he  forbore  all  farther  addrefles  ;  and  even  watched 
the  young  dowager  with  a  very  careful  eye  during  the  firft 
months  of  her  widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of 
Suffolk,  was  at  that  time  in  the  court  of  France,  the 
moft  comely  perfonage  of  his  time,  and  the  moft  accom- 
plished in  all  the  exercifes,  which  were  then  thought  to 
befit  a  courtier  and  a  foldier.  He  was  Henry's  chief  fa- 
vourite; and  that  monarch  had  even  once  entertained 
thoughts  of  marrying  him  to  his  fifter,  and  had  given  in- 
dulgence to  the  mutual  paflion,  which  took  place  be- 

y  Brantome  Eloge  dc  Louis  XII. 

a  tween 
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tween  them.     The  queen  afked  Suffolk,  whether  he  hade  hap. 

.  XXVII. 

now  the  courage,  without  farther  reflection,  to  efpoufe.  *« 

her;  and  (he  told  him,  that  her  brother  would  more  ea-  1*15. 
fily  forgive  him  for  not  afking  his  confent,  than  for  act- 
ing contrary  to  his  orders.  Suffolk  declined  not  fo  in- 
viting an  offer  ;  and  their  nuptials  were  fecretly  celebrated 
at  Paris.  Francis,  who  was  pleafed  with  this  marriage, 
as  it  prevented  Henry  from  forming  any  powerful  alliance 
by  means  of  his  fitter  2,  interpofed  his  good  offices  in  ap- 
pealing him :  And  even  Wolfey,  having  entertained  no 
jealoufy  of  Suffolk,  who  was  content  to  participate  in. 
the  king's  pleafures,  and  had  no  ambition  to  engage  in 
public  bufinefs,  was  active  in  reconciling  the  king  to  his 
fifter  and  brother-in-law ;  and  he  obtained  them  permif- 
(ion  to  return  to  England, 

*  Petrus  de  Anglcria,  Epift.  544, 
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NOTE  [A],  p.  4. 

IN  the  fifth  year  of  the  king,  the  commons  complained  of  the 
government  about  the  king's  per/on,  his  court,  the  excejjivt 
number  of  his  fervants,  of  the  abufes  in  the  Chancery,  King's 
Bench,  Common  Pleas,  Exchequer,  and  of  grievous  opprefpons  in 
the  country,  by  the  great  multitudes  of  maintainers  cf  quarreis, 
(men  linked  in  confederacies  together)  ivho  behaved  themfelves 
like  kings  in  the  country ,  fo  as  there  ivas  very  little  lanu  or  right, 
and  of  other  things  which  they  /aid  were  the  caufe  of  the  late 
commotions  under  Wat  Tyler.  Pari.  Hift.  vol.  i.  p.  565.  This 
irregular  government,  which  no  king  and  no  houfe  of  com- 
mons had  been  able  to  remedy,  was  the  fource  of  the  licen- 
tioufnefs  of  the  great,  and  turbulency  of  the  people,  as  well 
as  tyranny  of  the  princes.  If  fubjecls  would  enjoy  liberty, 
and  kings  fecurity,  the  laws  muft  be  executed. 

In  the  ninth  of  this  reign,  the  commons  alfo  difcovered  an 
accuracy  and  a  jealoufy  of  liberty,  which  we  mould  little  ex- 
pect in  thofe  rude  times.  "  It  was  agreed  by  parliament," 
fays  Cotton,  p.  309,  "  that  the  fubfidy  of  wools,  wool  fells, 
"  and  fkins,  granted  to  the  king  until  the  time  of  Midfummer 
"  then  enfuing,  fhould  ceafe  from  the  fame  time  unto  the  feafl 
"  of  St.  Peter  ad  vineula ;  for  that  thereby  the  king  mould  be 
"  interrupted  for  claiming  fuch  grant  as  due.1'  See  alfo  Cot- 
ton,  p.  198. 

NOTE  [B],  p.  16. 

KNYGHTON,  p.27i5,&c.    The  fame  author,  p.  2680, 
tells  us,  that  the  king,  in  return  to  the  meiTage,  faid, 
that  he  would  not  for  their  defire  remove  the  meaneft  fcullion 

from 
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from  his  kitchen.  This  author  alfo  tells  us,  that  the  king, 
faid  to  the  commiujoners,  when  they  harangued  him,  that  he 
faw  his  fubjecls  were  rebellious,  and  his  beft  way  would  be 
to  call  in  the  king  of  France  to  his  aid.  But  it  is  plain,  that 
all  thefe  fpeeches  were  either  intended  by  Knyghton  merely  as 
an  ornament  to  his  hiftory,  or  are  falfe.  For  (i)  when  the 
five  lords  accufe  the  king's  minifters  in  the  next  parliament, 
and  impute  to  them  every  ra(h  action  of  the  king,  they  fpeak 
nothing  of  thefe  replies  which  are  fo  obnoxious,  were  fo  re- 
cent, and  are  pretended  to  have  been  fo  public.  (2)  The 
king,  {o  far  from  having  any  connexions  at  that  time  with 
France,  was  threatened  with  a  dangerous  invafion  from  that 
kingdom.  This  (lory  feems  to  have  been  taken  from  the  re- 
proaches afterwards  thrown  out  againft  him,  and  to  have  been 
transferred  by  the  hiftorian  to  this  time,  to  which  they  cannot 
be  applied. 

NOTE  [C],  p.  21. 

"IT7E  mull  except  the  12th  article,  which  accufes  Brembre 
*  *  of  having  cut  off  the  heads  of  twenty- two  prifoners, 
confined  for  felony  or  debt,  without  warrant  or  procefs  of 
law  :  But  as  it  is  not  conceivable  what  intereft  Brembre  could 
have  to  treat  thefe  felons  and  debtors  in  fuch  a  manner,  we 
may  prefume  that  the  fact  is  either  falfe  or  mifreprefented. 
It  was  in  thefe  mens  power  to  fay  any  thing  againft  the  perfons 
accufed  :  No  defence  or  apology  was  admitted  :  All  was  law- 
lefs  will  and  pleafure. 

They  are  alfo  accufed  of  defigns  to  murder  the  lords  :  but 
thefe  accufations  either  are  general,  or  deftroy  one  another. 
Sometimes,  as  in  article  15th,  they  intend  to  murder  them 
by  means  of  the  mayor  and  city  of  London  :  Sometimes,  as 
hi  article  28th,  by  trial  and  falfe  inquefts :  Sometimes,  as  in 
article  2Sth,  by  means  of  the  king  of  France,  who  wa3  to  re- 
ceive Calais  for  his  pains. 

NOTE[D],  p.  23. 

IN  general,  the  parliament  in  thofe  days  never  paid  a  pro- 
per regard  to  Edward's  ftatute  of  treafons,  though  one  of 
the  moll  advantageous  laws  for  the  fubject  that  has  ever  been 
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enacted.     In  the  17th  of  the  king,  the  dukes  of  Lancafter  and 
Glocefer   complain  to    Richard,   that   Sir  Thomas  Talbot,  with 
others  of  his  adherents,   confpired  the  death  of  the  faid  dukes  in 
di-vers  parts   of  Chejhire,  as  the  fame  was  confejfed  and  <vjell 
known  ;  and  praying  that  the  parliament  may  judge  of  the  fault. 
TVhereupon  the  king .  and  the  lords  in  the  parliament  judged  the 
famefacl  to  be  open  and  high  treafon  :   And  hereupon  they  award 
two  writs,  the  one  to  the  foeriff  of  York,  and.  the  other  to  the  foe- 
riffs  of  Derby  ■>  to  take  the  body  of  the  faid  Sir  Thomas  returnable 
in  the  King's  bench  in  the  month  of  Eajler  then   enfuing.      And 
open  proclamation  was  made  in  Wefminjler-hall,  that  upon  the 
fheriff' 's  return,  and  at  the  next  coming  in  of  the  faid  Sir  Tho- 
mas, the  faid  Thomas  Jhoidd  be  convided  of  treaj'on,  and  incur 
the  lofs  and  pain  of  the  fame  :  And  all  fuch  as  fljould  receive  him 
after  the  proclamation  Jhoidd  incur  the  fame  lofs  and  pain.      Cot- 
ton, p.   354.     It  is   to   be  obferved,  that  this  extraordinary 
judgment  was  paiTed  in  a  time  of  tranquillity.     Though  the 
ftatute  itfelf  of  Edward  III.   referves  a  power  to  the  parlia- 
ment to  declare  any  new  fpecies  of  treafon,  it  is  not  to  be 
fuppofed  that  this  power  was  referved  to  the  houfe  of  lords 
alone,  or  that  men  were  to  be  judged  by  a  law  ex  poft  faclo. 
At  leaft,  if  fuch  be  the  meaning  of  the  claufe  ;  it  may  be 
affirmed,  that  men  were  at  that  time  v&ry  ignorant  of  the  firft 
principles  of  law  and  julHce. 

NOTE  [E],  p.  30. 

N  the  preceding  parliament,  the  commons  had  fhewn  a  di£ 
pofition  very  complaifant  to  the  king  ;  yet  there  happened 
an  incident  in  their  proceedings,  which  is  curious,  and  mews 
us  the  ftate  of  the  houfe  during  that  period.  The  members 
were  either  country  gentlemen,  or  merchants,  who  were  af- 
fembled  for  a  few  days,  and  were  entirely  unacquainted  with 
bufinefs ;  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  lead  them  aftray,  and  draw 
them  into  votes  and  refolutions  very  different  from  their 
intention.  Some  petitions,  concerning  the  ftate  of  the  na- 
tion, were  voted  ;  in  which,  among  other  things,  the  houfe 
recommended  frugality  to  the  king,  and  for  that  purpofe,  de- 
fired,  that  the  court  fhould  not  be  fo  much  frequented  as 
formerly  by  bijhops  and  ladies.     The  king  was  difpleafed  with 
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this  freedom  :  The  commons  very  humbly  craved  pardon  : 
He  was  not  fatisned  unlefs  they  would  name  the  mover  of 
the  petitions.  It  happened  to  be  one  Haxey,  whom  the 
parliament,  in  order  to  make  atonement,  condemned  for  this 
offence  to  die  the  death  of  a  traitor.  But  the  kins:,  at  the 
defire  of  the  archbilhop  of  Canterbury,  and  the  prelates, 
pardoned  him.  When  a  parliament  in  thofe  times,  not 
agitated  by  any  faction,  and  being  at  entire  freedom,  could 
be  guilty  of  fuch  monftrous  extravagance,  it  is  eafy  to  judge 
what  might  be  expected  from  them  in  more  trying  lituations. 
See  Cotton's  Abridg.  p.  361,  362. 

NOTE  [F],  p.  43. 

*np  O  mow  how  little  credit  is  to  be  given  to  this  charge 
■*"  againft  Richard,  we  may  obferve,  that  a  law  in  the 
13  Edw.  III.  had  been  enacted  againft  the  continuance  of  ihe- 
riffs  for  more  than  one  year  :  But  the  inconvenience  of  changes 
having  afterwards  appeared  from  experience,  the  commons  in 
the  twentieth  of  this  king,  applied  by  petition  that  the  fheriffs 
might  be  continued ;  though  that  petition  had  not  been  en  . 
acted  into  a  ftatute,  by  reafon  of  other  difagreeable  circum- 
ftances,  which  attended  it.  See  Cotton,  p.  361.  It  was 
certainly  a  very  moderate  exercife  of  the  difpenfmg  power  in 
the  king  to  continue  the  fheriffs,  after  he  found  that  that 
practice  would  be  acceptable  to  his  fubjects,  and  had  been 
applied  for  by  one  houfe  of  parliament  :  Yet  is  this  made  an 
article  of  charge  againft  him  by  the  prefent  parliament.  See 
art.  18.  Walfingham,  fpeaking  of  a  period  early  in  Richard's 
minority,  fays,  But  'what  do  acts  of  parliament  ftgnify,  when, 
after  they  are  made,  they  take  no  effect  ;  fince  the  king,  by  the  ad- 
vice of  the  privy  council,  takes  upon  him  to  alter,  or  wholly  fet 
ajide,  all  thofe  things,  which  by  general  canferit  had  been  ordained 
in  parliament  ?  If  Richard,  therefore,  exercifed  the  difpenfmg 
power,  he  was  warranted  by  the  examples  of  his  uncles 
and  grandfather,  and  indeed  of  all  his  predeceffors  from 
the  time  of  Henry  III,  inclufive. 
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NOTE  [G],  p.  52. 

*Tp  HE  following pafiage  in  Cotton's  Abridgment,  p.  196, 
fhovvs  a  ftrange  prejudice  againft  the  church  and  church- 
men. The  commons  afterwards  coming  into  the  parliament ,  and 
making  their  proteflation,  /hewed,  that  for  want  of  good  redrefs 
about  the  king's  perfon  in  his  houfehold,  in  all  his  courts,  touchi?ig 
maintainers  in  every  county,  and  purveyors,  the  commons  were 
daily  pilled,  and  nothing  defended  again Jl  the  enemy,  and  that  it 
Jhould  Jhortly  deprive  the  king  and  undo  the  flat e.  Wherefore  in 
the  fame  government,  they  entirely  require  redrefs.  Whereupon 
the  king  appointed  fundry  bijhops,  lords  and  nobles,  to  ft  in  privy 
council  about  thefe  matters  :  Who  fnce  that  they  mufl  begin  at 
the  head,  and  go  at  the  requefl  of  the  commons,  they  in  tbeprejence 
of  the  king  charged  his  confejfor  not  to  come  into  the  court  but 
upon  the  four  principal  feftivals.  We  fhould  little  expect  that 
a  popifh  privy-council,  in  order  topreferve  the  king's  morals, 
fhould  order  his  confe/Tor  to  be  kept  at  a  diftance  from  him. 
This  incident  happened  in  the  minority  of  Richard.  As  the 
popes  had  for  a  long  time  refided  at  Avignon,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  facred  college  were  Frenchmen,  this  circumftance 
naturally  encreafed  the  averfion  of  the  nation  to  the  papal 
power :  But  the  prejudice  againft  the  Englifh  clergy  cannot  be 
accounted  for  from  that  caufe. 
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NOTE  [H],  p.  223. 

HAT  we  may  judge  how  arbitrary  a  court,  that  of  the 
conftable  of  England  was,  we  may  perufe  the  patent 
granted  to  the  earl  of  Rivers  in  this  reign,  as  it  is  to  be  found 
in  Spellman's  Glofl'ary  in  verb.  Qonflabularius ;  as  alfo,  more 
fully  in  Rymer,  vol.  xi.  p.  581.  Here  is  a  claufe  of  it :  Et 
ulterius  de  uberiori  gratia  7ioJlra  eidem  comiti  de  Rivers  plenam 
poteflatem  damus  ad  cognofcendum,  &  procedendum,  in  omnibus, 
Cif  fngulis,  caufs  et  negotiis,  de  et  fuper  crimine  lefce  majeflatis  feu 
fuper  occafione  cater  if  que  caufs,   quibufcunque  per  prtefatum  comi- 

tem  de  Rivers,  ut  conflabularium  Angliee qua  in  curia  confia.- 

bularii  Angliee  ab  ant i quo,  viz.  tempore  dicli  domini  Gulielmi 
conquefloris  feu  aliquo  tempore  citra  traclari,  audiri,  examinari, 
aut  decidi  confueverant,  aut  jure  debucrant,  aut  debent,  caufaf- 
que  et  negotia  pradicla  cum  omnibus  et  fngulis  emergent i bus,  in- 
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cldentibiis  £3  connexis,  audiendum,  examinandian,  et  fine  dehito 
terminandum,  etiam  fummarie  etde  piano,  fine  ftrepitu  et  figu- 
ra  juftitis,  fola  fa&i  veritate  infpe&a,  ac  etiam  ?nanu  regia, 
Ji  opportunum  <vifitm  fuerit  eidem  comiii  de  Rivers,  vices  nojiras, 
appellatione  remota.  The  office  of  conftable  was  perpetual  in 
the  monarchy ;  its  jurifdidtion  was  not  limited  to  times  of 
war,  as  appears  from  this  patent,  and  as  we  learn  from  Spell- 
man  :  Yet  its  authority  was  in  direct  contradiction  to  Magna 
Cbarta'y  and  it  is  evident,  that  no  regular  liberty  could  fubfift 
with  it.  It  involved  a  full  dictatorial  power,  continually 
fubfifling  in  the  ftate.  The  only  check  on  the  crown,  befides 
the  want  of  force  to  fupport  all  its  prerogatives,  was,  that 
the  office  of  conftable  was  commonly  either  hereditary  or 
during  life  ;  and  the  perfon  inverted  with  it,  was,  for  that 
reafon,  not  fo  proper  an  inftrument  of  arbitrary  power  in  the 
king.  Accordingly  the  office  was  fuppreiled  by  Henry  VIII. 
the  moft  arbitrary  of  all  the  Englifh  princes.  The  practice, 
however,  of  exercifing  martial  law,  ftill  fubfifted  ;  and  was 
not  abolifhed  till  the  petition  of  Right  under  Charles  I.  This 
was  the  epoch  of  true  liberty,  confirmed  by  the  Reftoration> 
and  enlarged  and  fecured  by  the  Revolution. 
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NOTE  [I],  p.  234. 

E  mail  give  an  inftance  :  Almoft  all  the  hiftorians,  even 
Comines,  and  the  continuator  of  the  annals  of  Croy- 
land,  after  t  that  Edward  was  about  this  time  taken  prifoner  by 
Clarence  and  Warwic,  and  was  committed  to  the  cuftody  of 
the  archbifhop  of  York,  brother  to  the  earl ;  but  being  allow- 
ed to  take  the  diverfion  of  hunting  by  this  prelate,  he  made 
his  efcape,  and  afterwards  chaced  the  rebels  out  of  the  king- 
dom. But  that  all  the  ftory  is  falfe  appears  from  Rymer, 
where  we  find,  that  the  king,  throughout  all  this  period,  con- 
tinually exercifed  his  authority,  and  never  was  interrupted 
in  his  government.  On  the  7th  of  March  1470,  he  gives  a 
commiffion  of  array  to  Clarence,  whom  he  then  imagined  a 
good  fubjedt  ;  and  on  the  23d  of  the  fame  month,  we  find  him 
ifluing  an  order  for  apprehending  him.  Befides,  in  the  king's 
manifefto  againft  the  duke  and  earl,  (Clauf.    10  Edward  IV. 
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m.  7,  8.)  where  he  enumerates  all  their  treafons,  he  mentions 
no  fuch  fafl :  He  does  not  To  much  as  accufe  them  of  exciting 
youno-  Welles's  rebellion  :  He  only  fays,  that  they  exhorted 
him  to  continue  in  his  rebellion.  We  may  judge  how  fmaller 
fads  will  be  mifreprefented  by  hiftorians,  who  can  in  the 
mod  material  tran factions  miftake  fo  grofsly.  There  may 
even  fome  doubt  arife  with  regard  to  the  propofal  of  mar- 
riage made  to  Bona  of  Savoy  ;  though  almoft  all  the  hiftorians 
concur  in  it,  and  the  fact  be  very  likely  in  itfelf :  For  there 
are  no  traces  in  Rymer  of  any  fuch  embafly  of  Warwic's  to 
France.  The  chief  certainty  in  this  and  the  preceding  reign 
arifes  either  from  public  records,  or  from  the  notice  taken  of 
certain  paifages  by  the  French  hiftorians.  On  the  contrary, 
for  fome  centuries  after  the  conqueil,  the  French  hiftory  is 
not  complete  without  the  ailiftance  of  Englifh  authors.  We 
may  conjecture,  that  the  reafon  of  the  fcarcity  of  hiftorians 
during  this  period,  was  the  deftruction  of  the  convents,  which 
enfued  fo  foon  after  :  Copies  of  the  more  recent  hiftorians  not 
being  yet  fufHciently  difperfed,  thefe  hiftories  have  perifhed. 

NOTE  [K],  p.  274. 

C  IR  Thomas  More,  who  has  been  followed,  or  rather  tran- 
^  fcribed,  by  all  the  hiftorians  of  this  fhort  reign,  fays, 
that  Jane  Shore  had  fallen  into  connexions  with  lord  Haftings ; 
and  this  account  agrees  beft  with  the  courfe  of  the  events : 
But  in  a  proclamation  of  Richard's,  to  be  found  in  Rymer, 
vol.  xii.  p.  204,  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  is  reproached  with 
thefe  connexions.  This  reproach,  however,  might  have  been 
invented  by  Richard,  or  founded  only  on  popular  rumour  ; 
and  is  not  fufRcient  to  overbalance  the  authority  of  Sir  Tho- 
mas More.  The  proclamation  is  remarkable  for  the  hypo- 
critical purity  of  manners  affected  by  Richard  :  This  bloody 
and  treacherous  tyrant  upbraids  the  marquis  and  others,  with 
their  gallantries  and  intrigues  as  the  molt  terrible  enormities. 

NOTE  [L],  p.  297. 

P  VERY  one  that  has  perufed  the  ancient  monkifh  writers, 
X-J  knows,  that,  however  barbarous  their  own  Hyie,  they  are 
full  of  ajlufions   to  the  Latin  claffics,  efpecially  the  poets. 
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There  feems  alfo  in  thofe  middle  ages  to  have  remained  many 
ancient  books,  that  are  now  loft.  Malmeibury,  who  flourifh- 
ed  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I.  and  king  Stephen,  quotes  Livy's 
defcription  of  Casfar's  paffage  over  the  Rubicon.  Fitz-Ste- 
phen,  who  lived  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  alludes  to  a  pafTage 
in  the  larger  hiftory  of  Salluft  In  the  collection  of  letters, 
which  pafies  under  the  name  of  Thomas  a  Becker.,  we  fee  how 
familiar  all  the  ancient  hiftory  and  ancient  books  were  to  the 
more  ingenious  and  more  dignified  churchmen  of  that  time,  and 
confequently  how  much  that  order  of  men  muft  have  furpafTed 
all  the  other  members  of  the  fociety.  That  prelate  and  his 
friends  call  each  other  Philofophers  in  all  the  courfe  of  their 
correfpondence,  and  coniider  the  reft  of  the  world  as  funk 
in  total  ignorance  and  barbarifm. 

NOTE  [MJ,  p.  383. 

O  T  O  W  E,  Baker,  Speed,  Biondi,  Hollingfhed,  Bacon, 
Some  late  writers,  particularly  Mr.  Carte,  have  doubted 
whether  Perkin  were  an  impoftor,  and  have  even  aflerted  him 
to  be  the  true  Plantagenet.  But  to  refute  this  opinion,  we 
need  only  rcfleft  on  the  following  particulars :  (1)  Though 
the  circumftances  of  the  wars  between  the  two  rofes  be  in  ge- 
neral involved  in  great  obfeurity,  yet  is  there  a  moil  luminous 
ray  thrown  on  all  the  tranfactions,  during  the  ufurpation  of 
Richard,  and  the  murder  of  the  two  young  princes,  by  the 
narrative  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  whofe  fingular  magnanimity, 
probity,  and  judgment,  make  him  an  evidence  beyond  alj  ex- 
ception !  No  hiftorian,  either  of  ancient  or  modern  times, 
can  poftibly  have  more  weight :  He  may  alfo  be  juftly  efteem- 
ed  a  contemporary  with  regard  to  the  murder  of  the  two 
princes :  For  though  he  was  but  five  years  of  age  when  that 
event  happened,  he  lived  and  was  educated  among  the  chief 
actors  during  the  period  of  Richard  :  And  it  is  plain,  from 
his  narrative  itfelf,  which  is  often  extremely  circumftantial, 
that  he  had  the  particulars  from  the  eye-witneftes  themfelves : 
His  authority,  therefore,  is  irrefiftible  ;  and  fufficient  to  over- 
balance a  hundred  little  doubts  and  fcruples  and  objections. 
For  in  reality,  his  narrative  is  liable  to  no  folid  objection, 
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nor  is  there  any  miftake  detected  in  it.  He  fays  indeed, 
that  the  protestor's  partizans,  particularly  Dr.  Shaw,  fpread 
abrcad  rumours  of  Edward  IV. 's  pre-contract  with  Eliza- 
beth Lucv  ;  whereas  it  now  appears  from  record,  that  the 
parliament  afterwards  declared  the  king's  children  illegiti- 
mate, on  pretence  of  his  pre-contract  with  lady  Eleanor  Tal- 
bot. But  it  muil  be  remarked,  that  neither  of  thefe  pre- 
contracts was  ever  fo  much  as  attempted  to  be  proved  :  And 
why  might  not  the  protector's  flatterers  and  partizans  have 
made  ufe  fometimes  of  one  falfe  rumour,  fometimes  of  ano- 
ther ?  Sir  Thomas  More  mentions  the  one  rumour  as  well  as 
the  other,  and  treats  them  both  lightly,  as  they  deferved. 
It  is  alfo  thought  incredible  by  Mr.  Carte,  that  Dr.  Shaw 
mould  have  been  encouraged  by  Richard  to  calumniate  openly 
his  mother,  the  dutchefs  of  York,  with  whom  that  prince 
lived  in  good  terms.  But  if  there  be  any  difficulty  in  this 
fuppofition,  we  need  only  fuppofe,  that  Dr.  Shaw  might  have 
concerted  in  general  his  fermon  with  the  protector  or  his 
minifters,  and  yet  have  chofen  himfelf  the  particular  topics, 
and  chofen  them  very  foolifhly.  This  appears  indeed  to  have 
been  the  cafe  by  the  difgrace,  into  which  he  fell  afterwards, 
and  by  the  protector's  neglect  of  him.  (2)  If  Sir  Thomas's 
quality  of  contemporary  be  difputed  with  regard  to  the  duke 
of  Gloceiler's  protectorate,  it  cannot  poffibly  be  difputed 
with  regard  to  Perkin's  impofture  :  He  was  then  a  man,  and 
had  a  full  opportunity  of  knowing  and  examining  and  judg- 
ing of  the  truth.  In  averting  that  the  duke  of  York  was 
murdered  by  his  uncle,  he  certainly  afferts,  in  the  moll  exprefs 
terms,  that  Perkin,  who  perfonated  him,  was  an  impollor. 
(3)  There  is  another  great  genius  who  has  carefully  treated 
this  point  of  hiftory  ;  fo  great  a  genius  as  to  be  efteemed  with 
iuftice  one  of  the  chief  ornaments  of  the  nation,  and  indeed 
one  of  the  moft  fublime  writers  that  any  age  or  nation  has 
produced.  It  is  lord  Bacon  I  mean,  who  has  related  at  full 
length,  and  without  the  leaft  doubt  or  hesitation,  all  the  im- 
poftures  of  Perkin  Warbeck.  If  it  be  cbjeded,  tK  .  ,ord 
Bacon  was  no  contemporary,  and  that  we  have  the  fame  ma- 
terials, as  he,  upon  which  to  form  our  judgment;  it  mufl  be 
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remarked,  that  lord  Bacon  plainly  compofed  his  elaborate 
and  exact  hiilory  from  many  records  and  papers  which  are 
now  loll,  and  that  confequently,  he  is  always  to  be  cited  as 
an  original  hiilorian.  It  were  very  firange.  if  Mr.  Carte's 
opinion  were  juft,  that,  among  all  the  papers,  which  lord 
Bacon  perufed,  he  never  found  any  reafon  to  fufpedt  Perkin 
to  be  the  true  Plantagenet.  There  was  at  that  time  no  intereft 
in  defaming  Richard  III.  Bacon  befides  is  a  very  unbiased 
hiilorian,  nowife  partial  to  Kenry:  We  know  the  detail  of 
that  prince's  cppreilive  government  from  him  alone.  It  may 
onjy  be  thought,  that,  in  fumming  up  his  character,  he  has 
laid  the  colours  of  blame  more  faintly  than  the  very  facls, 
he  mentions,  feem  to  require.  Let  me  remark  in  paffing, 
as  a  fmgularity,  how  much  Englifh  hiftory  has  been  beholden 
to  four  great  men,  who  have  poiTeifed  the  highefl  dignity  in 
the  law,  More,  Bacon,  Clarendon,  and  Whitlocke.  (4)  But 
if  contemporary  evidence  be  fo  much  fought  after,  there  may 
in  this  cafe  be  produced  the  Itrongeft  and  mofl  undeniable  in 
the  world.  The  queen-dowager,  her  fon  the  marquis  of 
Dorfet,  a  man  of  excellent  underftanding,  Sir  Edward  Wood^ 
ville,  her  brother,  Sir  Thomas  St.  Leger,  who  had  married 
the  king's  filler,  Sir  John  Bourchier,  Sir  Robert  Willoughby, 
Sir  Giles  Daubeney,  Sir  Thomas  Arundel,  the  Courtneys,  the 
Cheyneys,  the  Talbots,  the  Stanleys,  and  in  a  word,  all  the 
partiz^ns  of  the  houfe  of  York,  that  is,  the  men  of  chief 
dignity  in  the  nation  ;  all  thefe  great  perfons  were  fo  allured 
pf  the  murder  of  the  two  princes,  that  they  applied  to  the 
earl  of  Richmond,  the  mortal  enemy  of  their  party  and  fa- 
mily ;  they  projected  to  fet  him  on  the  throne,  which  mud 
have  been  utter  ruin  to  them,  if  the  princes  were  alive ;  and 
they  ftipulated  to  marry  him  to  the  princefs  Elizabeth,  as 
heir  to  the  crown,  who  in  that  cafe  was  no  heir  at  all.  Had 
each  of  thofe  perfons  written  the  memoirs  of  his  own  times, 
would  he  not  have  faid,  that  Richard  murdered  his  nephews  ? 
Or  would  their  pen  be  a  better  declaration,  than  their  actions, 
of  their  real  fentiments?  (5)  But  wc  have  another  contem- 
porary authority  fti'll  better  than  even  thefe  great  perfons,  fo 
much  interefied  to  know  the  truth  :  It  is  that  of  Richard  him-r 
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felf :  He  projected  to  marry  his  niece,  a  very  unufual  alliance 
in  England,  in  order  to  unite  her  title  with  his  own.     He 
knew  therefore  her  title  to  be  good  :  For  as  to  the  declaration 
of  her  illegitimacy,  as  it  went  upon  no  proof,  or  even  pretence 
of  proof,  it  was  always  regarded  with  the  utmofl  contempt 
by  the  nation,  and  was  confidered  as  one   of  thofe  parlia- 
mentary tran factions,  fo  frequent  in  that  period,  which  were 
fcandalous   in  themfelves,  and  had  no   manner  of  authority. 
It  was  even  fo  much  defpifed  as  not  to  be  reverfed  by  par- 
liament, after  Henry    and   Elizabeth    were    on    the   throne. 
(6)  We  have  alfo,  as   contemporary  evidence,  the  univerfal 
rftabliihed  opinion  of  the  age,  both   abroad  and  at  home. 
This  point  was   regarded  as   fo   uncontroverted,   that  when 
Richard  notified  his  acceflion   to   the  court  of  France,  that 
court  was  flruck  with  horror  at  his  abominable  parricide,  in 
murdering  both  his  nephews,  as  Philip  de  Comines  tells  us  ; 
and   this   fentiment  went  to  fuch  an  unufual  height,  that,  as 
we  learn  from  the  fame  author,  the  court  would  not  make  the 
leafc  reply  to  him.      (7)   The  fame  reafons,  which  convinced 
that  age  of  the  parricide,  ftill  fubfift,  and  ought  to  carry  the 
moft  undoubted  evidence  to  us  ;  namely,  the  very  circumftance 
of  the  fudden  difappearance  of  the  princes  from  the  Tower, 
and  their   appearance  no   where  elfe.     Every  one  faid,  they 
have  not  efcaped  from  their  uncle,  for  he  ?nakes  no  fearch  after 
them  :  He  has  not  conveyed  them  elfeivhere :  For  it  is  his  bufinefs 
to  declare  fo,   in  order  to  remove  the  imputation  of  murder  from 
himfelf.      He  never  vjould  needlefsly  fubjeel  himfelf  to  the  infamy 
and  danger  of  being  efteemed  a  parricide,  vjithcut  acquiring  the 
fecurity  attending  that  crime.     They  vjere  in  his  cujlody  :   He  is 
anfuc  er  able  for  them  :   If  he  gives  no  account  of  thetn,   as  he  has 
a  plain  intereft  in  their  death,   he  muft,   by  every  rule  of  common 
fenfe,   be  regarded  as  the  7nurderer.      His  flagrant  ufur pat  ion,  as 
mell  as  his  other  treacherous  and  cruel  aclions,  ?nakes  no  better  he 
expecledfrofn  him.     He  could  not  fay  ivith  Cain,  that  he  v: as  not 
his  nephevS 's  keeper.      This  reafoning,  which  was  irrefragable 
at  the  very  firft,  became  every  day  llronger,   from   Richard's 
continued  filence,  and  the  general  and  total  ignorance  of  the 
place  of  thefe  princes'  abode.     Richard's  reign  lalted  about 
two  years  beyond  this  period  j  and  furely,  he  could  not  have 
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found  a  better  expedient  for  difappointing  the  earl  of  Rich- 
mond's projects,  as  well  as  juftifying  his  own  character,  than 
the  producing  of  his  nephews.  (8)  If  it  were  necefTary, 
amidft  this  blaze  of  evidence,  to  produce  proofs,  which,  in 
any  other  cafe,  would  have  been  regarded  as  confiderable,  and 
would  have  carried  great  validity  with  them,  I  might  mention 
Dighton  and  Tyrrel's  account  of  the  murder.  This  laft  gen- 
tleman efpecially  was  not  likely  to  fubject.  himfelf  to  "the  re- 
proach of  fo  great  a  crime,  by  an  impofture,  which,  it  ap- 
pears, did  not  acquire  him  the  favour  of  Henry.  (9)  The 
duke  of  York,  being  a  boy  of  nine  years  of  age,  could  not 
have  made  his  efcape  without  the  affiftance  of  fome  elder  per- 
fons.  Would  it  not  have  been  their  chief  concern  inftantly  to 
convey  intelligence  of  fo  great  an  event  to  his  mother,  the 
queen-dowager,  to  his  aunt,  the  dutchefs  of  Burgundy,  and 
to  the  other  friends  of  the  family.  The  dutchefs  protected 
Simnel ;  a  project,  which,  had  it  beer;  fuccefsful,  muft  have 
ended  in  the  crowning  of  Warwic,  and  the  exclusion  of  the 
duke  of  York  !  This  among  many  other  proofs,  evinces  that 
fhe  was  ignorant  of  the  efcape  of  that  prince,  which  is  impof- 
fible,  had  it  been  real.  (10)  The  total  filence  with  regard  to 
the  perfons  who  aided  him  in  his  efcape,  as  alfo  with  regard 
to  the  place  of  his  abode  during  more  than  eight  years,  is  a 
fufficient  proof  of  the  impofture.  (11)  Perkin's  own  account 
of  his  efcape  is  incredible  and  abfurd.  He  faid,  that  mur-. 
derers  were  employed  by  his  uncle  to  kill  him  and  his  brother  : 
They  perpetrated  the  crime  againft  his  brother ;  but  took 
compaflion  on  him,  and  allowed  him  to  efcape.  This  account 
is  contained  in  all  the  hiftorians  of  that  age.  (12)  Perkin 
himfelf  made  a  full  confeflion  of  his  impofture  no  lefs  than 
three  times  ;  once  when  he  furrendered  himfelf  prifoner,  a  fc- 
cond  time  when  he  was  {et  in  the  flocks  at  Cheapfide  and 
Weftminfter,  and  a  third  time,  which  carries  undoubted  evi- 
dence, at  the  foot  of  the  gibbet,  on  which  he  was  hanged. 
Not  the  leaft  furmife  that  the  confeflion  had  ever  been  procur- 
ed by  torture :  And  furely,  the  laft  time  he  had  nothing  far- 
ther to  fear.  (13)  Had  not  Henry  been  arTured,  that  Perkin 
was  a  ridiculous  impoftor,  difavowed  by  the  whole  nation,  he 
never  would  have  allowed  him  to  live  an  hour  after  he  came 
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into  his  power ;  much  lefs,  would  he  have  twice  pardoned 
him.     His  treatment  of  the  innocent  earl  of  Warwic,    who  in 
reality  had  no  title  to  the  crown,  is  a  futficient  confirmation 
of  this  reafoning.     (14)    We  know  with  certainty   whence 
the  whole  impofture  came,  namely,  from  the  intrigues  of  the 
dutchefs  of  Burgundy  :  She  had  before  acknowledged  and  fup- 
ported  Lambert  Simnel,  an  avowed  impoftor.     It  is  remark- 
able, that  Mr.  Carte,  in  order  to  preferve  the  weight  of  the 
dutchefs's  teftimony  in  favour  of  Perkin,   fuppreffes  entirely 
this  material  fact :  A  ftrong  effect  of  party  prejudices,  and  this 
author's  defire  of  blackening  t Henry  VII.  whofe  hereditary 
title   to  the  crown  was  defective.     (15)   There  never  was,  at 
that  time,  any  evidence  or  fhadow  of  evidence  produced,   of 
Perkin's  identity  with  Richard  Plantagenet.   Richard  had  dis- 
appeared when  near  nine  years  of  age,  and  Perkin  did  not 
appear  till  he  was  a  man.     Could  any  one,  from  his  afpect, 
pretend  then   to  be  fure  of  the  identity  ?     He  had  got  fome 
ftories  concerning  Richard's  childhood,  and  the  court  of  Eng- 
land :  But  all  that  it  was  neceffary  for  a  boy  of  nine  to  remark 
or  remember  was  eaiily  fuggefted  to  him  by  the  dutchefs  of 
Burgundy,   or  Frion,  Henry's  fecretary,  or  by  any  body  that 
had  ever  lived  at  court.    It  is  true,  many  perfons  of  note  were 
at  firfr.  deceived  ;  but  the  difcontents  againft  Henry's  govern- 
ment, and  the  general  enthufiafm  for  the  houfe  of  York,  ac- 
count fufficiently  for  this  temporary  delufion.     Every  bodv's 
eyes  were  opened  long  before  Perkin's  death.      (16)   Thecir- 
cumftance  of  finding   the  two  dead   bodies  in    the  reign  of 
Charles  II.  is  not  furely  indifferent.     They  were  found  in  the 
very  place,  which  More,   Bacon,  and  other  ancient  authors 
had  affigned  as  the  place  of  interment  of  the  young  princes  : 
The  bones  correfponded  by  their  fize  to  the  age  of  the  princes  : 
The  fecret  and  irregular  place  of  their  interment,   not  being 
in  holy  ground,  proves  that  the  boys  had  been  fecretly  mur- 
dered :  And  in  the  Tower,  no  boys,  but  thofe  who  are  very 
nearly  related  to  the  crown,    can  be  expofed  to    a  violent 
death  :  If  we  compare  all  thefe  circumftances  we  fhall  find, 
that  the  inference  is  jurt  and  ftrong,  that  they  were  the  bodies 
of  Edward  the  Vth  and  his  brother,  the  very  inference  that 
was  drawn  at  the  time  of  the  difcovery. 
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Since  the  publication  of  this  Hiflory,  Mr.  Walpole  has  pub- 

lijhed  his  Hifioric  Doubts  concerning  Richard  III.      Nothing  can 

be  ajironger  proof  honsj  ingenious  and  agreeable  that  gentleman' 's 

pen  is,  than  his  being  able  to  make  an  enquiry  concerning  a  remote 

point   of   Englijh    hiflory,     an    objefi    of  general    conquer  fat  ion. 

^he  foregoing  note  has  been  enlarged  on  account  of  that  perform- 
ance* 

NOTE  [N],  p.  397. 

O  T.  Pari.  3  H.  VII.  n.   17.     The  preamble  is  remark- 
able,  and  mows  the  flate  of  the  nation  at  that  time. 
The  king,  our  fovereign  lord,  remembereth,  how,  by  our 
unlawful    maintainances,    giving  of    liveries,    figns  an4 
tokens,  retainders  by  indentures,  promifes,  oaths, ^writings, 
and  other  embraceries  of  his  fubjedts,   untrue  demeanings 
of  fheriffs  in  making  pannels,  and  untrue  returns  by  taking 
money,  by  juries,   &c.  the  policy  of  this  nation  is   moll 
"  fubdued."     It  muft  indeed  be  confeffed,  that  fuch  a  flate 
of  the  country  required  great  difcretionary  power  in  the  fove- 
reign ;  nor  will  the  fame  maxims  of  government  fuit  fuch  a 
rude  people,  that  may  be  proper  in  a  more  advanced  fiage  of 
fociety.     The  eftablifhment  of  the  Star-chamber  or  the  en- 
largement of  its  power  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VII.   might 
have  been  as  wife  as  the  abolition  of  it  in  that  of  Charles  I. 

NOTE  [O],  p.  400. 
*T*  H  E  duke  of  Northumberland  has  lately  printed  a  houfe- 
A  hold  book  of  an  old  earl  of  that  family,  who  lived  at 
this  time  :  The  author  has  been  favoured  with  the  perufal  of 
it;  and  it  contains  many  curious  particulars,  which  mark  the 
manners  and  way  of  living  in  that  rude,  not  to  fay  barbarous 
age  ;  as  well  as  the  prices  of  commodities.  I  have  extracted 
a  few  of  them  from  that  piece,  which  gives  a  true  picture  of 
ancient  manners,  and  is  one  of  the  moft  fingular  monuments 
that  Englifh  antiquity  affords  us:  For  we  may  be  confident, 
however  rude  the  firokes,  that  no  Baron's  family  was  on  a 
nobler  or  more  fplendid  footing.  The  family  confifb  of  166 
perfons,  mailers  and  fervants :  Fifty  feven  ilrangers  are  rec- 
koned upon  every  day:  On  the  whole  223.  Two-pence 
halfpenny  are  fuppofed  to  be  the  daily  expence  of  each  for 
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meat,  drink,   and  firing.     This  would  make  a  groat  of  our 
prefent  money:  Suppofing  provifions  between  three  and  four 
times  cheaper,  it  would  be  equivalent  to   fourteen-pence : 
No  great   fum   for  a   nobleman's  houfe-keeping ;  efpecially 
confidering,   that  the  chief  expence  of  a  family,  at  that  time, 
confifted  in  meat  and  drink  :  For  the  fum  allotted  by  the  earl 
for  his  whole  annual  expence  is  1 1 1 8  pounds  feventeen  mil- 
lings and   eight-pence;    meat,  drink,    and  firing   cofl  yg6 
pounds  eleven  millings  and  two-pence,   more  than  two  thirds 
of  the  whole  :  In  a  modern  family  it  is  not  above  a  third,  p. 
157,   158,   159.     The  whole  expence  of  the  earl's  family  is 
managed  with  an  exa&nefs  that  is  very  rigid,  and,  if  we  make 
no  allowance  for  ancient  manners',  fuch  as  may  feem  to  border 
on  an  extreme  ;  infomuch,  that  the  number  of  pieces,  which 
mull  be  cut  out  of  every  quarter  of  beef,  mutton,  pork,  veal 
nay  liock-fifh  and  falmon,  are  determined,  and  mull  be  en- 
tered and  accounted  for  by  the  different  clerks  appointed  for 
that  purpofe  :  If  a  fervant  be  abfent  a  day,  his  mefs  is  ftruck 
off:  If  he  go  on  my  lord's  bufinefs,  board  wages  are  allowed 
him,  eight-pence  a  day  for  his  journey  in  winter,  five -pence 
in  fummer :  When  he  ftays  in  any  place,  two-pence  a  day 
are  allowed  him,  befide  the  maintainance  of  his  horfe.  Some- 
what above  a  quarter  of  wheat  is  allowed  for  every  mouth 
throughout  the  year;  and  the  wheat  is  eftimated  at  five  mil- 
lings and  eight-pence  a  quarter.     Two  hundred  and  fifty 
quarters  of  malt  are  allowed,  at   four  millings  a  quarter: 
Two  hogfheads  are  to  be  made  of  a  quarter ;  which  amounts 
to  about  a  bottle  and  a  third  of  beer  a  day  to  each  perfon, 
p.  4.   and  the  beer  will  not  be  very  ftrong.      One  hundred 
and  nine  fat  beeves  are  to  be  bought  at  Allhallow-tide,  at 
thirteen  millings   and  four-pence  a  piece :  And  twenty  four 
lean  beeves  to  be   bought  at  St.  Helens  at  eight  fhillino-s  a 
piece  :  Thefe  are  to  be  put  into  the  paftures  to  feed  ;  and  are 
to  ferve  from  Midfummer  to  Michaelmas;  which  is  confe- 
quently  the  only  time  that  the  family  eats  frefh  beef:  During 
all  the  reft  of  the  year  they  live  on  faked  meat,  p.  5.     One 
hundred  and  fixty  gallons  of  muftard  are  allowed  in  a  year ; 
which  feems  indeed  require  for  the  fait  beef,  p.  18.     Six 
hundred  and  forty  feven  fheep  are  allowed,  at  twenty  pence  2 
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piece  ;  and  thefe  Teem  alfo  to  be  all  eat  falted,  except  between 
Lammas  and  Michaelmas,  p.  5.  Only  twenty-five  hogs  are 
allowed  at  two  millings  a  piece  ;  twenty-eight  veals  at  twen- 
ty-pence ;  forty  lambs  at  ten  pence  or  a  milling,  p.  7.  Thefe 
feem  to  be  referved  for  my  lord's  table,  or  that  of  the  upper 
fervants,  called  the  knights'-table.  The  other  fervants,  as 
they  eat  falted  meat,  almoft  through  the  whole  year,  and  with 
few  or  no  vegetables,  had  a  very  bad  and  unhealthy  diet :  So 
that  there  cannot  be  any  thing  more  erroneous,  than  the  mag- 
nificent ideas  formed  of  the  Roafi  Beef  of  Old  England.  We 
mufl  entertain  as  mean  an  idea  of  its  cleanlinefs :  Only  feven- 
ty  ells  of  linen  at  eight-pence  an  ell  are  annually  allowed  for 
this  great  family  :  No  meets  were  ufed  :  This  linen  was  made 
into  eight  table-cloths  for  my  lord's  table ;  and  one  table- 
cloth for  the  knights,  p.  16.  This  laft,  I  fuppofe,  was  warned 
only  once  a  month.  Only  forty  millings  are  allowed  for  warn- 
ing throughout  the  whole  year  ;  and  moll  of  it  feems  expended 
on  the  linen  belonging  to  the  chapel.  The  drinking,  how- 
ever, was  tolerable,  namely,  ten  tuns  and  two  hogfheads  of 
Gafcogny  wine,  at  the  rate  of  four  pounds  thirteen  millings 
and  four-pence  a  tun,  p.  6.  Only  ninety-one  dozen  of  candles 
for  the  whole  year,  p.  14.  The  family  rofe  at  fix  in  the  morn- 
ing, dined  at  ten,  and  fupped  at  four  in  the  afternoon  :  The 
gates  were  all  fhut  at  nine,  and  no  farther  ingrefs  or  egrefs  per- 
mitted, p.  314,  318.  My  lord  and  lady  have  fet  on  their  table 
for  breakfaft  at  feven  o'clock  in  the  morning  a  quart  of  beer  ; 
as  much  wine  ;  two  pieces  of  fait  Mm,  fix  red-herrings,  four 
white  ones,  or  a  dim  of  fprats.  In  flefh  days  half  a  chyne  of 
mutton,  or  a  chyne  of  beef  boiled,  p.  73,  75.  Mafs  is  or- 
dered to  be  faid  at  fix  o'clock,  in  order,  fays  the  houfehold- 
book,  that  all  my  lord's  fervants  may  rife  early,  p.  170.  Only 
twenty-four  fires  are  allowed,  befide  the  kitchen  and  hall,  and 
moll  of  thefe  have  only  a  peck  of  coals  a  day  allowed  them, 
'  p.  99.  After  Lady-day,  no  fires  permitted  in  the  rooms,  ex- 
cept half- fires  in  my  lord's  and  lady's,  and  lord  Piercy's  and 
the  nurfery,  p.  10 1.  It  is  to  be  obferved  that  my  lord  kept 
houfe  in  Yorkfhire,  where  there  is  certainly  much  cold  wea- 
ther after  Lady-day.  Eighty  chalders  of  coals  at  four  millings 
and  two-pence  a  chalder,  fuffices  throughout  the  whole  year ; 
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and  becaufe  coal  will  not  burn  without  wood,  fays  the  houfe- 
hold-book,  fixty-four  loads  of  great  wood  are  alfo  allowed,  at 
twelve-pence  a  load,  p.   22.      This  is   a  proof  that  grates 
were  not  then  ufed.     Here  is   an  article.     It  is   devifed  that 
from  henceforth  no  capons  to  be  bought  but  only  for  my  lord's  own 
mefs,  and  that  the  faid  capons  Jhall  be  bought  for  two-pence  a 
piece i  lean,  and  fed  in  the  poultry  ;  and  mafter  chamberlain  and 
the  fe<wards  be  fed  with  capons,  if  there  be  ft  rangers  fitting  with 
them,  p.  102.  Pigs  are  to  be  bought  at  three-pence  or  a  groat 
a  piece :  Ggq(q  at  the  fame  price  :  Chickens  at  a  halfpenny  : 
Hens  at  two-pence,  and  only  for  the  abovementioned  tables. 
Here  is  another  article.     Item,  It  is  thought  good  that  no  plovers 
be  bought  at  no  feafon  but  only  in  Chriftmas  and  principal  feafts, 
and  my  lord  to  be  fer-ved  therewith  and  his  board-end,  and  none 
other,  and  to  be  bought  for  a  penny  a  piece,  or  a  penny  halfpenny  at 
moft,  p.  103.     Woodcocks  are  to  be  bought  at  the  fame  price. 
Partridges  at  two-pence,  p.  104,  105.     Pheafants,  a  milling; 
peacocks  the  fame,  p.    106.     My  lord  keeps   only  twenty- 
feven  horfes  in  his  liable  at  his  own  charge  :  His  upper  fer- 
,  vants  have  allowance  for  maintaining  their  own  Jiorfes,  p.  126. 
Thefe  horfes  are,  fix  gentle  horfes,  as  they  are  called,  at  hay  and 
hard  meat  throughout  the  whole  year,  four  palfreys,  three  hob- 
bies and  nags,  three  fumpter  horfes,  fix  horfes  for  thofe  fervants 
to  whom  my  lord  furnifhes  a  horfe,  two  fumpter  horfes  more, 
and  three  mill  horfes,  two  for  carrying  the  corn  and  one  for 
grinding  it ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  mills,  either  water  or 
wind-mills,  were   then  unknown,  at  leaft  very  rare :  Befides 
thefe,  there  are  feven  great  trotting  horfes  for  the  chariot  or 
waggon.    He  allows  a  peck  of  oats  a  day,  befides  loaves  made 
of  beans,  for  his  principal  horfes ;  the  oats  at  twenty  pence, 
the  beans  at  two  millings  a  quarter.     The  load  of  hay  is  at 
two  millings  and  eight-pence.  When  my  lord  is  on  a  journey, 
he  carries  thirty- fix  horfemen  along  with  him  ;  together  with 
bed  and  other  accommodation,  p.  157.     The  inns,  it  feems, 
could  afford  nothing  tolerable.     My  lord  pafTes  the  year  in 
three  country-feats,  all   in  Ycrkihire,  Wryfel,  Leckenfield, 
and  Topclyffe  ;  but  he  has   furniture  only  for  one  :   He  car- 
ries every  thing  along  with  him,  beds,  tables,  chairs,  kitchen 
utenfils,  all  which,  we  may  conclude,  were  10  coarfe,  that 
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could  not  be  fpoilt  by  the  carriage :  Yet  feventeen  carts  and 
one  waggon  fuffices  for  the  whole,  p.  391.  One  cart  fuffices 
for  all  his  kitchen  utenfils,  cooks  beds,  &c.  p.  388.  One  re- 
markable crrcumflance  is,  that  he  has  eleven  priefts  in  his 
houfe,  befides  feventeen  perfons,  chanters,  muficians,  &c. 
belonging  to  his  chapel  :  Yet  he  has  only  two  cooks  for  a  fa- 
mily of  223  perfons,  p.  325  *.  Their  meals  were  certainly 
drefTed  in  the  flovenly  manner  of  a  fhip's  company.  It  is 
amufmg  to  obferve  the  pompous  and  even  royal  ftyle  affumed 
by  this  Tartar  chief:  He  does  not  give  any  orders,  though 
only  for  the  right  making  of  muftard ;  but  it  is  introduced 
with  this  preamble,  It  feemeth  good  to  us  and  our  council.  If 
we  consider  the  magnificent  and  elegant  manner  in  which  the 
Venetian  and  other  Italian  noblemen  then  lived,  with  the 
progrefs  made  by  the  Italians  in  literature  and  the  fine  arts,  we 
fhall  not  wonder  that  they  confidered  the  ultramountaine  na- 
tions as  barbarous.  The  Flemiih  alfo  feem  to  have  much  ex- 
celled the  Englilh  and  even  the  French.  Yet  the  earl  is  fome- 
times  not  deficient  in  generofity :  He  pays  for  inftance,  an  an- 
nual pehfion  of  a  groat  a  year  to  my  lady  of  Walfingham,  for 
her  intereft  in  Heaven ;  the  fame  fum  t©  the  holy  blood  at 
Hales,  p.  337.  No  mention  is  any  where  made  of  plate  ;  but 
only  of  the  hiring  of  pewter  vefiels.  The  fervants  feem  all 
to  have  bought  their  own  cloaths  from  their  wages. 

*  In  another  place,  mention  is  made  of  four  cocks,  p.  388*  But  I  fup- 
pofe,  that  the  two  fervants,  called  in  9*325,  groom  of  the  larder  and  child 
©f  the  fcullery,  are  in  p.  388.  comprehended  in  the  number  of  cooks. 
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